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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : CATALOGUES 


Sotheby’s; 

FOUNDED 1 7-H V 


IMPORTANT SALE 
OF MODERN CONTINENTAL 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS 

THE EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF PRIVATE PRESS 
EPHEMERA FORMED BY THE LATE JOHN K POWER 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
CNTEMPORARY BINDINGS 
RELATED DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
Enquiries to: M. C. Heseltine 

Monday, 24th January and following day at 11 am and 2 pm 

526 lots 

Catalogue '’Ensemble" £6 

THE NEXT SALE OF GENERAL PRINTED BOOKS 
COMPOSING 1001 
. LOTS 

will be on Tuesday, 1st March and following day at 10.30 am and 2.00 pm 

. THE MAJOR SPECIALISED SECTIONS ARE: 

SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 
TRAVEL, MAPS, ATLASES AND TOPOGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATED AND CHILDRENS BOOKS, 

DRAWINGS AND EPHEMERA 

Enquiries to: David Stagg 

Sotherby Parke Bernet & Co., 

34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA 
Telephone: (01) 493 8080. Telex: 24454 SPBLON G 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


PERSONAL 


Library Bookshop 
Earlsfield SW18 


' -/■: Offers fc'relnvlted for the licence of premises . 

available fora general bookshop in a well-located 
and busy library in Earlsfield SWTB. 

For details please contact 

The Borough Valuer, Wandsworth Borough Council, 
Town Hall, London SW18 2PU, 

, Telephone 01*74 6464 Ext 462 or 571 


■ A.J.Iil 


ONTHEMOVE? 

Make sure you see 
The Times 
every Wednesday for 
interesting and pertinent 
editorial plus aselection of 
desirable residences. 



TiRii o* 

LASSICAL 



ANY American buake, hhw ur 
out-af. print. Krun Suorcn Sor- 
vIcb. Ornay Buciku, 86-32 
Elioll Avb.. Reno Pork. Novv' 
York CUT. Now ^ ork >1374. 

Lila 


T E^.°nswyi5 r JS5s r w^s 

field. t-114 

FOR BOOKS published In the 
USA. both In and out-of- 
write: Headlna Matter), 
Mui. Awe,, Room 316, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

oaisa. usa. lim 


VICTORIAN end Edwardian fic- 
tion. 1820-1914. Write to C. 
R. Eastwood. 32 Riverton 


n, EM.WUUU, us niYBivyi, 

Road, Purlton. Bridgwater, 
Somerset for catalogue 33 list- 
ing over 1,300 titles. LI 14 

IOOKS. Retiring? Moving? 
Thinning out! Siddelay and 
Hammond Ltd., 19 Clarendon 
Street. Cambridge l0flB3> 
330323, Give beat prltea. 


SOVIET RUSSIA catalogues 
available- A. C. Hall. 30 
Stalnea Road, Twickenham. 


COURSES 


INDEXING. - Learn the techni- 
que of Indexing with the help 
of our npprovad correspond- 
ence course for the Society of 
Indoxera — Details from _The 


IndoxerS — Details from The 
Rapid Results Collage. Dept 
HLI 4 Tuition Houho. London 
SW1B. Telephone i 01-947 
7872. LI 18 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


THE TIMES nowepaper (1841- 
. 1970) Bxcellontlv preserved, 
original (eauee. Ideal birthday. 

S3fafi%. 0,rt " £l £ff4 


LIBRARIANS 


in' BlmmaiHi .433 BHt 

fvwm™ ,o l% 


. IMMEDIATJS AjDJANCK 
WHIHb Utmt as ngussl 

mm :v 


Librarian 

needed for 

BOTSWANA 

to develop a library In a 
refugee settlement, catering 
fbrneeda ranging from the 
barely literate todegrae 
level. 

2 year amtraot Including a 
modest living allowance and 
flights. 

Write tordetalblncludlng a 
short o.v< anda.a.e. to: 


tateraitlonal 

Voluntary 

Sente 
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FORTHCOMING SHORTLY 
catalogue 113 novels by 
women writers. Catalogue 
113. English Llteroturo with 
some music and drama qacli 
700 Items. SOp stamps each to 
Eric A Joan Slovene. 74 Tor- 
tuna Green Rond. Loudon 


ARAB WORLO BOOKS — ftnro • ».«wi auutnT" i| S 

and out-of-print. Catalogues C*®n Book F«lrB„P J H 
evailabla. David Union Ltd. i an - lO-SOam-^nni *!!■ , ”5 
12 Burfolk Road. Loudon. froa. Hole Riluiii 

8W13 9N0. Tel: 01-748 das|^ Square. London. U| 




4nili|iiar||n 

of Print, Print. **n, n_ 


ACADEMIC and learned books 
from India. Catalogue from 
M.Q. 32 Crown Rood, Wheat- 
ley, QKford, England. All en- 
quiries welcome. LI 14 


WL 3 P 


Mmmm, 


loguos. List 169 (398 (tome) 
from W. Forster. 83a Stam- 
ford Hill, N16. LI 14 . 


LITERARY 


UNICORN BOOK!, 10 F,b, r c-. 

4nr: T , i^ d oT.3 M L “SfB SE 

drn ^u a e i r..uR;isv^ 


SOUTHERN ARTS 
BURSARIES FOR WRITERS, 1983/84 

Authors ofpuMahed poady or notion IMna In Uie South am Arts radon' » m., 
apply for Bumufes tenable tor periods ol up to one year. 

•Beriahlre, Hampshire, late of Wight, Oxfordshire, Weal Susan, WUb Kti Em 
Docsst 

Furthet details from the Asatstant Director, BouRtam Aria AuoclMcn, is 3atak 
Street, Winchester, Hart*. 8023 flEB quoting ref. L2. ^ 

CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS: MONDAY 71ft FEBRUARY, J m 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRITISH LIBRARY. Gt. Ruaaell 
St. WC1. VIRGIL the 2000tli 
anniversary. Until 97 Fab. 
Wkdyn 10-3. Suns 9.30-6. 
Adm free. L139 


OF INTIREIT to Ulwe> 

Agents ana Publlihenl tmeq 
true short etorins of adratmt 
and travel In nlneteenth-w 
tury Europe. Educations! mi 
suitable for bay* 13-ISmn. 

Authentic hecUgrau 

tntod where neceMsry. Lead 
1.000 to 3,000 wards. T oil 


CITY OF LONDON 
LIBRARIES 

BOOK ORDER 
ASSISTANT 

Applloallons are invited for the 
post of Book Order Assistant 
In the lending libraries Acces- 
sions Department. Previous 
public library experience Is 
required, and preference will 
be given to persons with some 
knowledge of computer ap- 
plications. Salary on Corpora- 
tion of London Grade 3 (£601 8 
- £7264 p.a. Inclusive ol 
supplements). 

Application forme end fur- 
ther detail* from Deputy 
Librarian, Guildhall Library, 
Afdermanbury, . London 
EC2P 2EJ. Completed forme 
must be returned by 26th 
January, 1083. 


preference 


Inleuatjoo 


application! 
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The Tudor Parliament and the making 
of modern freedom, by J. H. Hexter 



"Drifter" a wood engraving on maple, 1933: reproduced from Rockwell Kent; An Anthology of his Works etf red, with 
anmtnJuctlon, byFridolf Johnson (359pp, with more than 400 lllustratbns including 90 h M colour. Collins. £30. 
n m 216659 3). to be published on February 21 and reviewed In a later Issue of the TLS. 


an Introduction, by crtaoi] jonnson [jjypp, mm mure mxnw * .L't-tc 

0 00 216659 3), to be published on February 21 and reviewed In a later issue of the TLS. 

Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie: climate and its consequences 

Fernand Braudel- Georges Duby on 

a reassessment kings and kinship 

The role of the Law Lords 

Commentary: ‘Yol’, Biography: Baudelaire, 
‘The School for Scandal’ Isak Dinesen | ■ v 


Iain McGilchrist: criticism 
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TLS 

subscriptions 


The surest, most convenient way 
to get theTLS each week is to 
take out a subscription. Our new 
subscription service now located 
at the address below will provide 
all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of 
the paper, which offers an 
incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over 
the world. New subscribers are 
invited to begin here, by filling in 
the coupon below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The following postal zones are listed for your 
convenience- If your country is not Included, please 
contact your, local postal authority to ascertain your 
correct zone as specified by the British Post Office. 

United Kingdom only by surface mail. 

6 months (26 issues) £12.50 
12 months (52 issues) £25.00. 

British Postal Zone ‘A’ Including Algeria, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 

.6 months (26 issues) £23.40. 

12 months (52 issues) £46.80. 

6 months (26 Issues) £2652. 

12 months (52 Issues) £53.04. / ; , 

British Postal Zone'C’ including Australia, China. 
TahSai? ^ Zcahmd * Papi ^ N ^ G ulnea,P h Uip^ fi8 ; 
6 months (26 issues) E29J2. 

12 months (52 issues) £5824. . 

Em-o^inchiding Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta. 

6 months (26 issues) £ 20 . 80 . 

12 mnntlis (52 issues) £4Lto. 

USA and Canada by air 

6 months (26 issues) US$35.00 

12 months (52 issues) US$70.00 
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Blowing hot and cold 

Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 


b.H.Lam® 

^History and fhe Modern World 

u7ppMeihuen.X8.95. 

Sifoox 

TTysiorUn of climate - though he is 
£ fining and profession a 
- H- H. Lamb starts by 
STomething which was long 
Unesco General History , 
fSSed twenty __ years ago. 


true of tree-rings: their annual growth 
in dry or semi-desert regions is 


Stoned that the "climate’ had, in 
£5, been stable, or become so 
Z. ifae sixth millennium bc. Lamb 
Kbihls notion of “fixity" lust as he 
EEej (hat of a “normal period 
SHapposedly representative ad 
of the average meteorology 
given region: for a long time, 
considered as “normal the 
periods from 1901 to 1930 
adinOlo 1960. In fact, these groups 
d line decades were the warmest 
MMitaiced for many years and cannot 
tarfbre be, considered to fall within 
Ike “doth". • 

At the same lime, Lamb discreetly 
n some of the more sweeping 
-s. Marxism, for example, 
i in economic and material 
inismi it is not, in- theory, 
„ to examination of climatic 
dons since these affect the 
f base of society, “beneath" 
economy. As for the ideas of 
ana Montesquieu, they may 
ialiy explain civilization, or its 


economy, 
ana i 


nee, by the climate of the 
ml in question, but need to be 
into perspective: “civilized" 

lism has indeed flourished in 
temperate climates, but also in the 
lorial city of Singapore (cooled, 
Itedly, by office air-conditioning). 
Every historian must first tackle the 
Nem of his sources, and Lamb 
ddy submits to this golden rule. For 
stan, there are glaciers, well 


aimenled thanks to iconography, 
s and Carbon-14 dating (applied 
the minks of fossil trees whicn give 
nee of previous glacial advances), 
the past 100,000 years, and up to 
including the seventeenth and 
■th centuries, glaciers are 
nflitly a major guide to climatic 
Late wine harvests imply n 
season, and vice versn: early 
hgesare well documented, year by 
ii, since the start of the fourleenln 
and give a considerable 
t of information. The same is 


example), are highly informative when 
compiled by reliable observers, though 
this is by no means always the case. 
Through them. Easton and his 
colleagues established the existence in 
the second half of the sixteenth century 
of the fall in temperature which 
preceded the great advance of the 
Alpine glaciers, around 1595—1600; the 
same evidence also allowed Christian 
Pfister to make a proper study of the 
Swiss climate in the eighteenth 
century. Pollen series in peat-bogs are 
significant for prehistoric climates, but 
not from the neolithic onwards, when 
they were disturbed by land clearance 
which destroyed trees and replaced 
their pollens by those of crops with the 
“Invention" of agriculture; Variations 
in the price of corn, on the other hand, 
may be variously caused, so graphs 
illustrating them should not be relied 
on too much as indicators of variations 
in climate, except in some obvious 
cases: the famine of 1709, for example, 
was directly attributable to the 
celebrated cold winter in that year. 

Lamb boldly starts his survey with 
the great ice Rges. The last recorded of 
these began gradually 115,000 to 
90,000 years ago, then, after some 
hesitations lasting for periods of 
between two and five thousand years, 
finally set in 70,000 years ago and 
lasted 50,000 years. A short cold snap, 
10,800 years ago, lasted a mete six 
centuries, and started a few small 
glaciers- in the Lake District. The 
melting of the ice over the past 10,000 
years encouraged the beginnings of 
agriculture and stack-breeding, 
naturally enough, but cannot be seen 
- as the prime mover in this respect: in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, where 
wheat was first cultivated, glaciers 
never had any significance at all. 

On the other hand, over those ten 
millennia, for reasons which arc easy to 
understand, the melting of the ice did 
involve a rise in sea levels: the PaS-de- 
Calais thus emerged around 7600 bc 
and the present outline of the French, 
German and British coasts was more or 
less fixed around 5000 bc (farewell to 
(lie reindeer of Hamburg and to the 
Copenhagen tundra!). The post-glacial 
heatwave reached 2°C above 
nineteenth-century temperatures 
during the so-called “Atlantic" or 


‘■optimal" phase, between 5000 and 
3000 bc, before another chill set in. 
bringing us our present-day climates. 
All climatic regions (Arctic, 
temperate, etc)' are now once more 
shifting southwards. Until around 3500 
bc the Sahara still enjoyed the rainfall 
brought by a few meridional cyclones. 
From then on. it again dried out. by 
virtue of what is only apparently a 
paradox, and this put an end to the 
extraordinary vegetation seen in the 
Tassiii rock paintings. At the same 
time, the glaciers once more advanced 
a little in the Alps. A nascent 
agriculture certainly took advantage of 
the pleasant warmth of the Atlantic 
phase in Europe. 

Apart from this. Lamb’s other 
historical speculations about these 
millennia are often hypothetical: he is 
well aware of this, judiciously 
introducing them with phrases like “It 
may well be that. . ."or “It is tempting 
to think that . . Among such 
hypotheses, one might cite the 
following (which he does not, of 
course, take loo seriously): that there 
are stone circles in Britain might 
suggest that the sky was clearer than it 
is today; the development of the major 
religions in the first millennium bc; the 
appearance of Jesus himself at a “mild” 
period in climatic history; the 
emigration of the Italian vine under the 
Roman Empire to southern Gaul, a 
region receptive to grapes in any case 
since it had a basically sunny climate, 
regardless of minor climatic variations. 

Thanks to the many studies which 
Lamb conveniently draws together, we 
now have some virtual certainties as far 
as the Middle Ages are concerned: 
there was indeed a medieval “mini- 
optimum,” with temperatures 
comparable to those of the “good' 1 
years 1900-1950, or even a little 
warmer: it is clearly shown in the texts, 
as in the Greenland and Alpine 

S ’ ers, and lasted from roughly 800 to 
ad. It certainly favoured the 
colonization of Greenland by the 
Vikings in the tenth century and did 
not hamper - far from it, though one 
cannot with certainty say more -'the 
great land clearances in western 
Europe during the eleventh century. It 
seems to have ended during the 
thirteenth century, and Lamb tends to 
explain the great crises of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 
the slight drop in temperatures 
following this “optimum , which 
would have meant smaller harvests. 


But historians remain cuulious about 
this: the natural conclusion of a cycle of 
economic growth which started in the 
eleventh century, culminating around 
1300. and the appalling disasters of the 
late Middle Ages (Black Death and 
other plagues from 1348. and the 
Hundred Years* War) were all sn 
overwhelming in their effects that 
slight variations in climate can only 
have been decidedly secondary causes. 
Competition from the Bordeaux 
vineyards, which had begun to export 
their product to the British Isles, seems 
to have been so great that, whatever 
the climate, the unfortunate English 
wine-growers could but give in and 
replace their vines by cereals or 
pasture . The i ron law of prof i I 
operated even in the fourteenth 
century! 

Then came the little ice age, so 
clearly visible in the seventeenth 
century and affecting the years from 
roughly 1560 to 1850. Here Lamb is on 
much surer ground and his solid 
argument and erudition, supported by 
the recent discoveries of Christian 
Pfister, are highly impressive. H is no 
longer a question of mere conjecture. 


longer a question of mere conjecture, consent 
as in the case of fluctuations in a | g0 ex 
temperature in England during the [f, erc w 
thirteenth century; in many respects, belweei 
this is an area of virtual certainties, west wii 
Around 1600, the Alpine glaciers t j, e gou 
crushed the most exposed hamlets 
around Chamonix, markingthestart of Since 
the new seventeenth-century cold, in the 
spells which were to continue, though worldwi 
with “sunny intervals", until around way on< 
1850. Temperatures during the “bad" part of £ 
decades or the seventeenth century twenty ; 
(the worst occurring in the 1690s) may o' a d 
have fallen to an annual average of world a 
0.9°C below the norma for the warmer ^ w 
years 1920-1960. Cold winters and me( ji UIT 
poor summers brought famine, killing yanatia 
off seeds and crops and affecting m y Ster . 
Scotland, France and Finland an( j ev€ 
especially in the fatal decade of the even a t 
1690s. But even here, human agency occi 
and simple historical freedom do not cn ougf 
lose their rights: English agriculture 
was already more technically advanced stock-l 
than. (hat of Franeeor Scotland, $o the jeadfnS 
English escaped wlihout loo much rFrana 
harm. What was bad for Louis XIV was fscotln 
good for William of Orange. sum me 

It should bc snid at once that the- these oi 
little ice nge was no more a single entity over s 
than the French Revolution was. There hdppdn 
were fine, warm periods within it, for around 


revival in western Europe (admittedly 
also favoured by the inflow of new 
supplies of Brazilian gold, the end of 
the great wars and the political (haw 
which followed the death of Louis 
XIV). Once ended, these rises in 
temperature were followed by fresh 
disturbances, especially when accom- 
panied by volcanic eruptions. Volcanic 
ash. projected into the atmosphere, 
intercepts the heat of the sun: in 1815, 
the eruption of Tamboro in the East 
Indies produced a famine in the cold 
winter and wet summer of 1816-17 and 
glacial advances in the northern Alps. 

As 1 have said, the recent warm 
period began in the 1850s and 1860s, 
and culminated in the 1940s. The mild 
west and south-west winds became 
more frequent in Britain from 1860 to 
1960 and after 1900 British rivers froze 
over completely on many fewer 
occasions than previously. Rainfall was 
heavier than before over the interior of 
the old continent, and all (he climatic 
regions (Arctic, temperate, sub- 
tropical) appeared to be shifting 
northwards, contracting around the 
North Pole. This led to a paradoxical 
consequence: the Antarctic region was 
also extending northwards, so that 
(here was a precise correlation (0.75) 
between the increase in mild south- 
west winds in London and snowfall at 
the South Pole. 

Since the 1950s and more especially 
in the 1960a, the rise virtually 
worldwide in temperature has given 
way once more to some reduction, as 
part of a more or less. irregular cycle: in 
twenty years, we have Lost two-tenths 
of a degree Centigrade oil overall 
world averages. 

A word now on the short and 
medium-term effects of these climatic 
variations (the long term is a complete 
mystery). Leaving aside Greenland 
and even Iceland, two countries where 
even a minimal fall in temperature such 
as occurred in the Middle Ages was 
enough to threaten an already 
: extremely marginal agriculture and 
1 stock-breeding, it is evident that ip the 
1 leading countries pf western Europe 


were line, warm periods wittun it, tor 
example the mild years 1710 to 1739, 
which coincided with the economic 


(France,- Germany)/ or- -■ offshore 
(Scotland), cold 1 winters and wet 
summers led to shortages. The effectof 
these on the price of grain could spread 
over several successive years, , as 
happened during the cold period 
around' and following 1770 in 


Switzerland (Christian Pfister).- Such 
cpmmonsense; observhtlons throw, a 


Chanty and ‘Blenfalsance’ 

J^fcahnent of the Poor In the Monlpellier Region 
COLIN JONES 

h analysis of charity and poor- relief which sees the problem of 
Wjejty not only In Its political and administrative oontext, but , 
lermB of police forces, benefactors, the administrators of 
romiUons, and the poor themselves. . £28.00 net 

The imperfect Peasant 
Economy 

Loire Country, 1800-1014 
QREQOR pall, as 

JJJjJ*** shows how e rural household economy of smalh 
”®°^ Jn one of the least Isolated areas of France,. Ihe Loire : • 
managed to survive the challenges of the nineteenth 
JjJTO It Includes an Interesting reassessment of the notions of 
^udbrlaifsalion' and 'modernisation'. £28.00 net 

Nationalism, Positivism and 
fehioiicism 

o, G ^ arl08 Maurras and French Catholics 1 ’ 
h ^hael SUTTON 


S a-rajMlng study Bheds new light on Maurrasslan' - 
a™ cross-currents of Catholic thought at the time of the 
tTjwpst Ws]s, and Illustrates the uneasy relationship between 
^poljBcs and religion. : ' . '£26.00 net 

In the History and Theory of PoBttos 


The Decline, Revival and Fall of 
the British Empire' 

The late J. A. GALLAGHER 
Edited by ANIL SEAL 

This volume comprises a group of major essays by the late 
Professor Jack Gallagher: hte previously unpublished Ford 
Lectures on 'The decline, revival and fall of the British Empire', 
together with related papers on Africa, India and Imperialism 
characteristic of his work. £16.00 net 


Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars 

North Indian Society In the Age of British Expansion, 
1770-1870 , L ■ 

■ <?• A bayly ■ : v; J 4 , : 

This book ponslRuteea reinterpretation of fhe social history of. 
North India during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Dr 
Bayty shows how corporate bodies of merchants, priests and . 
gentry consolidated their controlling position within the emergent 
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gnin light on the history of human seventeenth century or [he great glacial 
suffering. Out beyond that, the period over the past 1 00.000 years? To 
historian is once more m the delicate understand this, we have only to 
neld or it may well be that . . imagine the opposite situation to the 
uioleraS' and the Dlctck Death winy one described above: instead of 
have arisen in India and China contracting, the circumpolar vortex 
respectively following the floods of now thrusts southwards, forcing the 
IB16 and 1332 in each of those Azores anticyclone out of western 
countries. But for the moment these Europe, and allowing a corresponding 
arc merely interesting speculations and flow of Arctic air down towards 
the burden of proof rests on the frail London. Paris and Marseille. This 
shoulders of climatic historians. southwards drift is accompanied by 
More convincing is what might be changes in the farm of the vortex: it 
called “the pinprick effect". The very “comes sinuous, carrying huge loops 
cold year of 1 879 (comparable to 1 740) °f air extendi ng across a subcontinent , 
produced a bad harvest, thus and formed from anticyclone ridges 
inaugurating forty lean years for and cold (cyclonic) valleys. Ironically, 
English agriculture, which was one of these warm ridges may lead 
henceforth swamped by imports of locally to a warm dry summer, as 
American and Russian wheal. In the happened in Europe during the 
same way, among the undoubted celebrated 1976 heatwave. But over 
causes of the French Revolution 


same way, among the undoubted celebrated 1976 heatwave. But over 
causes of the French Revolution most °f the northern hemisphere, 
(though it was only one among many), despite such regional spells of 
was the very poor harvest or 1788, a exceptionally warm weather, this kind 
breeding-ground for the grande peur, of movement, reaching southwards 
which arose from the baa weather of and characterized by Its huge loops, 
1787-88. In both cases, 1879 and 1789, generally produces cold weather; and 
short-term climatic and long-term diis was indeed the case during the 
human factors combined to *mnke summer of 1976, baking hot in London 
history". Today, the growth in worid but chilly and even cold over most of 
population is both rapid and Russia. 

dnngcrous, increasing the threat from a further paradox is that the 
climatic events and the poor harvests southward shift of the circumpolar 
ft? ES?, UCC ; a 5 , i for f x “ m P e - in m- • voricx from the northern hemisphere, 
JJj, 08 f st f?P* lw °f 0 “ as we II as the tendency towards colder 

» re r u S 5? U°° ds Afi V* r cent ). weather in our latitude, goes together 
5 u i f per Wnt ^ wi,h a southwards shin of all the 

and drought (la percent). concentric bands which also encircle 

So the climate is not without Its the globe like a ring from east to west, 
consequences for mankind, and its over the tropics, the Equator and down 
variations arc due in their turn to as far as the Antarctic. This means that 
different causes, which Lamb discusses the cold air from the Antarctic is driven 
at some length. Sutispots are often hack towards the South Pole and the 
invoked, with their eleven-year-cycle, edges of that polar continent warm up. 

but. in the <*nH thru oiw ■» n^ln „ rnntpmwntlv .rlnrimt th> 


wv„,irjrtq,T,j WCl i<vmi kuiiuuciii warm up. 

but, in the end, they give us only a Consequently, during the coldest parts 
vague indication of what Is going on of our little ice age between 1670 and 
around them on the sun's surface or in 1840, penguins were able to move 
its depths. The remarkable absence of further and further south, and in 
sunspots between 1645 and 1715 particular to settle on Ross Sea, which 
"might be” connected with the unusual was for a time less cold. 
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explain the chronology of the great ice Historians (though with little 
agra during the quaternary period, SUCC 5 SS ) we always willing to make 
vmh intervals , of 20,000. 40,000 and predjctlona. Is ibis the case for a great 
100, q00 years. But the historian must specialist in climatology like Lamb? He 
here, put a plain objection to the modestly reminds us that even 
climatologist:, these orbital and axial P ensanta are capable of ncciirate 
variations already existed in the long ^recasting and every American plains 
tertiary and secondary eras when Ice tai ^ cr knows, from 160 years of 
.ages are remarkable for their complete experience, that a serious drought will ' 
. absence. • _ occur, on- average, every twenty-two 

' Returning completely to earth - to Historians arid "cliometeorol- 


ial 125,000 years ago, happened with 
'o terrifying abruptness, in around 125 
:o years. A sudden event, lasting a 
Le century in this case, actually heralded 
3f one of very considerable extent 
ix ( 100,000 years of ice): on this subject, 
ie see the fine studies by Mme Woilfard, 
n also of Louvain-Ia-Neuve, who is a 
g specialist in the peat bogs of Vosges. 

' s These prospects and perspectives 
s take no account of the influence of 

human activities: industrial dust, 

1 acting as a screen against the sun's 
5 heat, may act like volcanic dust to 
’ intensify the cooling process which has 
5 been in operation since 1960 and is 

* likely to carry on for the next three or 
j four decades. Much more devastating, 

* however, is liable to be the opposite, 

; so-called “greenhouse effect", due to 

the accumulation of carbon dioxide in 
■ the atmosphere, also from industrial 
.sources. Tne temperature rise caused 
by C0 2 might even be intensified by 
heat inevitably produced by peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. Both of these 
together - the artificial warming effect 
of C0 2 plus nuclear heat - might result 
in a rise of 2°C (over current 
temperatures) in around 2100. Will we 
then return to the prehistoric climatic 
optimum, with a certain amount of 
coastal flooding due to melting 
glaciers? A more apocalyptic view 
suggests that, if !, hor industry 
continues in its wicked ways, we shall 
advance In a few centuries towards a 
tropical climate like that of the tertiary 
era, with the disappearance of the 
Arctic ice-cap and a corresponding rise 
in sea-levels which will submerge the 
great plains of Europe, and with them 
many towns and capital cities. 

Towards the end. Lamb’s book thus 
tends to become quite dramatic, 
perhaps because he feels the need to 
enliven a subject which, in itself, is 
colder and greyer than it might at first 
seem. The history of climate is 
fascinating in itself. But, from a strictly 
human point of view, it explains chiefly 
temporary famines (that of 1694 In ■ 
France) and marginal decline (the 
prehistoric Sahara, late medieval 
Greenland). Once nonin. in ismS'c 
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rehistoric Sahara, late medieval lk JT j 5 "1 

Martyr s memorial 

do, especially for Antiauitv and the. * 


splendid work, one must set on one 
|»do, ©specialty for Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, what is purely 
hypothetical, doubtful or speculative 
as to the influence of climate on a given 
civilization, whether of Ancient 
Greece or the Indus. Here there is a 
need for reliable temperature curves 
drawn upon the basis of series of direct 
observations: let us hope that this gap 
will one day be filled. After 1500, we 
are on the firm ground of the little ice 
ago and the rises and falls in 
temperature which followed . it 
Conclusions become more solid, but 
must be kept in their place. Lamb has 
not always managed to avoid self- 
contradictory explanation, as when he 
explains the Mongol emigration on the 
one hand by the drought in Central 
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The Fenians In England 1865-1872: 
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northern hemisphere at once lost 1.3*C 2 ? ? 11 wh,c J should) last 
on summer temperatures arid took four dedine In 

. to five yeare to return to normal; with ^ tw etuy-secOnd 

famine In Japan as a result. On the ' Na,ura,, y; these forecasts do 

other hand, the absence of major « CC0 , U ? f V0 J wmic eruptions, 

eruptions in the northern hemisphere JSlftSSS be forfeseen ona might 
from 1912 to 1963 favoured a me in : i temporary upsels. They also 

(emperprure between these da tes. . I e8 n® . oul * h® effec [f , on t he climate of 


explains the Mongol emigration on the 
one hand by the drought in Central 
Asia which i drove them out of their 
homeland and on the other by the 
rainfall which Increased the number of 
nar flocks and nomadic groups, thus 
obliging them to emigrate, 

_ But on the whole, he has written a 
fine and important book; he has 
managed to turn himself into a 
historian,- a considerable achievement 
tor a scientist. And he has succeeded in 
placing himself at the strategic centre 
gf Jhe problem; From there he has 
been able to Undertake fascinating 
excursions into qll sorts of fields and iS 
ail sorts or directions, without ever 
■ -i thread; This 

interdisdplinaiy work is the crowning 
achievement of a splendid career. 


tenqs to the rin^lke . constricted ir-l fi»*«auon. . though riot yet tbo 
towards the pole, then sub-trapEcal ■ nM^i* period lasting 
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winds will predominate; over France! •" there |Will be i 

and ewn pyer Britain. We will enter a.! 
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^^Pnmlt appears in the* British 
wi 5 stt ^ ' OeograficO Do 
^nWi^? va jSli, aild Rand McNally 

contributed the 




The only shaft of irony provided by this 
work or piety is launched on the title- 
P a 80 » which locates it in a series known 
as “Historical Perspectives”. In fact, a 
historical perspective is rigorously 
avoided throughout, along with an 
examination of historical facts. 
Instead, an earnest rehearsal of 
courtroom proceedings, mass meetings 
and public executions is assembled 
from newspapers and memoirs, and 
the apostolic succession of martyrs is 
bodied forth as so often before, In (he 
artless, confiding tone of the true 
believer. On the level of history, what 
w most striking is the ignorance of 
recent research (some of it on the 
Fenians themselves), We are given, 
once more, the Manchester executions 
bringing Parnell into politics", the 
bwis of today’s [yisterjproblem laid 
lh , B ° ran 8 e Card" in 
TO rec °rdof “English* 

landlords in Ireland, and a great deal 

5 r 7 /S° 2 ® w th the b ^ zarrc assertions 
i- .L°!SSi one "justified the Fenians” 
and that. 

5 afnV t 4 H B8Uo was a Renian move- 
ment. The ignorance of recent work 

SSi P rmil?K H by i the ^ asscrlions is 

oonflnned by declarations such as that 
. of; Michael Davitt, it would be 
,08dd ra °re than a 
Sft t0 Sheehy Skeffington’s 
Clwsic brography” of 1908; while a 


doomed desire to identify M 
with the Left. Marx ana Esp 
invoked wherever possible, 
their own contradictions oa tk 
question are also instanced; * 
class and labour supporters o( 
cause are rigorously i 
(assertions that English public 
was anti-Irish are unpam 
rebutted on the basis « 
newspaper). The work of 
scholars who haw 
alternative Marxist lit 
since the work of EricSlrmmw 

a nrthor In thft hihHofifflOh?* W 
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clmpter on the Murphy riots interprets 
txroolar. Protestantism entirely as a 


kind of package-deal so lw 

readers of Time Out todjM 
analysed; nor is the "soda! 
Fenian Ism; nor are the 
political contacts *r 
parliamentary influence » 
Amnesty movement, 

ntough the Arts Covrndl 
the publication of lhn-.Vouu* 
munificence does not appc»_ 
stretched to en 
page after page is ae J 
spellings ana misplace 
while the footnote refereflosw 
the naive to the Man* 
piquantly, aMJuxlqnquo^*^ 
with “social differC 
connections”, and. 

attributed to Sir Robert 
British Secret j Sen*J[ 
Adviser on Fenianisro a 
CID in the 1880s). . !. 

The depressing issu ? 5 
a publication, howeverr 
misapplication of publif 
ironic that this 'pajht . 

appear at a rime 

grass-roots movement m 
being researched by K - Mwfl 


and others, to produce ^ 
icture of "easily rec0 


phenomenon of the "drcumpbla 
.vortex”; and yet, its size. apart, this 
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0 THURMAN 

jxffttThe Life of Karen Blixen 

1 Wrideafeld and Nicalson. 


- Ernest Hemingway won the 
jpriu for Literature, he said that 
(id (o have gone to Isak Dmesen 
EW thought so too, waiting in 
S word from Stockholm at each 

I Nobel award until her 
had been a friend of her 
e big-game hunter Baron 
rea, and she cropped up in 
s pri 2e speech because, as 
d In private to another 
ikie’s wife is a damn sight 
ny Swede they ever gave it 
els in hell and he would be 
spoke well of his wife." 
gallant gesture from one 
; to another for, as the 
s In one of Isak Dinesen’s 
s tales, there never was a 
without some streak of 
and no one knew it better 
and Hemingway. She was 
ity at the time, frail, sick, 
already dying of syphilis 
in, though still able to rally 
ength to conquer America 
ily-fourth year, making a 
ogress through New York, 
s, turning heads, attending 
i dancing on a table with 
iroe. She and Hemingway 
Hie their names within a few years of 
(.mother, and if his sexual 
lovkrism looks shabbier than it did, 
r view of life and art amounts to a 
nt-by-point repudiation of virtually 
lO’Joao-political-cum-literaiy tenet 
rentfy m vogue. She frankly 
j&m feminism, socialism and for 
t matter democracy itself (“I am 
ling to accept democracy when all 


ling to accept democracy when all 
bra are beautiful and intelligent, 
iflam more interesting than seven 
us, they should be grateful to have 
dgb a standard to live up to.”) Her 
* ™ competitive, romantic, 
xratfc and 6Qtist. Religion and 
Kks were branches of manners in 
few , andstyle mattered more than 
»df, whether in a Masai warrior - 
i« young men have, to the utmost 
W, (hat particular form of 
%nre which we call chic” - or a 
ipk of Hons shot and skinned on 
jjiu the 1920s: "the dead Hons . . . 
W magnificent in their nakedness, 
a particle of superfluous 
« them, each muscle was a bold, 
« curve . . . they were, all 
what they ought to be." 


What Baroness Blixen most admired 
about the English in Africa was a kind 
of Wildean panache: the lordliness that 
made Berkeley Cole reproach her for 
sending ordinary glasses instead of the 
best crystal Into the jungle every 
morning at eleven with his daily bottle 
of champagne. The splendid, sensitive, 
exquisitely cultivated, sporting 

Englishmen described in Out of Africa 
seem in some ways closer to Congreve, 
Wycherley or wodehouse than to 
other people’s more mundane 

recollections of what went on in the set 
to which the Coles and _ Delameres 
belonged in Kenya between the wars. 
But Karen Blixen was always an 
outsider in this world, suspect on 
account of her admiration for the 
natives long before her Danish origins 
provoked malicious and unfounded 
rumours of pro-German sympathies in 
the Great War. Perhaps she was 
resented too for a deeply un-English 
insistence on treating lire as art, for she 
saw no reason why living among 
savages miles from anywhere in a 
primitive farm house on the Naong 
hills should cramp her style: one of the 
most intrepid things in Out of Africa is 
the story of how she trained her cook 
Kamante, turning him from a "little 
semi-idiot Kikuyu" into a European 
chef of demonic flair and brilliance. 
Kamante himself prudently stuck to 
maize with lumps of sheep's fat, barely 
so much as tasting his own masterly 
soufflfis, sauces and vols-au-vent: “In 
his heart he did, I feel, all the time, 
look upon the trouble we gave 
ourselves about our fond, as upon a 
lunacy.” 

Karen Blixen for her part disliked 
eating, fearing to get fat, regarding 
thinness as a spiritual victory and food 
as tolerable only in so far as it could be 
reduced by haute cuisine to a matter of 
aesthetics. The kitchen was only one of 
many fronts on which she fought her 
heroic, unending and unequal battle to 
subdue the humdrum or mundane. The 
men she loved were always irresistible, 
unattainable, cold and slippery as fish. 
Bror Blixen, whom she had married 
because she was madly in love with his 
twin brother Hans, supplied an 
affectlonnle, companionable, work- 
ing partnership (which eventually 
collapsed because of his unfaithful- 
ness, not hers). But strong feeling was 
reserved for the handsome, talented, 
lordly English lover, Denys Finch 
Hatton, wno flew in from time to time 
to teach her Latin, shoot lions and play 
Stravinsky, but melted away like snow 
in time of trouble (he had turned down 
her last request to fly with him - 
claiming that it was too dangerous 


though he subsequently invited three 
other women , each of whom declined - 
in the plane which crashed, killing him . 
just as financial ruin forced her to leave 
her beloved Africa for good.) 

She didn’t blame him any more than 
she had blamed Bror for giving her 
syphilis as a bride: grief and loss were 
penalties willingly paid in her lifelong 
struggle against the demon 
domesticity. She had married Bror on 
the understanding that they flee to 
Africa to escape it; once there, she 
found it flourishing in the self- 
righteousness and intolerance that 
were the other side of the English in 
Africa - in the doctor who reluctantly 
agreed to SRve the life of a native 
woman in childbirth but sent a stiff 
note next morning warning the 
Baroness never again to ask such a 
service from one who had once 
"practised to the elite of Bourne- 
mouth”. Perhaps she recognized 
something of the same crushing tone in 
Denys himself, who responded to her 
joyful news of an impending child by 
recommending abortion in terms that 
made it ruthlessly clear that any 
bastard she might bear him would be 
her own lookout. At all events, the 
catastrophic collapse of her hopes in 
Africa seems to have reinforced a 
much earlier adolescent terror: “for me 
it is still true that death would be 
preferable to bourgeois life”, she 
wrote, explaining in a threatening 
letter to her brother Thomas that, it 
bankruptcy forced her to return as a 
dependent relative to Denmark, she 
would see to it that her family, friends 
and creditors shared her plate of dust 
and ashes. 

It was only after she left Kenya, at 
the age of forty-six in 1931, that she 
took the name of "Isak Dinesen” and 
turned to writing in much the same 
spirit as her tame fawn Lulu: 
“Sometimes when ... her discontent 
with her surroundings reached a 
climax, she would perform, for the 
satisfaction of her own heart ... a war- 
dance, which looked like a brief 
zigzagged pTaver to Satan.” Lulu's 
demon waslaja when she found a mate 
and had fawns of her own, both 
satisfactions that had eluded her 
mistress. Out of Africa is an elegy for 
the continent itself (Karen Blixen sold 
her house, where Lulu danced, to a 
commercial developer for building- 

R lots in what became the suburbs of 
tairobi) as well as for the 
disintegration of its author's llfo there. 
It is full of stories of things lost or 
spoilt, like the iguana which she shot 
for its gloaming azure, green and 
purple skin: "As 1 went up to him . . . 


Long Days 

Ph, this is nothing 

iU H! nur colt ** *■ consumption. 

, Mlfeh from the ocean 
hli eiderdown and chest. 

by. torchlight from Dowson 
*7 - those erotic, 

™* rt **nth--ceiitlury deaths. 

He could still leave for die mountains 
with their windchimes and zen. 

But he's grown to love the fog, 

It's like a sleep in the. blue. 

Even his stammer seems a part 
of it, a not getting through. 

family vvon’t accept It. '•=! ' 

0 8“ v ® him that opening, *' 

JW’i turned to drink, 
jyuny on Vellum Imagines 

vmAai n "?’ cherry-blossom 

, w r | wog dress lies mothballed In e trunk. 

•. At sifc.he writes his Journal", 

•>- in the conservatory’s cold. . 

The disease has taken hold. 

Parts of me are chipping off. 

I think God invented it to punish 
the presumptions of the rich. 
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Blake Morrison 


he faded and grew pale, all colour died 
out of him in one lone sigh, and by the 
time that I touched nim he was erey 
and dull like a lump of concrete.'” 

In a sense perhaps any biography - 
but this one more than most - contains 
an element of shooting the iguana. 
Judith Thurman has produced an 
admirably full, well-organized and 
copiously documented Life. Inevitably 
her aim has been to dismantle the 
intricate, complex, brilliantly coloured 
structures of her subject's imaginative 
world, turning it back with each fresh 
access of domestic detail into the dull 
grey lump of concrete which was how 
life originally presented itself to the 
young Karen. In a sense this life 
resolves itself into a series of 
ignominious failures: the child who 
thought herself a changeling, 
underrated and misunderstood by dull 
bourgeois relatives at Rungstediund in 
the 1890s, had much in common with 
the celebrated sybilline storyteller still 
trying, nearly sixty years later, to re- 
stage Plato’s symposium with Danish 
men of intellect and letters who never 
quite came up to scratch in the 
Rungstediund drawing room. 

But the gap between desire and 
performance, illusion and reality was 
isak Dinesen’s chosen territory, and no 
one was more sardonically aware of the 
exactions that made her at once a 
delight and terror to her friends. In old 
age, she helped herself freely to young 
admirers like the poet Thorkild 
Bjdrnvig, carrying him off from wife 
and child to Rungstediund, where she 
cast herself as the witch in Hansel nnd 
Gretel (“here I’ve been keeping you in 
a cage”, she said when he eventually 
produced a poem, "and every time I 
come to see if you are fat enough for a 
feast you, like Hansel, stick out a bone 
instead of a finger.") Once she held up 
traffic on a bridge in Rome while she 
dropped another offending young 


author's manuscript into the Tiber with 
an appropriate curse (“Rat shit, / Bat 
shit, /Thrce-toed sloth shil . . .’’). 

Whole stretches of Ms Thurman’s 
biography read like rough, clumsy, 
often grotesque working sketches for 
the self-portraits in Isak Dinesen's 
fiction, from Pcllegrina Leoni in "The 
Dreamers" (when Bjornvig refused to 
ratify (heir pact in blood , his captor put 
the affair straight into a sinister sequel 
to that story ) to Miss Malin Nat-og- 
Dag who struck her friends as more 
than a trifle mad in "Deluge at ' 
Norderney". Perhaps this was what 
Isak Dinesen meant by saying, in "The 
Tempest", that any attempt to pul 
daily life on 10 the stage or into a book 
was in essence blasphemous; if so, she 
has met her' match in a biographer 


subtle enough to see that a touch of 
blasphemy does not come amiss in the 
story of a life that so rigorously 
subordinated reality to myth. 

Isak Dinesen was always at her best 
with servants and disciples, from 
.Kamante and her Somali steward 
Farah to the secretary who nursed her 
-to the end, Gara Svendsen; and it’ is 

f irecisely the qualities she required 
rom them - patience, firmness, 
understanding and unimpaired de- 
votion - that make this biography a 
success. She was one of those writers 
who, seeking to escape from drab grey 
concrete fact into a more satisfactory 
sphere of their own making, end by 
drawing the real world in after them; 
and, far from destroying this fabulous 
ability, Ms Thurman reinforces it in n 
biography which establishes something 
not unlike ihe relationship between 
Pcllegrina Leoni and the Jew who 
shadows her in "The Dreamers". What 
looks at first like a remorseless pursuit 
turns out, in the closing pages of that 
store , to be an act of horn age 

E crtornied with exemplary discretion 
y a faithful and clear-sighted follower. 


January Books 

Non-Fiction ■ ■! 

BIAS TO THE POOR 
David Sheppard 

A major contribution to the Inner City debate, 'a braye book, 
well documented and the fruit of much thought and personal . 
experience*. DereH, Worlock, Archbishop of Liverpool.- . . 

Hardback £ 8.06 Paper back£ 6 . 95 

/V '.CHINA I--- ■ 

Alive in the Bitter Sea 
Fox Butterfield 

From first hand reporting and inter vimyahe illustrates the 
catastrophic effects of the Cultural Revolution and Writes an 
accurate and comprehensive picture of the Chinese today. 

£9.96 

Fiction ! 

• MAX 
HowardFast 

Alter the bestselling Layette family aaga this Is a brilliant 
new departure. An ejecting raga-tp-riches story of a moyfe 


cOmplex and satis fying Stories -^ the head of London 
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Cosmopolis from below 


Valentine Cunningham 

Djuna Barnes 

Smoke and Other Early Stories 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Douglas Messcrli 

180pp. Sun and Moon Press. $12.95 
(paperback, $8.00). 

0 94Q63Q 17 7 

Here are fourteen stories, startlingly 
strange, cranky even, but also as raw 
and exciting as swigs of poteen. Culled 
from the dingier nooks of forgotten 
New York newspaper archives they 
inaugurate in arresting fashion the Sun 
and Moon Press's brave project to light 
up for us tiie murky early career of 
Djuno (M g/itwomf) Barnes. They date 
from 1914-16, when Djuna Barnes was 
in her early twenties, prodigiously busy 
spilling dramas, features, interviews, 
stories all over a host of New York 
rags: the Eagle, the All Siorv Cavalier 
Weekly, The Trend, lire New York 
of tP Sunday Magazine, that kind 

What in their compelling way these 
stories do is to mythicize cosmopolis, in 
its most audacious and grotesque 
modern manifestation, as the urbs of 
New York, New York. Even the tiny 
clutch of these Actions that are about 
Europe and country people, or about a 
century other than our own. read like 
modern New York fiction in potential:, 
as if all earlier times and all other 
places were to be lived only as shadows 
of that coming Molochian real. 
Characteristically, when the Polish 
farmer Pontos marries off his daughter- 
Theeg - she of the inherited silver 
eyelashes, the visions of mother earth , 
the crippled feet: a ritualized object in 
helpless little boots, on a litter littered 
with cakes nnd wine - the farmer does 
so in n, story entitled "The Hend of 
Babylon", For What Djuna Barnes 
goes after relentlessly, even among 
those Indeterminate Polish fields, are 
the flawed enticements offered by Old 
Testament Daniel's image of 


apocalyptic Babylon - its head and 
breast of precious metals, its feet of 
clay. In other words she is infatuated 
by those Babylonian frissons of dread 
and delight which she is not alone in 
siting in the New York she knew. 

The denizens of Djuna Barnes’s 
"modern Babylon" are the poor 
employed of lower Manhattan, the 
sellers and buyers of lottery tickets, 
people only too familiar with early 
morning ferry-boats, who rely for love 
upon chance encounters on the stairs 
and in the street, who share back sinks, 
look out onto “interminable ranges" of 
tenements, inhabit “the odor of 
second-hand clothes", and who all 
seem to have bedridden female 
relatives propping up the bedclothes in 
the corners of tneir cramped rooms 
(“Her only family tie was a hard and 
uncompromising knot, ' a crippled 
mother, who hooped out the under 
side of a rose strewn coverlet, a living 
trellis"). Thinned by toil, lost among 
the nearly anonymous multitudes, 
these people have only stubs of names 
left, names whose former European 
polysyllables have been cut right back: 
Tosh, Spare, Olaub, Shrive, Freece, 
Karl, Monk, Swart, Doik, Race. 
Against such blunted existences, the 
types some people have become, or the 
nicknames they ve earned - Lilac Jane, 
Paprika Johnson, The Terrible 
Peacock, The Physician -begin to look 
like triumphs, even if rather grim 
triumphs, of assertive personality. 

Douglas Messerli, who supplies a 
useful introduction to this volume, 
suggests that the types Djuna Barnes 
goes in for owe a lot to what newspaper 
readers expected of their storyteller. 
For instance in the Daily Eagle Miss 
Barnes did a series or twenty-four 
sketches called “Types Found in Odd 
Corners Round About Brooklyn”. But. 
readers of The Secret Agent will be 
reminded of The Professor and The 
Degenerate Us well as The Secret 
Agent himself - and not just because 
Djuna Barnes appears to care as little 
for anarchists (“The Terrorists" one of 
these; stories calls them) as Joseph 
Conrfid does. Like Cbnrad, and, for 


that matter, like Brecht, Djuna Barnes 
recognizes that giving and owning up to 
nicknames, typing and self-typing, are 
necessary strategies of modern, urban 
knowledge and self-knowledge, and so 
of survival. 

“She will make a great thing of it”, 
the "great peasant lather" suggests, 
stupidly confident as he waves goodbye 
to his just-married daughter in “The 
Head of Babylon”. His wife's 
recognition that some effort might be 
needed rings rather truer: “You will 
find it difficult. You will have to invent 
a way of living." Inventing a way of 
living involves, for Djuna Barnes’s 

K le, inventing a way of naming. For 
a Barnes herself, registering the' 
New York way of living meant 
inventing a new way of writing. 

The result is stickily obtrusive, a ripe 
and cheesy style that strives to be 
roughly and carelessly knowing - and, 
of course, is strikingly anticipatory of 
Raymond Chandler at his most wise- 
guy. This writing and these people, the 
implication is, must know their way 
around, must command experience, be 
street-wise, if they’re to stand any 
chance at all of gelling by. The burden 
of such ranging wisdom is frequently 
carried by similes; Djuna Barnes's case 
Is no exception. A suitor has “a 
breaking voice like a ferryboat coming 
In from Staten Island 1 '; the moon 
shines through hair “like butter 
through mosquito netting”; a woman is 
“rigged out with a complexion like 
creamed coffee stood overnight”. 
Similes such as these flaunt their 
knowingness with obvious flash and 
clamourousness (and how much, and 
how oddly, exclamation marks get into 
this writing’s life: beneath Lilac Jane's 
earrings, “as the periods beneath 
double exclamation points, floated a 
pair of gTeen boots”; Paprika's 
paralysed, mother is “a white 
exclamation point this side of error”; 
“Some women as they grow old . . . go 
down life’s pages an exclamation 
point, ). But for all their exclamatory 
showiness the similes are in the end as 
much revelations of pathos as of insight 

anrl nmirar EVm- a<m n ni . LJ.f _i_ . _ . 


' one is struck by how they command 
urban life mainly from below, locally 
and domestically; what they illustrate 
most is the knowledge of the politically 
helpless ones, the socially enfeebled, 
the poor (what price, in fact, a 
shrewdness about dirty coffee cups, 
prole-laden ferries, and un refrigerated 
butter?). 

Which is presumably why it turns out 
that however brave or self-sacrificing, 
wised-up or merely neighbourly people 
may contrive to be, they never evade 
what one of these stories calls “The Jest 
of Jests" - the perpetually hollow laugh 
of the city, its ironically galling traps 
and reversals. In a friendly move, 
beautiful Paprika Johnson swaps 
rooms for a few minutes with her ugly 
friend so that the friend's husband, just 
cured of his blindness, will see 
something pretty on his first look 
round the family apartment: and so 
Paprika loses her own admirer, the 
man who had heard only Paprika’s 
lovely singing voice and who, sneaking 
into her room to pay his respects, 
mistakes her hideous friend for the' 
woman of his fantasies. Vara Kolveed 


fortes herself lo he i 

owning up lo rabbeffS'i 
committed in ordn^tH 
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The birth of modern freedom 


SIX silver-plated 
C ochette wins the spC M 
Clochelte's old ticketfe’ 1 * 
friend wins an unannouo 
prize, Doik, the man of all 
dreams and desires, 

pochette, we're told, dra 
prize at the draw in ^ 
Baby oman voice”. In ^ 
Babylon demands herofoa rf 
citizens, while at the s sms fo 
Jetting them get too far on the** 
of it . Such downbeat concha* 
such strong and simple irotS 
of Djuna Barnes, are not mmu 
short stories, especially iTStJ 
short stories. One thinksconth*# 
O. Henry. But no one Udddtf 
ironies more sleelily - with a «<f 
that can risk occasional pW 
into O. Henryish mawkishnta-t 
did the very youthful Mia Baa 


Two critical journals have recently 
devoted entire issues to a single 
novelist. Twentieth Century Literature, 
a quarterly edited by William McBrien 
and published by the Hofstra 
University Press, Hempstead, New 
York 11550, produced a special 
William Golding Issue for their 
Summer 1982 number (Volume 28 
No 2; 231pp). Guest-edited by James 
R. Baker, the issue contains essays on 
“The Later Golding", by Ian Gregor 
and Mark Klnkead weekes: “William 
Goldina’s The Sea, The Sea”, 
by Andrew Sinclair; “The Grotesque 
in Darkness Visible and Rites of 
Passage", by William Nelson; “Biblica 
and Classical Metaphor in Darknesi 
Visible ”, by Donald W. Crompton: 
“William Golding's ‘Wooden World’ 
Religious Rites In Rites of Passage”, bj 
ser; and an interview witl 
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preface. 

The bilingual review , 
published by the Uniwrft 
Valiry, Montpellier, gives onj 
November 1982 special isne (Nol 
132pp.) to Henry James, and on 
essays by J. Carlos Rowe, on "1W 
and Abuse of Uncertainty in Tkh 
of the Screw”-, Milllcent Befl.orl 
Turn of the Screw and themtedd 
Tabsofu"', Paul Carmignani, <m > B| 
Bostonians ou la maison 
Nancy Blake on "La 
Impossible: L'Age Difficile ik I 
James”; Catherine Vieflledentoa'Jf 
Wings of the Dove and the f 
Art, Patricia Bleu on "ArivtipJ 
rdvglation dans The Bait k i 
Jungle"', Claude Richard or 
Romance de Louisa Pallant*;" 
Blake on “Never Say. fait At i 
dans 'Louisa Pallant'' 1 ; and 
Martin on “Les relations i 
dans ‘Louisa Pallant* 


Bindoff (Editor) 

gsSBsr“ 

[iitkMand Warburg. £105 the set. 
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p, % Hasler (Editor) 

! iwHfctory •rParllament: The House 
£5 1558-1603 
1 Vdooe 1:695pp. Introductory 
S^Awnalces, Constituencies, 

ttb«2: 509pp. Members D-L; 
!Vo)«me3:668pp. Members M-Z 
tySO.nSlheset. 

■1 18875019 

,f.L Hartley (Editor) 

js In (he Parliaments or 
_jb*thf 
Ybbmel: 1558-1581 

JHpp. Leicester University Press. £38; 
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dw only free societies on earth 
iy, freedom and assemblies of 
ntatives freely elected from 


es geographically defined 
symbiotic pair. Of the gift* 
that terrifying Magus, the west, 
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.ChallengingColonialism 

I JkfckMfsr and Egyptian Industrialization,' 1920-1941 
1 cric Davis ■ 

Making use of ajvlde variety of original : sources. Eric 
Davis describes thd first Arab bank arid Us, place In Egypt 
tiel ween the two, World Wars. Describing the Bank MUr's 
sp^orshlp of. Egypt's fi FS t Indigenously financed and 
industrialization movement, Davis develops a 
model to explain the banks ihitial successes, its eventual | 

crKn°J939 ^ Pl fr ° m fore,8il ecorton ’ | c control, and its 

on the Near East 

; facilitated *nd retarded AhgMewryV ccmversio'n 
J 1 ’ 01 , helw^eh W5, .yvh^n .Theodore- Herzl first 1 

: Hl S l ^. Lond ° n n a M 1920, when Gr *at Britain received ihe- t : 
SiylSlf °Yi r WW C9he)i.ai»ttes that theW- ! 

f fUcl betw^h 2ipn1 ? tp :and. amjtZiqniiU Solved Into ^ f 
- I ^ stf us^le- .for cqmmuriity; cprt^qj,/. ,. V j ' x . ; ; 

' . The Old Social 

■; Revolutionary ; MoV^mfeitit^ 

: A Study, of Iraq's Old Landed Arid CdfntriercW:^; ! ’ i-;I 
.Classes and df lts Cbdimuriists; ptfthjsts, ; \ vfc/fj: 
i,and Free Officers ■ . i; {.'•'• \\ . 

Hanna Batata - _ : i - : ;"j J\.i => 

TKjs comparative s(udy tM' : tradUrtinal^l it^'hf ^! : 
Iraq and their successors— the iCotrimbnist's-, 'Ba’thists^artd!' 


Free Officers— In terms of soda! and economic relation- 
ships in ehCh area of the country. The author draws on 
secret government documents and Interviews with key 

and ehange r ° dUCe engr08sinB story of struggle 

Prfnceton Studies on the Near East 
Cl othbound,- £74 .40 

Paperboiind, £20.50 ; 

Poland's Place in Europe 

General Sikorski and the Origin of 
the Oder-Neisse Line, 1939-1943 
deiohn Tern 


any^str 


. ‘7° wn viewed ,tKe' product of 

. Gpmmuntst policy. Challenging this' view, : the . author 

Jj?r5 e shifting Polish boundaries westwardi 
. .^s qri^ally proposed by General Sikorksi who saw 
• gainsdn the rtorth and west as part of a design for a boat- 

Um^d Paperbs.und Edition. £11.20 , : . 

j;; ; Erdih ^tl^r . to Ulbr - ' ^ 

y ; yds.- work charts the development of tlvt ' 


German 

rrestruc- 



Conflict in Modern Japanese History: 

.. The Neglected .Tradition ' . 

Tetsuo Najita and /. Victor Koschmann, Editors . ; ; 
Eighteen contributors explore dissent, secession and CM*' 
filet and other similar events that most historians to*- 
dismissed as aberrations In the central flow of JapartseHS*-; 
tory in the 1850s and 1860s and from the end of ihFrtJ.] 
Japanese War through the mid-1920s. The essays offffWta 
only a revisionist analysis but a number of meHiod oNW -l 
suggestions for new ways of analyzing modem Japan*-, 
history., 

Clothbound. £31.70 V j| 

Limited Paperbound Edition, £11.20 . . f 

Agrarian Elites and Italian Fasctan 

The Province of Bologna, 1901-1926 ; .h ^ 

■ Anthony L. Cardoza "Jiifc- 

Treating the tumultuous period from 1901 to. Ine* 1 - 
192(te, this book .describes social and poUHictl -a 
the cradle of agrarian fascism. An early' ^ stronghold « J 
socialist movement, Bologna produced an dite orap*^^ 
capitalists whose prewar intransigence toward 
foreshadowed their role as the rational allies of M 
£31.70 
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West 


probably the King of 
Le6n - had the idea, it was so 


some prince - 
Ledn - had 
promising that during the next 200-odd 


years princes had it all across Catholic 
Europe from the Ebro to the Vistula, 
from Sicily to Scotland. Because the 


caw bearing to mankind they are, 
igb often spumed, among the most 
Ip. They are also purely Western 
min. In the multifold history of 
n they came into being nowhere 
t. Tney have not appeared 
ere else since, except in 
[justice of Western influence. 

The roots of Western representation 
tchhack to the eleventh century at 
t- to the discovery that those who 
service to a ford could save 
elves the nuisance of personal 
eodance in some matters by 
jand empowering someone to 
for (hem. When considerable 
i and time spans were at stake, 
practice was so palpably 
talent for both lord and subjects 
wer Europe that all sorts of 
reals and groups availed 
elw* of it for all sorts of 
.ws. 

had even deeper roots in 
'Ww world. They emerged 
1 he final political collapse of the 
wre of Rome in the West. In 
! chaotic centuries often the 
M way to deal with higher 
iwas io buy one’s way out of 
Jons to them. Those powers - 
uermanic tribal successors to 
Jhanthority - had little sense of 
coffla or public obligation. They 
» itrong sense that if they 
Anything - cows, servants, 
lands, labour dues, 
K&r’w could trade it. or 
lijjfsj “Way- Everything they 
,2$ J.® ffap- The obligations 
Sx'fify Mle or gift came to be 
iw jrwfihJses, or freedoms, or 
, Th® spectrum of liberties was 

^tho riehts of rule or 
Jthat the iords of the land had. 
i “ t0 ^ were treated as 
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J. H. Hexter 


body. There is further the possibility, councilsinafederalsystem.Thcywcre 

cnnwiimoe BnliialivofI aT mbxaUjsmmm — l-!-l l 

a national state 


sometimes actualized, of paralysing overlaid, however, by 
the executive and thereby endangering structure. In neither France nor Spain 
the commonwealth. by 1600 did the making of law, or the 

The (roubles of the representative taking or the goods of subjects, or 
idea of reDresentation - unlike mv assemblies from the 1 350s to the 1550s, encroachment on their liberties by the 
heidea of double-emrv b^kkeeS however - went dee P er than that - For ruler, depend mainly on the adviceor 
- was indefinite ' mankind's first experiment in all its consent of a representative body. The 

was indefinite, representative history with the use of representative control of the main resources by means 

institutions the timing was especially which the Kings of France ruled in 
lethal. The fifteenth and sixteenth 


century is a 
independent experiments with a _ 
that looked promising but startec 


assemblies varied extravagantly from 
place to place: in frequency of meeting, 
m who got called up to represent 
whom, in what the representatives 
were told or asked by their summoner 
and ruler to do, in how fully they 
committed those they represented. In 
this matter Europe in the latter half of 
the thirteenth and the whole of the 
fourteenth century is a welter of 

tame 
out 

with scarcely any rules. 

In the end these experiments had 
only three things in common. First, 
they were experiments in 
representation. All the assemblies that 
were not mere gatherings of an 
afforced princely council had at least 
one representative element, a body of 
men assembled to speak for the people 
that chose them. The choosing itself 
was the second element. The 
representatives had to be chosen, 
elected, not by the prince who 
summoned them but by the people who 
sent them. Otherwise they could not 
offer the prince what those people had 
and what he wanted, and the benefit 
to the ruler of the whole exercise 
would be lost. The last thing that 
representative institutions had in 
common was that like so many human 
inventions they turned out to be less 
benign than the inventors anticipated. 
Corporate assent from the authorized 
spokesmen of all effective bodies 
under his dominion to whatever lie 
asked for would doubtless strengthen a 
ruler's hand, and please him greatly. 
That, however, was not all or always 
what representatives offered when 
assembled. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century assemblies of 
representatives fbbnd a number of uses 
for their time. First, they could and did 
bargain collectively for ..redress of 

S icvances in exchange for whatever 
e ruler asked of them. As usual, 
thugs and crooks found their way into 
the service of rulers, especially where 
the money was. Since they Impartially 
ripped oft subjects and ruler, petitions 
of representatives for redress of the 
grievances for which the thugs and 
crooks were responsible coula be of 
mutual benefit to ruler and subject or, 
as political cant or platitudes soon 
came to put it, -good “for the 
commonweal". Representatives could 
also bargain collectively about the uses 
to which whatever they, gave the ruler 
would be put, Conditions that 
representative assemblies attached to 
their grants to rulers reduced the 
pleasures of receiving, however much 
it may have enhanced the joys of 
giving. Besides, assemblies of estates 
gave groups within the assemblies 


sixteentr 

centuries saw a drastic tranformation 
of military equipment and military 
technology in Europe. That 
transformation sharply raised the costs 
of wnrfare to the princes who mainly 
waged it. -Those princes were 
understandably averse to accepting 
devastating military defeats. Sucn 
defeats often followed inability to 


war and peace was wholly and solely in 
their own hand and command. It was 
not shared with a representative 
national assembly of any kind. For 
nearly the next 200 years tne monarchy 
of France was the model for the princes 
of Europe, what they aspired to even if 
they did not attain it. 

At the turn of the sixteenth century 
few observant men would have been 



The House of Commons in session In 1656, drawn by Thomas Simon (who 
died, at about the age of 42, in the Great Plague nineyears later), as engraved 
by Philip Audlnet (1766-1837 ). . . • . 


maintain fortifications and to suppl 
army in the field. Between the middle 
of the fourteenth century and the early 


sixteenth, at least one ruler in every 
‘advanced” land in Europe had 


watched a military campaign bog down 
or collapse because a representative 
assembly in his realm had failed to 
provide him with the financial means 
conduction it successfully. This 


an tempted by what thev could see to 
the path of tni 

representation. Most of 


therefore have had reasonable 
grounds. Under adverse circumstances 
the English parliament had shown 
itself to be a responsible body. Without 
the effectiveness which 
specificity gave to claims to liberties in 
European representative bodies of an 
earlier era, the English had in a 
considerable measure “declassified” 
those liberties, so to speak, 
transforming them from the special 
privileges or social groups or classes to 
“the liberties of the subject”. 

And, of course, our betting man 
would have been right. The shape of 
the historical geography of free 
representative institutions is like an 
hour-glass. From its beginnings in the 
thirteenth century it spreads within 100 
years across the map of Europe. And 
then it narrows and narrows until by 
the end of the sixteenth century only 
England, nnd perhaps the Nether- 
lands. still had representative 
institutions committed to the 
preservation of the liberties of the 
subject or citizen that were not archaic, 
or disastrous, or ridiculous, or feeble, 
or trivial. For more than a century the 
stream flowed only through that 
narrow channel, and for a while it was 
in peril of drying up altogether. Had 
that happened there is every reason to 
suppose that free representative 
institutions would have ended up with 
<the justiciarship, and ostracism, and 
the god-king, and elective episcopacy 
and the liberum veto in the junkyard of 
failed political inventions. They did not 
do so. Gradually and irregularly after 
1688 the hour-glass shape of free 
representative institutions widens 
.beyond its narrow waist in 
seventeenth-century England. Now 
300 years later such institutions 
comprehend a broader area and a 
greater number of people than they 
ever have before. Nor do they appear 
to be obsolete or archaic. Rather, 
every political structure that lacks such 
institutions appears less secure, less 
.viable, less stable than the ones that 
have them. 

The, world, of course, is never, 
{entirely safe for freedom. -Since 
modern freedom has 'proved possible 
only in association with. freely elected 
.representative .bodies, sUch bodies 
have always been the targets df choice 
of enemies of freedom. Nevertheless at 
no time In history before now have the 
people of so many nations lived in 
freedom, at no previous time have the 
institutional foundations of freedom 
been so firmly set among so many 
peoples; at no time before has 
freedom's Imprint been so deep on the 
collective consciousness of so many. 
That would not be true had hot. the ' 
patterns of freedom and men's 
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freedoms - often charters in which 
rulers gave exemptions from burdeps 
hitherto borne to. some place or some 
“estate” of the land. Thus, well back in 
time, the representative, element in 
assemblies of estate, one. great 
Western innovation,, became linked 
with liberties, another great Western 
Innovation. The liberties, however, 
were not ordinarily those of “the 
people” of the commonweal, but of 
fragmented local or “class" interests, : 
ana the representatives were not the 
representatives of “the people" , but of 
thte dr that territory or “estate or 
status group, by. law defined. . 

So, by the mid-sixteenth cenl 
assemblies of estates bad everyw 
encountered systemic difficulties. 
These difficulties plague all repre- 
sentative bodies’ because the dif- 
ficulties are universal and continual 
rather than regional and temporary. 
They have to do with the.way men are 
always, riot with momentary human 


would have been Engl i shmei'. They 
would have been Bnglisnt Eicnl&p-aC 
that time the English would havsJbeen 
aware of a remarkable* Indeed a! 
unique, achievement of their native 
id in recent years. What tnf English, 
done was fight a fifteen-year-long 
land and sea war with tne most 
without relying on a representative ' powerful dynasty in Europe, the. 
body that was sluggish about helping 
them empty the pockets of their 
nibjects^for.the greater glory 0/ God 

for the 

representative assemblies of .estates 
were sluggish in that .respect, many 



argue that the path of the future lay nol , . 

with theFranco-Spanish model of pure perceptions of them undergone a trans- 
monarchy but with liberty and formation at the narrow waist of the 
' ' ‘ hour-glass, ■ a - transformation that 

rendered them viable as they had not 
been earlier for the modern world. The 
transformation - happened in . the 
English parliament 'between the. 
Reformation 
Revolution". 


and the ‘‘Glorious 


; So use of. Spain/ That war' 


Modern 


II 

liberty, . .as 


inhabitants of 


: wrecked the English eeonortiy be cause 


not • Western democracies enjoy It, appe; 
use - .then to be one of the prime hum 


are 
lumen 

goods, perhaps the .iuperordinate 
political , good f Withou t J t many other: 
jiumanvg&dds and all 1 Other ppUtlcfel 

cause the war was bald for m&Jnly goods becdrte^uncertain;'. precarious 

out of current taxation imposed not by and insecure. It Is thus the modern 

rulers took care to find other sources of -the Queen alone upon her subjects but P°}jucal value - sine qua wp* 1 - To 
supply for the costs of war, other by England’s national assembly, understand its origins Is to understand 
means for 5 doing whatever, their, parliament, on the .constituencies that some of the bdispenwble conditions 
forebears had done or tried to do its representative branch, the House of for its survival. An JnquiAr into, its: 
through^ bodies . Shat included; Commons, represented. Five parti a-, origins is not an dxerdsejn 
representative members. When the. menu voted the needed sums over, anfiquarianism but an effort to k^w. 
-rfnees found ways both to : avoid. : a span of fifteen yean, The same/, fo^rimnte terms for the weU-taldg of 
nnces sound ways o« ... . .... *J£ eot j a . : of topdem society, to knowllrst thfogs 

afion on major.; matters of fost. In view of the ..Wstoroil 
Ikes. The ground ofVthe 

Hon to monopolies WaS (hat they between 1529 add ToSS. «. • 
were contrary to the" liberties of the ' Ffijiunately th6 accessible means for . 
subject. Neither the Commons qor understanding this, the edited soiycesi 



By 1600 It looked m though r the; 
returns might be in op the matter 0* ' 

Western invention, of- political;, 

ntation and . on , the unique 1( 
esterri ; version; ... of , liberty 
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the work of -rogfonU., government 
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Dutch. For several reasons for which 
there is no space here, the Dutch would 
' -*•-«■ *•••■■ -I* been fewer, and t they 
been even. lesy persuasive 
than lb? English. ..*•■' 
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and reference works on parliaments 
during thal span of lime, have 
themselves undergone remarkable 
expansion in the past sixty years arid 
fantastic growth in the academic year 
1981-82. The gross weight of last year’s 
growth is 251b 13oz. The larger part 
consists of two three-volume reference 
works in the History of Parliament 
series - The House of Commons 1509- 
1558 (91b 8oz) ana The House of 
Commons i 558-1603 (Ulb I3oz). The 
remaining 41b 8oz is Proceedings in the 
Parliaments of Elizabeth 1: 1558-1581. 
Respectively these arc works of 2,103 
pages, 1 ,91 1 pages and 592 pages. So in 
a single year the total increment of 
materials Tor the study of parliament 
under the Tudors conies to more than 
4.600 pages. If we are to grasp the full 
significance of this scholarly windfall 
we will have to examine it from several 
angles. We must recognize this flood of 
words - we have already qought to do 
so - first as a contribution to' 
our means of understanding n critical 
period In the history of Western and 
ultimately of world institutions. 
Second, as two major and different 
sorts of Increment to our scholarly 
resources. Third, as segments of two 
major and quite divergent scholarly 
enterprises. Finally, as a dear signal to 
us to rally our resources at a present 
and unique moment in the history of 
our culture. 

What, in somewhat more detail, is 
the nature and character of the 
increment to our scholarly resources 
that the multi-volume publication on 
the House of Commons and the work 
on proceedings in parliament under 
Elizabeth I provide us with? What do 
these 4,600 pages contain? The largest 
part of the six volumes oh the House of 
Commons from 1509 to 1603 is made 
up of individual biographies of the men 
who sat in the House of Commons 
between those dates, (n the first 
volume of each set the individual 
biographies are preceded by 
parliamentary histories of all the 
constituendes that returned members 
. In elections from 1509 to 1603, 

In each set the section 
"Constituencies? Is preceded by one 
called ‘‘Appendices”. Here, however, 
the parallelism of the two sets to merely 
formal.- The fust four appendices for 


1509-155# are tables of “Dates of 
Parlinmenl", ’■Speakers". “Seats 
available" and “Sources for names of 
Members". In each of the first four 
parliaments of the period about 300 
seats were available. For those 
parliaments, however, the names of 
only about one-fifth of the members of 
the House of Commons are known. 
Because the original returns survive for 
Queen Mary's last parliament as they 
do not for Henry vlll’s first four, we 
know the names of 99 per cent of the 
members for whom seats were 
available in 1558. Appendix V, 
“Parliamentary Lists” , is a guide to a 
miscellany of lists of members. The 
remaining appendices consist of 
several of those lists. The lists were 
made at different times between 1533 
and ]558 by different men for a variety 


workings of the House of Commons at 
a time when other evidence is sparse. 

In The House of Commons 1558- 
1603 there is one appendix for each 
Elizabethan parliament, ten in all. 
Each tabulates or aggregates for its 
parliament the identical information: 
dates of sessions, name of Speaker, 
number of members, aggregate 
residential qualifications of members, 
aggregate electoral qualifications or 
members, .number of members with 
central and/or local office, aggregate 
parliamentary experience of members, 
aggregate parliamentary activity of 
members. (There is an eleventh 
appendix on the Marian exiles in the 
parliaments of Elizabeth.) These 
exerdses in aggregation are 
appendices to the Introductory Survey 
written by the section editor, Peter 
Hasler. fn its Introductory Survey the 
1558-1603 set differs most markedly 
from the 1509-1558 set. This latter 
work has no introductory survey. Its 
appendices are in the odd situation of 
being appended to nothing 
whatsoever. . 

■ The book entitled Proceedings In the 
Parliaments of Elizabeth I, volume 1 
1558-1581 consists, of documents 
edited .by Terence Hartley of the 
University of Leicester. The volume 
includes edited versions of all the 
surviving manuscript sources hitherto 
unpublished on the first four 
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parliaments of Elizabeth’s reign. These 
are the sources that that zealous 
manuscript searcher, Sir John Neale, 
tracked down For his magisterial three 
books on Elizabethan parliaments. 
The volume is made up of nearly equal 
parts of such sources and of sources 
previously published elsewhere. 
Three-fifths of the previously pub- 
lished materials were collected by Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes in the early seven- 
teenth century in his Journal of All 
the Parliaments [of Elizabeth I\ and 
were printed in the 1680s. Another 
100-oad pages of sources on the 
parliaments of Elizabeth had appeared 
in other publications during the past 
two centuries. The sources in print but 
not in the D'Ewes collection were 
widely scattered, perhaps one should 
say obscurely buried, in places of 
varying accessibility. 

. The most illuminating hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts that appear 
in Proceedings are journals like John 
Hooker's of the Parliament of 1571 , 
kept by private members of the House 
of Commons. For the following year 
there is the splendid daily account that 
Thomas Cromwell kept. Such a journal 
can fine-hone our rough understanding 
of what went on in the House of 
Commons four centuries ago. In 1572 
Cromwell caught the substance of 
whole days of debate. It is only by close 
reading of debates like those he 
recorded that we can grasp what it was 
like to be a member of an Elizabethan 
parliament Only thus, for example, 
can we reach into the consciousness or 
Tudor Englishmen and sense, through 
their express hatred of the doings of 
Mary Queen of Scots, of Philip of 
Spain, of the Pope -who excom- 
municated Elizabeth, and of their 
Papist fellow countrymen who still 
clung to their obedience to Rome, the 
deep levels of anti-Popery that 
remained an element of English 
political sensibilities for centuries. 

The voices of such men poignantly 
express immediate feelings, so that by 
listening closely we can know 
something of what it was like to be 
them. Of some of them we may find 
other dimensions - or more of the same 
dimension - by hunting them down in 
the index of names in Proceedings. Of 
all the rest we will find some added 
dimensions in The House of Commons 
1558-1603 or occasionally in the 
volumes for the earlier sixteenth 
century. And we do need to grasp such 
dimensions. As Conrad Russell has 
properly reminded us, in the days of 
Elizabeth and the early Stuarts no one 
was a parliament man. not in the sense 
that today every member of the House 
of Representatives is a Congressman - 


2,725. Of these Hasler believes that 
about 2,400 have been identified with 
certainty. Only for 51 members, less 
than 2 per cent of the total, was it 


necessary to throw in the sponge and 
say “nothing whatsoever is known 
about the Mr except his name”. That 


after 400 years the researchers for the 
History of Parliament Trust should 
have been able to turn up some 
information on 98 per cent of a group 
of nearly 3,000 Elizabethan MPs, most 
of whom were a good bit less 
distinguished in their achievement 
than, say, the tenth decile of persons 
entered in a present-day Who's Who, is 
a marvel. 

Each biography begins with the 
name of the member followed by his 
birth and death dates, when known, 
and his place or places of residence. 
Then follow in chronological order in 
two columns the constituencies for 
which he sat in the House and the dates 
of the parliaments in which he held 
each seat. Next comes a sort of 
curriculum vitae which includes as far 
as possible data on parentage, 
education, marriages, number of 
offspring, status, honours and offices. 
This Information is presented in 
compressed form using standard 
abbreviations. 

A discursive individual biography 
comprises the larger portion or each 
entry. These vary greatly in length, 
depending on tne activity, fame; 
longevity and frequency of 
parliamentary service of the member. 
Thus Sir George Carey, eldest son of 
the first Baron rlunsdon, who sat in six 
parliaments of Elizabeth, has two full 
columns, while William Carey, 
Hunsdon’s fourth son, who sat in only 
two parliaments, receives but a dozen 
lines. For him the poignant first two 
are, “As in the case of so many younger 
sons of the nobility , Carey’s career is 
obscure.” Indeed it is about as obscure 
as the career of any of the 2,438 
members for whom there are- 
“ ’certain’ identifications”. Most of the 
discursive biographies are more 
enlightening. For many of the 
members, tne History of Parliament 
researchers have been able to come up 
with some information on the lands 
they held, and hunches about why - 
that to, In consequence of the influence 
of what family, or of what influence in a 
near-by borough - a member 
happened to be chosen for a particular 
parliament by a particular constit- 
uency. Occasionally a biography will 
produce an enlivening, usually 


examined further what it i. . 
both the peculiarities of ' 

works on the Tudor 
Commons and the f 
Proceedings in 5? BE??! 1 
Elizabeth 1: 1558-1581 j 
was the 

convergence of H two l? * 
scholarly enterprises. To uaSS 

|ts place In those enlemrfaS? 
idle exercise. It may - 1 
some effect on works ttauSt* 

1603 are the result oi ui? 
conception . It has a local habitou 
Tavistock Square and i^Tk 
History of Parliament Trust IiraZ 
years old. It has its own staff ofS 
servants, and it is kept ^ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
its work on the Tudors app^ 
published between 1964 W Ito 
volumes in two sets coven* 
from 1715 to 1790. Those ea 
established a fixed form Um 


.. nrv Survey, one in each of the introductory survey. Aggregating data Simonds D’Ewes. He had tried to 
k tf0 * l !^ndires ftre ill arranged and and distributing them along a time axis collect all the materials about what 
incorrect. On the is only worth doing if the data base is went on in all the parliaments of 
members of the House not pocked with casual lumps and Elizabeth. D'Ewcs’s collection was not 

AAnTfllLOfl 1 . li.. knlnc if if ic rAavnnaklu kAmnftAHann<< I I i/iii a-. 


the MPs are sorted oui not ay cross-companson or me educations oi meir otticiai journals from the time 
■Emadonal position but by the members of the House in 1510 with they began to be kept, the Lords from 
jfSfrihev were county or borough those in 1558? We have from the 1510, the Commons from 1547. In that 
ib us a possible index to official returns 99 per cent of the names century, too, in the so-called Old 
^^irhanttc slides into the quicksands of members of the House in 1558, and Parliamentary History (1751-62), the 
S^Wpucus taxonomy. Or it would if by the most casual happenstance 18 per first attempt was made to make 


with a casual aside: ‘‘As Comparative measurement is hard 

.inn. hn ua pnmioh in nnv raw whpn nnp nf thp. 


tfcalc only an increa! 
Jregfcters available. 


Data are not not systematically or methodically but 


scandalous, item on its dull subject. 
Edward Dudley, first son and heir of 
the fourth Lord Dudley, was scion of n 


dreary bankrupt noble family, 
“undistinguished 1 ’, says his History of 
Parliament biographer with what 
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one who truly of falsely is presumed to “undistinguished*’ , says 
devote himself and most of bto time to Parliament biograp her 
doing what Congressmen do. A, man comes through in print as a gontlc sigh 
who was a Member of Parliament of ennui, “even in Staffordshire”. He 
during the thirty-seven days of the 1576 was married off at the youthful age of 
session might have had some trouble fourteen and elected knight of the shire 
putting In his time as “a Parliament for his county at seventeen. Perhaps as 
man during the 1 ,400 days that passed an unspoken protest against arranged 
until the House assembled once again early marriages he abandoned his wife 
for the sixty-odd days in 1581. To find in London and withdrew to his damp 
something about what most of the men rural lair, Dudley Castle, where in 
elected one time or another to the intervals between rioting, cattle 
Tudor House of Commons did, with the stealing and defending himself against 
rest of their lives - who their parents lawsuits by his wife and his creditors he 
were, where they went to school, sired some eleven illegitimate children 
whom they married, what their with a “lewd and infamous woman, a 
religious preference was, who their base collier’s daughter”. It may be 
mends at court, if any, were -for such worth mentioning that the ^Iron 
information we rely on the enormous works" .of his father casually 
but handy biographical reglstere that mentioned in the History of Parliament 
are about five-sixths of each of these biography earned John, " 
two History of Parliament sets just a distinguished place in J 
published. . of the British Coal Indus 

. It seems likely that much of their use indust ^ entrepreneur 
in the near , future •m be of this Jet's- OT point t< 

bet-better-acquainted wili- Given the dimension of _thp bioor 


1929, when Namier pubfcfcdj 
Structure of Politics at the Amsfe 
George III. Sir Lewh N m 
dominated the editorial board dk 
Trust. The intense though n 
vision of the House of Common 
permeates The Structure of * 
created (he pattern for un ‘ 
the History of Parliament 
which follow the plan of i 
chapters of The Structure 
and of the foundations on which 
chapters were erected. 

It is easy to say- and pr 
that the History of Parliament 
for the Tudois too faithfully 
Namier's vision of politics In the 
when the second HanoveriuiiK 
English throne. In that viewabt 
said in parliament or about 
was or no interest.. 
(Namier's own word). 

House was not their ultimate 
means to ulterior aims.” j 
history of parliament is the (buy 
how the governors of the n 
organized the chaos of 
ambition, indifference, i 
idleness that spilled out on {be Son 
the House in such a way that 
govern, and of how at the him 
they tailored the government oil 
realm ta fit the ulterior 
members, their asplralloruiioW® 
indifference, greed andidtewstj 
were the raw material out of W 
governors had to elicit a lei 
consent from the House ot 
in the 1750s. • : 


SnSSTbelpful when for their user it is because of the haphazard tricks of atic and casual publication of sources 
Lessvvork' whether they bear time, the case is desperate. The dust- on Stuart parliaments continued 
significant cultural change jacket flaps of the 1509-1558 set say during the nineteenth century as in the 
sixteenth century or to an that their constituency accounts and course of their work antiquarians and 
Aavncrasy of academic publishing in biographical studies are “constructed historians of the early Stuarts, 
rfcmneteeiith on the same general principles as the especially the great S. R. Gardiner, 

ta ssssr" namtiv “ of ,h05e 

lh= Th suta^n. history of .ho 

SSndix, that for 1559, Sere is an publication of manuscript sources on 


1U ‘ “‘ w,w ” as the previously pGbUsherf volumes 

Hoi ts follows. appears to have been truly impossible. 

Erwrimcc- . , . Professor Bindoff showed very good 

mlxn who bad sat Ui prevjou* s indeed in not trying to do it. 


Parliament 
were to sU In next Parliament 


nse indeed m not trying to do it. 
The History of Parliament Trust, the 


were to (It in next rarnamciu jj-to The History ot Parliament 1 rust, tne one English, one American, it had no 

A like Item appears in the nine enterprise tnat gave scholars the binding force on anybody, but actually 
acceediDg appendices. Level of magnificent works of reference that the up to now it has more or less held. The 
experience In a deliberative body can sets on the sixteenth century are, is agreement was between J. E. Neale, 
tore a significant effect on its ability to going on with its work. A further set, later Sir John Neale, and Wallace 
id with the business before it. In an that on 1660-1690, is in the press. Notestein, later Sterling Professor of 
Btubethan House of Commons, There is one medieval set (1386-1422) History at Yale University. In effect 
tower, the experience of present and one Stuart set (1604-1629) yet to the two scholars delimited their 
Moiben is not adequately measured do. Some thought ought to be given to spheres of future interest: Neale would 
bydoupting how many had been in tlte - and perhaps some advice taken on - ’Take” the Elizabethan parliaments, 
pmlous parliament. On a very hasty the organization and presentation of Notestein those of the early Stuarts, 
nuthrough of the M’s In the register of statistical data in these sets. As the Within a decade the two men became 
umbers, it turned out that one-sixth missing Introductory Survey for 1509- the dominant scholars in their 
bdnt inn previous parliament but not 1558 hints, the need to reflect surely respective fields in their respective 
is the previous one. A more careful increases as inquiry recedes from the countries and directors of graduate 
canvass of the members elected in 1604 eighteenth century towards the students. Each remained dominant up 
totoates that fully 55 per cent had fourteenth, from the Lale Hanoverians to the time of his retirement, and 
previous parliamentary experience to the Late Plantagenets. U also consequently was for many years the 
raiher than the 40 per cent that the increases as the clear stagnant politics most influential trainer of students in 


r. T.ir, li a IT unofficial manuscript sburces on the 
n Vh 8 ^r nmmnnt P fr Jm i SJ 7 ^ parliaments of Elizabeth 1 since the 

SS 1680s. When Neale died half a century 
Mntury, too, in the so-called Old a f ler ^ Neale-Notestein pact there 
Parliamentary History (1751-62), the had still been no such publication since 
first a tempt was made o make , he 168Qs then of nearly 

available sources on the whole past of , hrec hundred years. Professor Neale 
pa^aments^ from^e| begmnmg. In d - d not glve y top priority to lhe 

*be first complete separately p re p ara ti 0 n for publication of the 
published private diary of a parliament Manuscripts on the Elizabethan 
of the early Stuarts appeared, that of pnHiaments that he knew so well - not 
Edward Nicho as for 1621. Unsystem- \ ox himself or for his students> or for 
atic and casual publication of sources on else . His top priorily for bo, h 

° n . St JP* “SW himself and his students was the 
during the nineteenth century as in the researc h f or an( j writing on his own 
course of their work antiouanans and (hree major k on B the English 

historians of the early Stuarts, parliaments under Elizabeth, 
especially the great S. R. Oar diner , r „ , . , . , . . . , 

encountered narratives of those Before the death of either scholar 
assemblies lhe source materials and reference 

’ . works published from the American 

The subsequent history of the. side as a result of the Neale-Notestein 
publication of manuscript sources on pact were Commons’ Debates for 1629, 
parliaments from 1559 to 1688 owes its ed. Notestein and Relf (1921); The 
contours to a sort of pact, probably Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes ... [3 
inexplicit, made well over a half- November 1640-20 March 1641], ed. 
century ago by two rising historians, Notestein (1923); Notes of Debates In 
one English, one American. It had no the House of Lords . . . 1624-1628, ed, 


countries and directors of graduate 
students. Each remained dominant up 
to the time of his retirement, and 
consequently was for many years the 
most influential trainer of students in 
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Syracuse University, Bryn Mawr all. He gave I hem enough of one so that 
College and Yale University. he fiercely warned off the turf any 

Between the record of publishing young scholars who thought that to edit 
sources on the parliaments of the early aT, d publish such a source might be an 
ituarts in the United States and of appropnate contribution to his or her 
mblishing the sources on Elizabeth I’ s paitof the advancement of leamm g. In 
tarliamenls in England the contrast 1980. then, the situation with respect to 
vas stark. When the Notesieln-Neale publication of research material and 
>acl came into being there had not “urces was as follows: from 1604 to 
ieen a single major publication of 1W9 - most sources published, many 
inofficial manuscript sources on the sin f e 19-1 by American editors, ana 
sarliamenls of Elizabeth 1 since the uctive work on the rest under way, a 
1680s. When Neale died half a century biographical register of the Lona 
after the Neale-Notestein pact there ^ a [, a 7 lc I 1< 1640—41 (by Keeler] 

had still been no such publication since published. History _ of Parliament, 
lhe 1680s, a span by then of nearly *604-16*9 nothing; from 1559 to 1601- 
three hundred years. Professor Neale »»»««. nothing published since 1683; 
did not give top priority to the History of Parliament, 1558-1603, 
preparation for publication of the rDthin 8' 

manuscripts on the Elizabethan As a consequence of recent and 

J inrliaments that he knew so well - not planned future publication the whole 
or himself, or for his students, or for situation with respect to . research 
anyone else. His top priority for both materials readily accessible to scholars 
himself and his students was the on the parliaments of the Tudor and 
research for and writing on his own the StuanS has been transformed. As 
three major works on the English we have seen, suddenly in one year 
parliaments under Elizabeth. scholars have in print a larger 

Before the death of either scholar P/°F OI1 i 0 ,? °i th .® materials forme 
the source materials and reference ™dy of the 

works published from the American 155 £ to ^81 than they have forthe 
side as a result of the Ne aic-Notestein P” 1 ] 8 JJ ei J J ?^ e l5 nd K C ? a ftS S ShlH 
pact were Commons' Debates [or 1629, ■ 0 l ..!f 29 , f J ndeed ' f J r wha , 

ed. Notestein and Relf (1921); The m . a . kes llttlc difference, they have all 

Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes ... [3 of l L 

November 1640-20 .March 1641], ea. More material on the history of 
Notestein (1923); Notes of Debates in Tudor and Stuart Parliaments has 
the House of Lords . . . 1624-1628, ed, come recently, as more is to come 
Relf (1929); The Parliamentary Diary soon. In the past five years the Yale 
of Robert Bowyer 1606-1607, ea. Center for Parliamentary History has 
Willson (1931); Commons’ Debates published Commons Debates 1628 in 
1621 , ed. Notestein , Relf and Simpson four volumes, edited by Johnson, 
(1935); The Parliamentary Diary of Sir Keeler, Cole and Bi dwell. By next year 
Edward Dering 1670-1673 , ed. the Center expects to complete its 

Henning (1940); 77ie Journal of Sir *work on Proceedings in the Parliament 
Simonas D’Ewes [12 October 1641-10 of 1628 by publishing the proceedings 
January 16421, ed. Coates (1942); in the House of Lords, supplementary 
Keeler, The Long Parliament, 1640- documents and a general index for the 
1641 ( 1954 ) : Proceedings In Parliament six volumes. Also i n the recent past the 
1610, ed. Foster (1966). The relevant Royal Historical Society published 
publications from the English side Proceedings of the Short Parliament of 
were J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan 1640 , edited by Cope, and the Yale 
House of Commons (1949); J. E. University PressTTie Private, lour note 
Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments of the Long Parliament 3 January-5 
1559-1581 (1953): and J. E. Neale, March 1642, edited by Coates, Young 


publications from the English side 
were J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan 
House of Commons (1949); J. E. 
Neale, Elizabeth land Her Parliaments 


ITT 


what It is supposed to measure. 

finally, both the taxonomy and the 
Presentation of statistics might profit 


*Mce. Does a classification system ( S 
wt divides its aggregates into classes cxecu te 


figure given in Appendix X suggests, of place, interest and spoffs is rendered his country in his chosen field. Each 

We are again faced by a set of statistics turbulent and opaque by the intrusion kept his own attention on, and directed 

of small use for significantly measuring of issues and principles, as it is in the the attention of his students towards, 

early seventeenth century. his special sphere of interest. The 

^ . , , . , . * outcomes of this informal division were 

The scholarly enterprise of which the oddl dive rgeni in their, impact on 
reference volumes on the House of 'schoforshlD. 

Commons from 1509 to 1603 are a part 

is compact, well organized and Early on, Notestein conceived the 
nvArninn under a set of overall rules; it noble and generous Idea of 


early seventeenth century. 

The scholarly enterprise of which the 
reference volumes on the House of 


Neale, Elizabeth land Her Parliaments 
1559-1581 (1953); and J. E. Neale, 

Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments 1584- and Snow. Within the year we can 
1601 (1957). e?pect publication by the History of 

Neale’s second priority was the SfiSSigfl ^orJoated 5 v 

olr Sr 


a little reflection and expert Commons from 1509 to 1603 are a part 


compact, well organized and car 
:utea under a set of overall rules; it noble 


55 but h which one class does has been continuous, and at tlte end of systematically editing for publication 


jrt wholly subsume the other (eg 


Wki ilTT — — Hartley * wur*. un mo puiBuiwm «. 

Kwb« graphs and pie graphs help Elizabeth is a part has been neither 
statistics comnact nor continuous. Unlike the 


parliaments 
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OUVlERztlNZ m ' • De ^ lm ^™'* mM ^ mltlD,tni, t t 8aO-l920 ' 

Thi* comprehensive and lyitemaiic analysts or the changing loclal sttuciureoron" 
. American industrtol city in lire critical period when it emerged to based upon a wide 
ringo of sources — including the raqduscripi censuses for Detroit of 1880, 1900 
and 1920 — which allow Zuiu to examine spaiLpI as well as pactf procenesiind (he 
> role of particular ecoitomlcfliid physical environments. January 1983, £34.40. 

>i; /'' V Chicago 

, Tht UnivttiUy of Chicago Press J2B Buckingham Pataas Road, London SVFIW BSD ; 


get-bcttei>aripiaintetf soft Given the 
name m a Tudor source, of a person 
othewse little known, a scholar will 
be able to turn to the History of 
Parhamenf volumes sis he now turns to 
Uk Dictionary of National Biography 
and have a reasonable chance to find 

{Si y y. th , er , c ‘ or at,cait » find 

bibliographical leads> to the routes 
along which to pursue his quarry (bid a 
family context In which to plaw him. 

The indiVidpal biograrthles are thfe 
crowning achievement of the devoted 
scholars who have worked for so long 

ssaiirsrsTSpl 

p&S'at 

fiwl paragraph of Peier 
Hasleris editorial Introductory Survey 

S-A e i vo t ,m ® s for the reign oT 
Elizabeth. A total of more than 4 500 
held in the parUame^ thVt 
met between 1558 and 1603. The 
number of persons who held these 
eeats*wds probqbly-betWeen 2>65p and 


may indeed point to a missing 
drmonBion- of thp biographies In the 
History of Parliament 1558-1603. They 
are ordinarily blind to sources of gentry 
income other than rents and court jobs 
and jobbery. 

• In the individual biographies a place 
Is always reserved for the par- 
liamentary career of the biographee, 
but in the House of Commons under 
Elizabeth most members “did nothing 
in particular". Thus thfe grim record ot 
Edward Dudley** ; addiction to 
brawling and producing bastards is in 
no way moderated by an account of 
distinction achieved fn (he House of 
Commons the only time he sat. He ' 
appears to have achieved none 
whatsoever. 

• - in ' 

Briefly and inadequately described, 1 
such has been the conjoined windfall of 
resourees for Inquiry that 251b 13oz of 
publications have brought to the world 
Of scholarship. We will not 
S?P/^ 6n L d the characteristics of the 
windfall*, however* until, we. have. 


Whatever the appropri 
such a vision of poliGcs im 
in the 1750s. it 1s surely not 
a vision of either to the « 
century. Thomas Gromwji 
leading the House 
break with Rome, and Wflw®. 
running the gauntlet beWWA 
and Commons in tw 
religion and succes»on. # fcJ* - 

Under the circumstances 

or the 1570s there was WJJW 
and to parliaments thJJJ 
doling out of spoils. \Vbw P 1 

ffieHou»urg«!EUzabeto 

cousin and possible 
they were potentially pjttfj. 
heads on tne block; So itM 
while to pay heed to ***' 

One might complain that t» 
on the Tudors p 
Namierized. . • ; • 

Still, what of it? If 
History of Parliament 
a history of parliament .or J 

of Commons, one 
protest. But of course ttwj 
group produces 
reference matenato^ 

parliament. It takes no 

inquirer to find 
rcfcrcpco raawto tW c _. 


f m 


volume in 


- ' " -sitories, academic llbrariek and 

liment rooms in Great 

effort of the History of Parliament Britain, Ireland and the United States. 
TYust, the enterprise of preparing for From 1921 when, in collaboration with 


'■Ik House of Commons 1509-1558, publication unpublished materials on F. H, KeU, he i published Vic Aside from one or tw sera 
frito, escapes all the above sorts of proceedings in the parliaments Commons Debates for 1629, \o the death Neale had made av, 
WU.Il does so because it has no between 1558 and 1688 has never in 350 prewmtdaywork towardsthegoal “holononly 
Jwiuctory Survey" to criticize, years been undertaken with a sufficient Notestein set sb lona ago has never m he ^had quoted jj 1 ® 
OaecauaVOid all errors of commission staff, an overall plan, and the prospect wholly ceased in the United States. It is Still li [Would not befrue toi 
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nothing. We can perhaps 
wny the editor of the 
jjy-i j 58 volumes did not provid? an 


years been undertaken with a sufficient Notestein set so long ago has never 
staff, an overall plan, and the prospect wholly ceased in the united States. It Is 
of adequate financing to carry the work currently being carried toward more 
througn to completion. It began in the extensively , than cvei before by 
1630s with the hard patient work of Sir- scholars at the University of Missouri. 


Early on, Notestein conceived the The House of Commons 1558-1603. As 
able and generous idea of we know, this did not happen. When 

systematically editing for publication Neale died in 1975, twenty-foui 1 years 

foresee Us parliament by parliament the whole into the job. It was not done. Six years 
— ibss of unpublished private diaries of later it was the heaviest part of the 
arliaments from 1604 to 1649, windfall of 1981-82.. There remained 
altered through dozens of public the mass of manuscript sources thaj 
sitories, acadomic libraries and Neale had collected and had had 
liment rooms In Great transcribed, which were the solid 
imiuii, uuxind and the United Stntes; foundation of his three major works on 
f rom 1921 when, in collaboration with parliaments in the reign of Elizabeth. 
\ H, Relf, he published The Aside from one or two scraps, at his 
Commons’ Debates for 1629, to lhe death Neale had made available to- 
resent day, work towards the goal scholars only so much of this material 
Jotesteln sot sti long ago has never as he had quoted In his three books. 


manuscripts ,the most fully 
documented of all the parliaments 
between 1558 and 1688, and freakishly 
one for. which there is not a single 
published private account of Commons 

S occedinga. Within the next three or 
ur years at the Yale Center Ms Cole 
and Dr Bldwell 




and 1626, and Ms .Cole hers on lhe 
Parliament of 1614, Prof Snow and Ms 
Young intend to .contlhue their 
editorial work on the Long Parliament. 
There is a good chance that in a lew 
veers’ time they will fill in the gap that 


wholly ceased in the United States. It is Still It woula not be true to Mr that he years’ time to^ll ffil in We rap tnat 

currently being carried forward more personally gave the editing and has now 

extensively than ever before by publishing of the sources on the me sclent of D Ewes 

scholars at the University of Missouri, parliaments of Elizabeth no priority at Long ParUament edited by Notestein 
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doing well now to 1 

not cPone hitherto, 

not do halfaaedwg^: 
It is not f 

out things they ® S 1 
have clearly 
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Yale January Books 

Confidence Men and Painted Women 

■ -..A Study of Middle-class Culture in America, 1830- 
1870 ; - - - . . ■ 

Halttunen ' 

’ Hilttunen describes . in. lively detail the dress, . 
' etiquette, and mounting ritual of sentimental Amer- 
'S."- Slie traces sentimentalising decline by focus- 

! tog on the parlour theatricals that became a popular 
of entertainment after 1850. Blus, £16.50 

Michelangelo 

! '* psychoanalytic Study of His life and Images 
, ; {Wto* S. Lkbert. Af.D. 

- reconstructs the critical events and forces in 

; i : .J^J^halangclo’s early deveiopment ahd adulthood, 
r-. tracing the unique character pf the Images in . the. - 
. artist’s, work to the psychological themes that are - 
• . mvealed. 184 b & W 01 ns. £ 25.00 ‘ 

!.■ Kanazawa ’ - : '■■■ , . 

: r ' Japanese Castle; . ToWh' 

^ v*V- 

: ' , • examine8 the extraordinary urban growth fo, 
t: ^^^^hrcentgry Japan, by focuaiqg on Kanazawa; 
^ - 0116 ot its t^iost important Castie' tbwns. £17.0Q 


Technique and Ideas in (he Aentld 

Gordon Williams ' ’’ ' " ' _ 

WilUams continues to shed new light on the deeper 
sense of classical poetry with his analysis of Virgil s 
literary technique as a method of finding the meaning 
q! V irgii’s work. £21.50 •/' ; 

'i /Vspecta ; of Schpnket^att' •** = \ 

'edited by David Beach ■ : • , ■ / 

This book is a collection of ten ^sSys each pf which 
contributes to the growing field of Sphenkerian rer, 
search. Ckrth £21.00 Paper £6.95 ■ ; ■ 

The Earliest Motets (to ca, Jl70) 

A Compete ^Comparative Edition . 

Sfwiique book is die first comparative^ ediitibiv of j 
medieval 4 muric encompajising all hvaitoble sources. , 
3-vd. set £360.00 ■■ 

Wilderness wid the American Mind .:,. . , i” 

i ,A daSc study, of America’s chingtg 
wards wilderness. Third edition. , Cloth £2^.0p PapW.^ 

' £6*75 •• vy/'v 

JPL and the American .Space Pro^aiil ^ 


Koppes desert oes 

of JTt, brtnguig ,to life its poIit^.a^trpVerrieSi ! 
, ntus. £ig,oo;^: : rr: - 


; The Realm of the Nebulae . 

. Edwin Hubble : ■ 

Introduction by James E. Gunn ' ; ’ ' ’>]■' 

First published in ,1936, this is a profound (tontribU- 
tipn to our understanding of the cosmos. . Illua, Cfoth 
: «5,00 iyw.;£7;50 1 . 'V'v. 

: '^pviirt. :'Y > : 

edited by Donald S. Zagorta ' \ 0 . 

Well-known specialists provide analyses of Soviet 
economic, political, and military policies towards the 
countries of Eaist Asia. £21.00 

■•.Big.Story 

How the American Press, end Television Reported 
wid Interpreted thfr Grid* of Tet 1968 In ,; Vietnam 
and ^ashingto^. ^bridged edition ,y ." 

' Peter Braeshyp :: ' [V- •' , j 

r •; doth : $2 1’iOO' paper, \ ; ;;; v . • !; . . , . 

: 1 ; l; - 

g .. • ;j ■■■•: 

; : ,T^chin« M a Xaterai^r .QtpttrE;-. \ *..‘ v /> 

edittd. by. Barbarq Johnson ; v /. -v 

; Yajc- litUyerti ty ,.;Prew ; /asshaies. pupli catton .oL tnis 
important sei^V'£8^; ^ r '■ ;• ‘ ;< 

, Y^e.r^rtivfeMty .. 
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64: TLS JANUARY 21 1983 


nl:L * t? scgmcnl edited by Coates, emendations the editor properly uses 
!f' a " Dunn 15 preparing an edition of footnotes. All six footnotes to pp 286- 
r , lbe two ses *j. or] * °f 87 for example account for corrections 
James Is first parliament. Finally, 0 f BL Cott Titus FI from Had 2194. 
™5* # “ ar, J?. y , undertaken to But that is nearly all the editor uses 

complete editorial work on the footnotes for. Three "arguments of 

f "t n ! 1 u? np ^ (Q * J ! w ” t0 persuade Elizabeth of the 
alter half of Elizabeth s reign. Should rightfulness of executing Queen Mary 
if ™aivc adequate support to employ of Scots burst with proper names - 
the assistance he needs for that effort Julius Caesar, Diotaurus, “Frederick 

TltP fflmnl PhOn nf f na iiiapv ^iiaka r i ■■ *..2 


TLS JANUARY 21 1983: 55 


.... — „ n , uiv uiu Ml liui 1 WJU IS iinw; gu iunui> wua uic wviliu a lllal OOUrgeOlS 

»7 for examp^acraunt for corrections forward in Hartley's experienced and revolution; (2) it was preceded 
of BL Cott Titus FI from Harl 2194. capable hands. It is disheartening to necessarily by a major transformation 
But that « nearly ail the editor uses suspect, however, that for lack of in the mode of production from feudal 
footnotes for. Three arguments of adequate financial support, the volume to caoitalist: f31 nil nfh*r 


J"” -1 VI mUmi L#v III a JCJgll, OIIUUIU 

he receive adequate support to employ 
the assistance he needs for that effort 

£ «5f n j? n of rhc Kinge ^N^and^the 'kin^of ^ U ' a - **** rCShapJng 

be too far off. Spam", “Johane Queen of Naples". IV th ^“. econom y- 

And that will be that. An editorial “Henry the Emperor" and '‘Robarte. . . . . . . , That view of what was really going 

effort that began 350 years ago in the King of Ciceli . Julius Caesar all weha\e arrived at the end of the on in England in the sixteenth ana 

study of the fussy antiquarian-nistorian readers will know. But Diotaurus P enuI,|matc chapter in the hisloiy of seventeenth centuries - not a whit 
Sir Simonds D^Ewes will have been Joanna of Naples, Robert of Sicily. m P S reat convergent scholarly oversimplified here - had an inevitable 
completed. All the known manuscript Frederick of Naples and an unnamed entcr P. nses - The end of the impact on the way that historians who 
accounts and documents of all the King of Spain - who actually are they? {^■| ,tima te chapter is the beginning of adopted it perceived what happened in 
parliaments of England from 1559 to And the episodes mentioned - , ,ast ch «P lei J , and that chapter is parliaments between the Reformation 

1088 will have been transcribed and put Diotaurus conspired to slay Caesar at a alre ady well under way. Are we fully and the Revolution. It put paid to any 
in a form that will render them banquet, Robert conspired against aware .how final the last chapter in notion that "the crisis of Parliaments" 
accessible to scholars everywhere. Emperor Henry VII with the latter’s P re P ann 8 mat enals for the study of the as one member described the situation 
Since work is still in progress on sub J5 cls « Joanna consented "to the EJffiS? w Eng la p d D 58 J° £ 1628 fro01 the floor of the House of 
materials on parliament from g I584 ro . mU u dl af h ^ r husbt,nd and cau sed him ^, need ? ot ,n doubt .- Commons, the question "whether 

'«.?■ «* pv«* of Dritotey's J5 L?Lm?!SPmK,**£ g£agLJ* fear 


But that is nearly all the editor uses suspect, however, that for lack of in the mode of production from feudal 
footnotes for. Three arguments of adequate financial support, the volume to capitalist; (3) all other 
I^FmI 0 pers , Uf,de Elizabeth of the for 1584 to 1603 may fall as far short of transformations in society and culture 
cx ?cuting Queen Mary the standards of editing attained sixty were merely superstructure! and were 
JuliSfASL? rv ^ P ro P e ^_ nai ] ,e ? “ veareago as the Proceedings published adequately accounted for by reference 

■- A iv ssaass 1 ^-^ 

Spain , Johane Queen of Naples". IV 

"Henry the Emperor” and "Robarte, c . . . , _ That view of what was really going 

King of Ciceli. Julius Caesar ail So w f . have fl f nved al ,he end of the on in England in the sixteenth and 
■eoders will know. But Diotaurus P enuI,imate cha P [cr «* the history of seventeenth centuries - not a whit 
Ioanna of Naples, Robert of Sicily' two S reat convergent scholarly oversimplified here - had an inevitable 
Frederick of Naples and an unnamed entcr P nscs - , The _ end of the impact on the way that historians who 
Cing of Spain - who actually are they? Rf ni | Itltnab? cha P ter is the beginning of adopted it perceived what happened in 
told the episodes mentioned - , ,ast cha P ler . and that chapter is parliaments between the Reformation 

\infaii«i« * i—.n . already well linnflr WAV Arp uh» fnllu nn/i thn Dbu/iIuNam T* a 


, Of such processes '^* s 
time, none wSofi 8 ' 
and none called forth 0 “kf® 
displays of poBdSftafS 
men or more notriSrl^ 


men or more notaKS** 
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t . ---r — -- — er- -O T- auu P rea 11 perceivea wnai nappened in 

the last chapter, and that chapter is parliaments between the Reformation 
already well under way. Are we fully and the Revolution. It put paid to any 
aware how final the last chapter in notion that “the crisis of Parliaments . 
preparing materials for the study of the as one member described the situation 

Pfo rl J a ™ n u ls °!, En 8 ,aild from * 558 to in 1628 from the fl oor of the House of 
.1688 will be? We need not be in doubt: Commons, the question "whether 
what is done m the next ten years is all parliament will live or die”, was a 
that will be done ever. Scholars do not matter of serious historical interest As 
do biographical registers of members an instrument of the rising middle 
of the same parliament twice. And rhey classes the House of Commons was 
are not likely to make new collections sure to survive and triumph; the 
of sources that have already been dialectic of history had, so to speak 
collected. already put the fix in. This view of how 

That the sort of effort that yielded things happened in history and of what 


aince wore is still in progress on 
materials on parliament from 1584 to 

IfizlQ l If A moiv nr>lf 1 


including Hartley himself, who during f . . 9 sc . h 9 ,ars normally look to tu,1C4 - lco - already put the fix in. This view of how 

the next decade will bo carrying l °9 , . notes c for mformat ion in modern That the sort of effort that yielded things happened in history and of what 
through the remaining editorial tasks , IQ . ns of sou rces. And what of those the great windfall of 1981-82 will cease counted has had remarkable powers of 
The Hartley volume is hound in llohi "fflments of law" for « as predictable as the tides. The survival. In the light of the evidence 

hmwn fJnth 1 'Si! fin,aEl ing Mflry off? On inspection they duster of skilful scholars gathered in mad e available by the three centuries 
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brown doth, pleasant to the touch, and 
has an elegantly designed dust-jacket 
f nd endpapers. The pages are a joy to 
look at: The typeface is handsome and 
easy on the eye against the heavy off- 
white pages on which it Is printed. The 
outer margins - Wa inches - are 
wonderfully generous. Surely of the 
many publications that have gone to 
press in the three centuries during 
which this sort of work has been done. 
Proceedings is the most beautiful. 
.But is it preferable to all the others? 
iTefcrable surely for one whose prime 
comrern is the pure aesthetics of book- 
maldng. But .what about the concerns 
of hi s ton ans who will be the main users 

-of PrnrpArllHar') Cmm r 


-.v. auuiccsf un tnese matters meir rasxs ana gone their way. In the ni «oncai & 
there is not a single explicatory United States the scholar editors 1930 s throi 
footnote. . loosely assodated with the Yale Center [ okc - The 

As with footnotes so with cross- c i j!5 m » e , n - fl !T History, and in brought to 
references. Since there is a scattering £ ng «A d Dr Hartley, will have brought J 1 ™- tb ® 
of them the editor must have Iuq* n?^ eflr 'i 0ng edltona! enter P»sB jj”®) and 1 
recognized their usefulness. He does that D Ewes 10 “mpletion - or °} the soc 
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not, liowever, recognize the rationale near 10 complehon as it ever will get. | deas mat were meant to support 

foT .cross-refcrendriE a work like j sources or support, governmental have one by one collapsed in the pa< 

Proceedings', that the editor should call a ° d P nvat f e “ the British Academy, the [ ew decades. No historian of statur 
to the attention of readers con- n ,stor X °‘ ^ arbamen t Trust, the John has stepped in to try to prop up tli 
currences of evidence in seoarate r efl , n . ow Charitable Trust, the sa 8$mg political annexe, which leane 

rlrv'iimnntn nnj ...l..— .. . ” Leverhlllme T met flu asainst nnH mllnnc^il unit, ilu 


— — wi itnuwa tun- 
currences of evidence in separate 
documents and substantive con- 
tinuities in the actions of parliaments 
over time of which the editor will be 
aware and which the reader may miss 

A scholar 1 la Inn n li -.’TfS' 


Leverhulme Trust, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities - that 


made available by the three centuries 
of editorial effort now in , its 
penultimate stage, this view of the 
historical school Sla mode from the 
1930s through the 1960s is also a bad 
joke. The total mass of evidence 
brought to support it is and has been 
tnvjal, the mode of argument both 
trivial and infantile. The bearing walls 
of the socio-economic structure of 
ideas that were meant to support it 
have one by one collapsed in the past 
few decades. No historian of stature 
has stepped in to try to prop up the 
sagging political annexe, which leaned 
against and collapsed with the main 
structure. It is clearly beyond repair. 

In the 1970s historians did begin to 
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ofjWVed/MEj? From“ their ‘ooiSTof over bmeofwhich the editor 'will 'be ff* th L ee de 1 cades ln . ,ha 1970s historians did begin to 

view mwh that makes^eStl^ RJf and *W cb Jhe readers may^ miss. step m to tidy up the mess thatSeir 

volume attractive to the blbUoDhUe U8 ^ g H s I ource collection with makeTt 09 £ 1688 * and ^ mimediale predecessors hod made of 

; becomes a nuisance. 1 A vohiSE nf l partl « llar question \n mind may not SI? JS. p P a5ible fo [ tbe J ?® x , 1 one or he modem understanding of political 
neatly pa^ ofi hea^' e ^ rI ^ r ' or later parents L ife under ' lhe ™®rs fnd l?uar“ 

Proceedirigsaa weighty tome indeed’ s,Ibi ! ar ma ttcrs. A cross- |o m f m JjJ® .*?* support Some of these historians actually read 

By increasing the number of pages the s>r f tem then saves a n e?d r i^ ksan ° f ^ tho a «mmulated editorial work of the 

generaiis margins make thefr SS'V t,ra ? flnd s P fl f« him , f W ? atev r er the Pfs‘ three centuries on the sources for 

contrifnition to the ^atuitous erro « of ol ™ssion often. material nnd Sn ty ° f f he refercnce « he history of pariiament from the 

uaweldiness of the book. This Because the editor gave indexing SJe atthm f Reformation to the Revolution. 2 

unwieldfoess will early take its toll some systematic thought, hisindS ar ® attha moment so they will remain. Unfortunately they approached the 
When Proceedings gets the hard of Proceedings are 8 much more tul* wo ,“| d bo 8 sp^^ol tragedy wore .evidence while still suffering from a 
‘ 5 a ! l ^ u 9* 1 J ,nt often inflict oil -thorough and more rational than his 5® UI? r d of l0ara ‘ n S to allow this tide p !^ a . ta * Intellectual trauma . They had 

volvunes they put t6 Intensive u$e. The footnonng or his cross-referencing Ho !°i v ’ “* sur ® l V J 300,1 must> without 8 on ® ^ through their training while their 
“HP* fN. / ear Endpapers, wholly has made a three- part index - General SfS!?. Wh lh .w b i nef ^ ^opportunity it Sf.®”. wero shaking off the 
their junction [ odex - Index of Bills, Index of Persons S™?’ tbls ^ ?° haa to d °. as I effec [ 3 of successive 

(^cni!?Ji a0 u‘ COve ^‘ w jfl soon be glb Ho classifies and arranges bills first by JISS? earlier, with the particular J" d ^ en ® e j n anachronistic Whig and 
‘M P I i, fti n0 u hQV : e a,l ? 6d y begun to do the House in which they were n human "Ham held by this aoacbr °nlstic Marxist notions. Con- 

mlrt- b 5- d b y su?b fragile considered, second by the year in ar i era ?{. hlstoiy, a position ^q°cntly the current reflex among 

tdai'^lpo&e '/rom Its ; which they were considered and last El ^ 8h historians Eng S h hjstorians is to shrink from 

SAP bo j! ra of alphabetically in, each house each year £, JSJ-,5?. ^ * l 65 ,™' thou 8b its » 8 lhat °? s 1,ke a bi fi idea - In 

that is i sensibiq. and helpful arrange- be known b y m/ery 1 what is happening in 

rSiwfcj ‘Si5-i y generously . t 1 *® 11 *? It m otherwise with thepther two IwSl? i To turaa Pan-European the Reformation to the 

margined hues - exacts. . H : Tii’lrw in indexes. In nn inri«v ... 1 . cluster of semi-Falled nnihiooi Revolution thev nut nn f-im 


— --- luwuia Bill! OIUHrrS. 

J»me of these historians actually read 
the accumulated editorial work of the 
past three centuries on the sources for 


■ “ " HS ™ result of a wboklw 
, lucky convergences, of 
from disaster, anc/ of ih?S 
thoughtful 

SMBssaS 

it is one of the rare episodes tSa^ 
bit of gloss. And if It had 
modern freedom would notE; 

To tell the story of fei ». 
complex, .very long. episode, to doiy 

justice will take the work of meet 

one historian. A sense of «taZ 
story is is now at last bumiutf! 
historiographic fogs that & 2 
cured it for a half-century. Ajj*J 
histonans who tum then tfatt 
telling it will find- that they reai 
have been, are being, are afecuttk 
ennehed with new resouraj k 
telling it. 

It has been, is and will be | 
obligation of the scholars enurii 
preparing these resources (o pit 
them in the best way they kowL 
and the best way that money caabn l 
is for these scholars to conddsifa 
more needs to be done to be sir k 
the work not yet complete iscaraku 
in conformity to the highest e*xi 
and scholarly standards attained Ml 
now. It is also for them to look bill 
the fifty-year-old tradition i 
scholarship on the Histoty tf 
Parliament and the 3tyyuMli 
tradition of editing .sources a| 
Parliament - to look back andukib 
needs to be done to brine theavjfcS 
materials up to date: daily ordend 
business keying the source oatod 

U1:_i i .■ 


History from Oxford 

Oxford University Press publishes over fifty new history books each year. Our list includes titles of interest to the scholar, 
teacher, student, and general reader. Plans for the 1980s include an expansion of the list of scholarly works and textbooks 
jn modern British and European history. Major series in preparation include a completely new Oxford History of England 
edited by John Roberts; the Oxford History of Early Modern Europe edited by R.J.W. Evans; the Oxford History of 
Medieval Europe edited by Henry Mayr-Harting; and Oxford Studies in Social History edited by Keith Thomas. We shall 
continue to expand our well-established series, the Oxford History of Modern Europe, Oxford Medieval Texts, Oxford 
Historical Monographs, and the Short Oxford History of the Modern World. 

Some recent major books 


ZZV V - “ lwa y? ana spares him ’“‘“Tf* ™ tev ,er me w mice centuries on the sources for 

Tors of omission often. conmuon and quality of the reference the history of parliament from the 

Because the edit™ DQ • . . roatenals and editions of manuscripts Reformation to the Revolution 2 
some systematic thought, his'iSS ar ^ at thatmonie n t so Uiey will remain! Unfortunately thev approached the 
of Proceedings are 8 much m more *«-’? wo . u l d bo a special tragedy wore evidence while still suffering from a 

gSISJS and m 0re rations! than his 
footnoune or his cross-refarenrinn 


or ftSSSS are ” much mora in" ™,“‘ d J? « ^ Wdy were evldene. whrte affl SSSStfi^ ‘S 
thorough and more rational than his S®S? r d of loara ^g to allow this tide El,®” 8 ,? 1 nte J ! S? 1 ? 8 * tr , numa ■ They had 
footnoting or his cross-referencins Ho “* su fP^ L* 300,1 ir,ust > without 8 on e through their tralmng while their 

has made a thre^-nurt !nH» „ seizing on the brief oDDortunhv ii teachers were shakins off Hip. 


iross-referendng. Ho 1! ^°? n must » without jW through their training while their 

part index - General or ), the bnef opportunity it were shaking off the 

ills, Index of Persons tbis ^ ?° ha3 to do i as I SS ' tatin8 , effec [ 3 °‘ successive 

arranges bills first by SUfJ? f ar J er * witb the particular i" d ^ em j e j n aoa chronist!c Whig and 

... which thev were n human Bffai « held by this ana chronistic Marxist notions. Con- 

considered, second by the year in S5fuJ U i ar i er ? b « 0I 2f* a position *!. d T tb ®. curr ® l, t re fl« x among 
which they were considered and last i n ^ E "8“ 8 h historians ”^ tol j' ons is to shrink from 

alphabetically in, each house each year £, JSJ-,5?. ^ * l 65 ,™' thou 8b its JSC * 8 lhat lo ? s ,lkc a big idea. In 

-It is a sensibly, and helpful arrannel tued to be — order tn »» »- 

fnertt. It is otherwise with tho schoolchild. To turn a 


t-utliuilicu HIUwA IU LUC auuikuiao 

parliaments of Elizabeth - the oSai 
journals of both House*, DTwv 
Townshend, Hartley? A moda 
scholarly edition of William Hde^j 
work on parliamentary prwedw 
Above all let us not leave IhisifiM* 
arrnv nf mnterinls full of culltflw 


now is in constant aanger onw^- 
footirig. If we do leavelt lhat m,* 

ranoone n IfenJn ■•flhaarepH Qffi Ulf I 


ars. though its 
known by every I 
a pan-European 


anything that looks like a big idea l!] 
to sec what is happening in 
politics from the Reformat fon to the 
Revohlt On thf»u nut nn ft,. 


a Dig idea. In ripeness of time. It must be »* 
happening In before it vanishes. To Indtvidtfil 
matfon to the group effort it is now tfinej“» 


an rime - ui parronoge, c entaee 

SSKxfia? 

ffiSsSSffi 

■■^jSdSffiaaasaiites.- 

pver the same line, of even un ivia standartia ofediUng hitherto achieved none of these h*»L nertMPftv* ^ p ~ per have the means to doit 


Qiwup Wllwi fe II I a uvn 

collective effort, to gather top** 
one place the workers in the 

the editors and researchora-w«»* 

who will harvest the -yield, tWW» 
historians of the, *ajw ' 1 9 - 

Reformation to the 


Death and the 
Enlightenment 
johnMcManners 

WnnwoHfie Wolfson Literary Prize for 
Wstoty 198Z 'Compassionate, beautifully 
witlen and deeply learned study of 
tntekectual and popular attitudes to death 
m eighteenth-century France! Richard Cobb 
in Hib Guardian. £17.50 

AShort History 
oflWentieth-Century 
Technology c.1 900-1 950 

T^vor I. Williams 

This book - well written, splendidly 
iustrated, both compact and 
comprehensive - deserves to be on the 
bookshelves of every school and college 
library In the country, and it will do more to 
explain what industry and engineering are 
than any number of dusty textbooks! 

The Engineer. £12.50 

Prostitution 
and Prejudice 

Ihe Jewish Fight against White 
Slavery 1870-1939 

SSwardJ. Bristow 

Jlwlyand scholarly study. . .Dr Bristow has 
tawflht to life this piece of hidden history 
oyasjdlful amalgam of wit, colourful 
ascription, and scholarly precision. It 
fowes for compulsive reading from the first 
P«fle to tho last: Wllfam J. Fishman In The 
Guardian. £16 


!wni! iiw 3 fprint ' wtfSmKS 

fhi * c r h ? ar “ sin S lhe booIt - In 

the matter of format someone must 

mT. as ,w d C w !! at r** *° & to 
book , Ws « a,, y beautiful?” 

1 'j&Pjjtaibvt most oihvenien^ror thoSe' 


Notesfolh ahS S23!f ^ out > 0 *haf their 

|ass sS: S-K'S'SiSS s "“ “ 

^hy then, in ele^ S EBBS*"* b rEnglandTffiliJL S 

sentfltinn nt ' Intprintod on the collective nnlitinai Tudor and Stuart ivaiifiM 


ES vSi I! 181 P anorama . however, is in . 

L ? oked at in proper 
perspective it reveals a moving pattern 

fmn?fnrin a 8 8n ^ ficance L.“ ^ gradual 

■'-SSLi of EnSShm 

BTSfiS *“5 re fl. ui « d 


SS, come rftort of a addS ro th,°L ^^n-.was are ifa and hldeou^ 

■ nowandthe ^v vrearedoino-uWK 8 *^ pd ®^ setbal ^ a< * ntal Y a go?Wecan ^bnflnous in Wood add. anguish are 

matter 6f text the editor 6f Proceedings MtT ?. 0te 1i e l n & t ?u th f a ^ oIuti °n. the SSSSU 1 *''® been achi eved and 

appears to have tnken (he time and trouble Iu2 £?«. Hartley's thro u^ the Btud^hH db n M “ e “P ecia| Iy worthy of 

• care necessary to produce an excellent sfmhtv 6 - Jw mpS » u m th ? P^ e - He bo b ex cltlng and fruitful^ ^udy and reflection - episodes such as 

■ one. Ho Halted with "the tramStf SlI'S >“« ihelSMici,! «“‘Pt In whit h«d‘to. ™Sj£ ^ CtomUlB. rf |£ 


have the means to do it 
Only so can we be sure that fwwwr 
of 1981-82 Is transformed® 0 ^ 
shower of gold. i ^ 

1 An exception should 
J. B. Neale, who^rked.tf^u 
his way out of ti\e “Whig .. < ”L ; 
which he had been 
he closed eyes when jJJjJL 
Elizabeth I died tn 1603, to** JJ; 
to reposition what he hajltM* ^ 
way that would make long^.*f£ 
his discoveries in the context 
history and institutions. - i 

3 One. Conrad Russell, did /gjjj 
than that. He tolled through j . 

manuscript soitrcesno/ y*[Fj^, 

The second edifion hai 
pubUshed of ne TudorV^ 

first edition of which 
The collection of JJJfa 

almost Intact (one repl?cc^^j' 
added) - but . ■thef -Jr'* 1 ™ 


added) but . the,;--!^^ 
commentaries, JO -fj) 
(especially those on the 


been .substaaflafly^Sw^ 

bi biography (whjch 

-some seventy having beeM^Jr 
in the light Me 
studies in the last W 60 ^ 



H.H. Asquith: Letters 
to Venetia Stanley 

Edited by Michael 
and Eleanor Brock 

•Superbly edited, they constitute a 
document of matchless historical value. 
Reading them, one seems to be peering 
through a keyhole into a brilliantly lighted 
room in which great events are being 
enacted! George Malcolm Thomson In the 
Financial Times, illustrated £19.50 



f^Vaieraandthe 

Question, 

1917-1973 

:?^ n Bowman 

chosen an Interesting 
l 19 ha8 written a most 
• v^~' 8d y. often subtle and very 
' il feario^ , k,Warm| y recommended to 

-iMHitorJ^u 0 ^^?. sted ln modern lrish 
; ^i 5 b uld 'Merest students of politick 
SSe te 08pectiv e of Ireland/ Conor ; - 
L . Br ! en In The Observer. £17^0 ' ' 

ebout Oxford bboks 

■- 


The Glorious Cause 

The American Revolution 
1763-1789 

Robert Mlddlekauff 

'Professor Middiekauffs book is to be 
welcomed as the first volume in the long- 
awaited Oxford History of the United States 
. . .If the level of scholarship, Imagination, 
sensitivity, and readability displayed In 
The Glorious Cause is maintained in the 
volumes that follow, it will be a notable . 
series Indeed! The Economist. £15 

A New History of Ireland 

Edited by T.W.Mood% 

F.X. Martin; *ndKJ. Byrne 

A New History of Ireland, from the earliest 
times to the present, Is a harvesting of 
modern scholarship on Its subject. It wl|l ' 

consist of ten volumes by some seventy 

contributors: the second to be published is 
VIII: A Chronology of Irish History to 1976: 

A Companion to Irish History, Part 1. £45 

Peaceable Kingdom 

Stability and Changb 
In Modern Britain 
Brian Harrison 
This book tackles many topics that are 
central to an understanding of British 
politics and social behpvibur since the 
' 1700s. The author focuses on the, . , , . ... : : 
Interaction between social pressures and 
political responses since the 1780s. and 
'' seeks explanations for the social stability 
■ and political continuity, remarkable in the 

circumstances, which was preserved during 

. •\jh» > pfribd. r a2£50''<; h •'./•’?/ 

*'v ?S; i. (.i.. 1 .t 7'i i-*» 1- . •< H » ■* i . -I-? i‘i 


God’s Playground: 

A History of Poland 

Norman Davies 

'This Is the book about Poland that has been 
missing. . .The magnificence of God's 
Playground Is that Norman Davies has given 
us the music as well as the libretto, the 
passion, poetry, myth, and anecdote as well 
as the facts! Neal Ascheraon in The 
Observer. New In paperback, two volumes 
£12.50 each 

Commonwealth 
to Protectorate 

Austin Woolrych 

'A Judicious and well-balanced book. . .This 
careful and scholarly book clears up a 
whole number of disputed questions; It will 
be essential reading for all students of the 
period! Christopher Hill in 7he T/mes Higher 
Education Supplement. £22.50 

Lord Randolph Churchill 

A Polltldal Life • 

R.F Foster 

'R.F. Foster. . .adeptly Illuminates the' 
transcendent weaknesses without 
discounting the undeniable strengths. . . 

It works triumphantly. . .Written with 
astringency but never acerbity, this 
"political life" permits Churchill to speak 
chillingly for himself Stephen Koss in 
The T.L.S. New In paperback, £9.95 



Popular Opinion and 
Political Dissent in the 
Third Reich 
1933-1945 

Ian Kershaw 

This book examines the responses of 
ordinary Germans' to Nazi policy and 
ideology, revealing the bitter divisions and 
dissent of everyday reaiily in the Third 
Reich Its findings have implications for the 
behaviour of ordinary people in the 
repressive conditions of a police stale. 
£22.50 February 



Renaissance and 
Renewal in the 
Twelfth Century 

Edited by Robert L Benson, . 
Gile? Constable, .;-v; 

and Carpi L Lanham 1 i; ■ ; 

. The twelfth century wss, In many senses, - 
the beginning qf the moflern world. Written; 
by outstanding scholars In a.Wide variety of . 
. fields, these twenty-six studies re L axamlne 
alF that Was hew and vital In the.tweifth ' r-.,. 
century. janfJall that drew It* Inspiration from 
ijpst past; Illustrates £28 ;- r ' ' < y 


Zionism: The Formative 
Years 

David Vital 

'This sequel carries the story on another 
. decade, and reads even better. The 
marvellously vivid cameos of the 
personalities Involved are underscored by 
Mr Vital’s effortless erudition and the Ironic 
elegance of his style! T7ie Economist. £22.50 

Davitt arid Irish 
Revolution 1846-1882 
T.W. Moody 

.! 'Profespbr Moody's metlqulously ' j 
rdseerohed arid definitive biography of this . • 
rernei rka bie map. . .has rescued Davitt from 
the shadow of Parnell and given him his , 
ri ghtful place in I rlsh hlsto ry! The Economist. 
£2250 

'■ The Religion 
of Protestants 

The Church lri Engll^hSocletj' ; 
1559-1625. ! 

PatridcCollln on 

This book tafies thd form of a series of ■- ; 

. studies df .th,e constituent eleniehts of post- ; 
R0formStipn e<icle8iastic aland religious life: : 

• , crown, bishops, clergy, magistrates, and: - 

, ■= people, the author emphasizes the Integrity . 
; ;6f the ChurCh (-ait her than structural , 

y ! weaknesses jand.the division of Puritari and 

• J Anglican tendencies ; fi17.5Q ■ • • . ; i ' * . 
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The critic’s search 


W. W. Robson 

The Definition of Literature: and other 
essays 

267|ij3. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 24495 1 
John Needham 


does not always extend to not at a beginning or an end, but in be enough to achieve his aim 

other critics . Robson is much too something which goes on between. >.i . 

interested in whatever is different to An ,, fh f.. , . , f Imaginative language can be 

miss something valuable, from how- H .SS o? tol ^TP 0B ^ analysed only by imaginative 

ever unlikely a quarter. uneasiness. Robson believes in language". The remark might be 

J* to « on major £. S„ tfESE 

isrfeiwy: ssa-jsS^fS 


Iain McGilchrist 


n" "JILi ’ l ■ « IC “V u t uc ' irom Jonn Needham's "The Com- 

_ .. K - the unrepeatable, the irreducible are pletest Mode " m 

MdLhSafS'r . '■ a - ^'".h= X reWKlSfssss ^ 0 ^ 00 ^ 0 ^^ 

nUlty0fEnglish < I uest . lons , ra, ^ d b y Fl 'sh (he is not seems to run, o/evaiL ng literature co " tl f lult L <* mainstream English 
Literary Criticism mentioned by name, though he But if we can accept cn* 1 ™ Johnson to Richards and 

210pp. Edinburgh University Press. perhaps qualifies as one of the undemonstrable, and depends on the be y ond ’ principally by offering “an 


In a recenl 
(December 


article in the 
10), Stanley 


intention). “I can n< 

person's intended 
certainty", writes 
■£“" “because I cannot gi 


complains about onti-profcssionnlism. conmare the me^n ? *i 1 n ^ o hls , h ^ ad . objective. It lies in the coming together thorough, judicious and 

a phenomenon he locates boih on wliat fhTSnino i nnHf , m J® nd ,? d k w,th of two individuals, and is none the less aSZZSFT' an u d lts l co Jlf. ern couId be 
he calls the “right" and on the "left" of Jfia 2L d *7 ,B Robson re£ »l or important for that. And in any tl ?°“Sht of as the rehabilitation of the 

the critical scene, presumably leaving . ; l r ns ica ly: . 11 seen ] s case, the very uniqueness and ^Shteenth-cemury notion of 

Fish himself somewhere in the centre vith ceftainrl? y Slr ?“n° n th - irredu cibility are themselves a sign of P ro P net y in poetic imagery, by 

of the picture. A man, you might infer, ' 7? aeR,n: . N ° art,stic stature: to the degree that a that it depends on a more 

for the balanced view, with a nicely , Q ™nvey the meaning of work can be called great, to that degree jntu 1 lti y e, y grounded version of the 


of the picture. A man, you might Infer, f 2!lf£S ,nty " ' agR,n No 
for the balanced view, with a nicely f r *toslation can convey 1 he meaning of 
tuned sense of the gradations of things* 1,5 or| gmaI unchanged; but (his does 
For those not up on their Fish. th£ not ,™ ea . n thal al ‘ translations are 


mini a 

work can be called great, to that degree 
it transcends the criteria by which its 
greatness might be judged. 


surprise, in the first place it is hard to ■ £ Iex,s * W De 
avoid qualifying as an anti-praressional ' rrernevflW e. as Heidegger and others 
rife Fish. Ail you need Is to befieve that iSS ^ gued ‘ Bul in ™ al case that is 
"there are new readings that are u hat i bey are * '[retrievable, flnd we 
legitimate because they spring Trom an 1° a 5 ce P! fhal ,he fijwn words 
honest attempt to came to terms with _« vc n ? nieamng for us- we are not 


.V.J giuimusu vciaiuu OI Hie 

analysis of possible meanings and their 
interrelation, made fashionable by the 
Jjew Critics. One gets rather little of 


&&KBFS mm&m 


■ — , — - w>, 1 lit rrirtu in me 

Widows, pieces on Tennyson Bnd 
Frost', and four on poet-critics: 
Hopkins, Eliot, Richards and Winters. 

Thp Aim ic taba 1 


— , j iv isv niuai 

sympathetic towards Johnson, who 
rarely allowed ingenuity or the mere 
mechanics of analysis to substitute for 


?? 1 ij 

'/Xfj . i| : ■ U •• 
n .T-\, a 

-'■■■te v-i 


me world only because someone has p , D Ine 

seized a professional opportunity" , c[ early. concisely, 1 

Where vqu arc mistaken, Fish c 9™ 1 P , * te, Y Ibat there seems to 
explains , is in supposing that you mean 2 ?lf & n ? f bmg furt her to be said 
something by thb^btlnclion .Those of th sub I ects he d «cus«s. 

US' who imagine we can discriminate a ' m » however, is modest. Of 

between n genuine insight into the critic he says: 

nature of nn author ana a piece of His onto euidec an- u J d ,„' 

pretentious ooDortunism " :..3._ B _ u,aes are - ■ nfctqn 


' 1 # 


” . ■ r n bhu a uicwc yjl 

pretentious opportunism are simplv 
•confused.^ because, -"the two, 
.understandings aije one". You will 
never understand why this is so unless 
you know that Fish has been granted a 
revelation after years of service in the 
profession, to the effect that it ‘is the 

» revailing conditions of the 
>n that determine what could 
even be thought of as true of relevnnt 
or illuminating". Never mind nbaut 
relevant or Ilium itinting: take on board 
the point that truth is determined bv 
what we say, not the other way nbout. 


irly cleaVly, conaYely; *' and ^nd P^ ,e . whoever HteVaiure so ^eriphe^ Richard 

mpleteiy that there seems to be ( lh ?y ■ Jbe veiy seems often barely to dlstinauish 

rtually nothing further to be said on ^oice of subjects is bold and onginal, between poetry and rompleikt of 
e subjects he discusses. Rnd thc author’s enthusiasm for language I was remlndPfF ^ 

His aim, however, is modest. Of the Stevenson and Graham ' would alone ' Bayl ley^s comment that the analyde 
itlc he says: 

2 ! S Buides ar c . . . historical T • - - 


literature: he is not above dIbmil 

&h ball r 

1 ft/®*?' f°r example. Hefc 
welllhe dangers of analysis byfckon 
rewriting of Scott’s "IWjH 
But what critic could have^M 
with it? Needham praises Jot fa 
his comment on Othello’s dufa 
of Desdemona as “false as vrater^J 
water that will support no wefehl* n 
keep any impression”. ButwhyiL 
this be a fair version? Why noturi 
point out that Desdemona is sfa 
as pure, as transparent as watei-sjfc 
same time that to Othello she hi 

blank, as ungraspable as wafer; to 
she is his source of life, though in herb 
comes to meet his death; thal ft 
water she is eternal, she is simple; a 
weak, and yet to him as oveiwheto 
as the power of water; and thiiife 
all is said and done, die eras tabes 
water, that is, as true as truth itsdC 
With some lines there is no end, rift 
others no beginning. “The thaaetf 
Fife had a wife; where is she nowV;a 
even Antony's simple line “lamdyiij 
Egypt, dying": such lines are bejraJ 
criticism. Like water they aresfepL 
and as false, or as true; as wafer. 


o>?>y guides are . . . historical T • - - 

poafoilftles, respect for the facts, ' I itprollTT 4 . _ ^ 

Mte raiiy grotesque 

kind of imagination as the author's) ; i x 


kind of imagination as the author's) Tl 

pedest nanism. hl s m 0 *£!!' S5S William McBrien 

supposing that his interpretation will ■ 1 1 

of M A8AL8 

WJS^EFS'SJi few &nS; ConMr; ^ 


l.i : f. '• a 

Pl . ■ 

br : ; .i ’.■'•‘I 


ii 1 ana men. 

may hav£ g°atheS thls^impressToi^^' ™ s crllit iue of the critic's foie 

■ .^Kbellivesthnt I have not “ffl/ SuhlS time 

‘ !? lll h ?. nes{ a « W become To A abound of Robis excelleTre Tt 

aiid thnM e e X®S° nce of ^ k , text - f™ 10 * and ‘he reason that he wilfnever 
am u- s ,rtg * a Prefcssionol he as popular In the universities 
2SSWS‘- bwt unfortunately he ’’spectSfiular jfonS' of and 

AgTerica. ThiSis 


A f! s sees Nathanael West's 
i/h f L %! e y £f arl 5 ?* the Cfl, alysl that 

fo d . to Wise Blood, in which O’Connor 

first demonstrated her distinctive 
blend of comedy and terror. He ablv 

jnation O’rinn thC j connecdons between 
matron o Connor and an assortment of earlier 

■ writers, and offers, as well, some useful 
3 ress observations about the intellectual 
Trans- concerns of American Catholics In the 
0 . 1940s and 50s and those Christian 

siirSd. wri,in8s ihat °' c ° nnor 


^, d ® n " c . k Asals disagrees with the 
notion that only mediocrities develop 

and se(R nuf tn nun -r 


m 

jd ^^ 5 »Lof, e , Mg J, eou S 

pf ■ ' fiji : 

iBrvw, •:! !- : » IV ... can have the power lo express and sive 

coherent and enduring form to tMr 
imaginings. And there are (he men 
and women who receive these 


Asals sees. Wise Blood as a 
manifestation of O’Connor's early 
inveterate 


th*i«f , j 7 ni i? rs ear| y novel . to a » flm . ner 1 learnings may be rooted 
K r«° riesIn ^thhig Thai Rises , m °re ia physical Infirmities than in a 
JJni Co ,,v erge. En route he insists ^ odd ' vicw )- All her subsequent work 

workin^nf * *!"* J* th ? essential tC l fat ? th an ‘ndictment of the 

th if l ,ma 8 | na| foa remain to elude the material world and a 

iyjharacteristlc' ", No one dobneation of the distortion that 
who has lqoked at the best of Mai ucheamsm brings about. He 
OConnOr-s '‘fiction or the superb connects this to 6 rte 

letters collected in The Habit of Being , , 

could mistake for a mediocrity this of ! he metaphoric 

woman who belieupd that activity in Flannerv OTnnnnrC laf^r 


rather a baac one: hardly anyt filing can ^ 0ems * P 1 ®^- *ho woman who believed that "there are actmty in Flannery O’Connor's later 

&E n „ Slde *5 as f n,, re , y independent cohe f xpr r eK rtnd ? ive r u au ^h beasts slouching towards 22 * n ; • * t0 move towards two 

ofthe age and society in which It ixists. SauimW a ng forni t0 tbeIr BethI f bem L to ha born and that I have RPi es S , once - *? 8tra in away from 

'foBeihetdifferem from the ' ^nJ 3 A d J here are * he men ^» e L the pro gress of a few of 2 vision of a ,, distinctively 

proposition that ewrythiug is entirely ihin« who ■ rece,ve thcse rhe y ■ Of course one is fearful for any humanistic center. One impulse in 

. on fhe -context. Hardfv appreciate and enjoy academic critic who approaches the ,s d °wnward, an 

1 perfect sight, but this Is no! i‘ tbe C ] me [ i y e In of someone as wickedly funny as a ffP,P Uon °/ the human to the realm 

•• «« w:«nd » bK . un^iibiedlv° ihiii ^ ?ii ^f^mer; ’ ^-^.^onnor oftenias aK. . ma,sandob J ects i tb = 

1 anvthlntf "i/S 8 worl i,T of hprdly :■ ns havinc^ iSnSf!? 1 - °f th 5 m « , vcs ‘ jWjf traMa-la . '. . at the institution' . dnv © is upward, a touching 
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the tendency of the metaphoric 
activity in Flannery O'Connor's later 
fiction ... to move towards two 
poles at once, to strain away from 

finmnn-Si 0 " of a distinctively 
humanistic center. One impulse in 
her writing is downward, an 
absoption ofthe human to the realm 


n A ..." „ "c-tomo io i/ie 

DennM°n of Literature. This splendid 

w °5 u tl» latest by 

W *.v) V : Robson, - is the perfect 
a fj ,idotc to all this nonsense, and it Is 
all the more effectively so because it. 
never treats anything as nonsense. The 
final essay, for example, is about Yvdr' 
Winters, who inspires nwc by Iris sheer 
dottioess. Although Winters dismisses, 
(among others) Shakespeare, Donne, 
Mi ton. Pope, Blnke, Wordsworth ' 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. 
Tennyson, Browning, Yeats arid Eliot 
us never having written one great 
poem ,.he happily awards the accolade 
to Gascoigne, Churchill; Tuckcrman. 


thefSif t im P or * am * andthey did induces n °nfima^ 0 ^[w«n°hirrea^ OTonnofs™ H T ?S® al,ns, p f about 

Tfdjy these .men and women are thMtfp 0 ! 18 ^^ 6 Iar ? el y avoids linking o«r5J?5 ntal and grotesque. For 
aad . 8 ° ne - and the people for LKtYvr\ 2 e ^ Asals does say' 2 iS, nnor we even at our best, all 
whom they wrote in the first place SSJ? Conn . 0 v s effort s to reconcile SS, te 8 < l u . es ' rendered so by original sin! 
are dead arid fconfc too. . . . Unless ™ a l? Uons w J*b sensibility that her vjfN of the literal in O^Connor 
b «e is common ground' between tS ? 1 _ per80na, by was a battleground, ^P arado Xjcally also the vision of the 
,lhe old readers and the new? S and *«ne of Tntenre ^ th * author who 

semantic mn«fsni* a struggle, of conflict rpn»uuj moves lcnnwlpHrr*<,i,i.. .1 ' . 


'"“-ii “hu women: are 
aad . 8 ° ne - and the people for 
u*am they wrote in the first place 


,the old readers and the new, a an ° **ne of intense ’ th e author, wh c 

rem antic constarii , \ as we might n«il^Ti; Q ^ con ^ ctrenewed again and' *u°, ve s Knowledgeably over the novels 
call it. the poet's ‘work is no longer Jfc 71 ’ centr a l result For her fiction stones, eaaly locating the most 
there to Interpret* Expert opinions 85 Yio,en ^ e and tension “ he l^^uasiv? illustrations of 
naturally differ about’ wiiXS'S^ double files ’ ^ong them ,0'Co^o°s ui 
case of a particular work, constitutes , t0 P°As, he Doubfe - Throughbut S ome W 

its semantic constant. Th ISS unreconqied extremes' 1 . Th«»« ,u. exegeses of the . 


over the novels 
mating the most 
s of his points, 
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^ p uise Bogan and N, Scott Momaday. here is t) 
Both Robson’s choice . and NTs search fo 
treatment are striking, and give one The idea 
pause: Winters s fundamental theses, suggests m 
“re clearly vulnerable ns they stand. diSon, 
and they nave attracted much adverse uncomplete 
comment. ButtheyshouldJ think. tentari?e s« 
j_ treated wllb a charitableness which but richly s 


jlf sema nticconsiant . Tbrny^mlnd Sff led are he exe |^ of7tes&akeZ JS 
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's thc poor students there. They de 
it better." 

J Asals devotes a chapter to Ihe a 

* in O'Connor, but nls appiost 
' perhaps too exclusively theoretical 
J might have written a more enleriii 
,1 book, and one nearer to the spirit 0 
subject, had he cited some of 
' hilarious passages and linked (bet 
: the life. Asals seems aware of 
' neglect and ends with a tribute 
r O’Connor’s "comedy that ana 
and burnishes her . crcati 
s everywhere". He follows R« 
j Fitzgerald In convincingly tone 
. ' O’Connor’s style to her habit of w 
, which intensified Ihe war witiua 1 
1 paradoxically produced ew 
1 ("Style”, said Yeats, **. . 

: think, from excess, from J 
. something over and above utility w 
[ wrings the heart.") Asals 
O'Connor's contention that she » 

R and shows Intcreso^T* 
ling eluded dldactidsrn B 
embrace of a prophetic vision*# 
“there is no room for compro® 
moderation is a delusion, audfl 
extremists are In touch with rewj 
Elsewhere one’s quaiTels sjl^ 
careful reading of 
O’Connor’s = fiction are 
Occasional infelicities areunfjrtjf 
we read of a character’s skW* 
: hair’’, and in the next senW«J 
O’Connor’s style "baldly-^* 
images at us"; O'Conaor 
“Her true medium”; "MrHeW 
bottopi"; a sense is P»PjJq. 
symbolic overtones”; there 
Images”. Barly on I gave up Jgr 
the number of times 
used (occasionally altenttW, ’j’ 
"counterpoint"). The ■.* 
than impeccable.. One a 

Asals relegates to a 
important fact that O Co™ 1 ®, 
lifelong interest in : cartooninjf 
drawing. Pius points are an !^| 
select bibliography and ■ * IJ5J 
woodcut that decorates the das^ 
and reappears inside. ;v^ 


analyze." No reason, pc 1 
readers shouldn't dp both 


lanhattan. Don’t inflicr ta only thing that ma 

- w. " nn,ct thal sh *ff on that canrat be ex 


apt when it - copies 
O'Connor dnd her wri^g* 1 ., 
only thing that matters IP a. rt * 
that cannot be explaidw 


diplomacy 


Getting the wording right 


Mich ael Carver 

Nicholas Henderson 

Ik Birth of NATO 

Uflg,. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0^297 78176 6 

r„ ihis short book Sir Nicholas 
Henderson publishes the account of 
S e negotiations which he wrote 
immediately after the signature of the 
worth AtlanticTreaty on April 4, 1949. 
Asa Secretary in the British Embassy 
in Washington, he had been a member 
of the working party which had done 
the donkey work of drafting for the 
Committee of Ambassadors - British, 
French, Canadian. Belgian, Dutch and 
Liaeobourgeois - that, together with 
officials of the United States State 
Department, was responsible for 
evoking a method of associating the 
United States with the defence of 
Western Europe. 

The Idea had originated with Ernest 
Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
when discussions in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on the future of 
Germany resulted in deadlock in 
December 1947, The Soviet Union’s 
intention of ensuring that the area of 
Eastern Europe which her armies had 
overrun, and to which part of that 
captured by the American, British and 
Canadian armies had been added, 
should be firmly locked within her 
sphere of influence, had finally been 
recognized asnon-negotiable. western 
Europe's confidence that it could resist 
Ihe extension of Soviet power further 
sejtwas at a low ebb. . 

It was fortunate that in Georges 
Bkfeult, his French counterpart, Bevin 
found a strong supporter in his 
determination to involve the United 
States on a more lasting basis than that 
of ihe presence of her occupation 
forces in Germany, and that 
throughout the long and sometimes 
tortuous negotiations, which 
continued for sixteen months, the 
Canadians, in the persons of Louis St 
Laurent and Lester Pearson, were 
also staunch and wise supporters. 

, Sir Nicholas’s account nuthoritnt* 
wtly disposes of the myth that the 
North Atlantic Alliance was something 
mposed on Europe by a bellicose 
Amenca, obsessed with anti- 


communism. He shows that it was an 
uphill struggle to overcome the 
influences in the American 
governmental machine which resisted 
such a fundamental departure from her 
traditionnl policy, even though both 
President Truman and his successive 
Secretaries of State, George Marshall 
and Dean Acheson, were strongly in 
favour. The Russophiles, Charles 
Bohlen and George Kennan, held 
important positions in the State 
Department and were initially opposed 
to a move which could prejudice [heir 
vision of a united Europe. They were 
reluctant to accept that Russia was 
determined to ensure that that should 
not happen, except on her own terms. 
Their opposition was reinforced by the 
caution of Under-Sccretarv Robert 
Lovett, concerned that the 
administration should not be 
committed to anything which could 
cause trouble on Capitol Hill. It was 
symptomatic of the way things work in 
Washington that one of the keys to 
success was the desire of Senator 
Vandenberg, the highly influential 
Republican chairman or the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and a 
potential candidate in the 1948 
presidential election, that the 
Democrat President Truman should 
not be able to claim credit for a major 
anti-communist foreign policy 
achievement. The Vandenberg 
Resolution of June 1948 provided a 
firm base for future progress and a 
guarantee against backsliding. 

The other key was furnished by the 
American who made the greatest and 
most consistent contribution. Jack 
Hickerson of the European Affairs 
desk at the State Department. At an 
early stage in discussion of a North 
Atlantic Pact which might complement 
the Brussels Treaty, he and Gladwyn 
Jebb agreed a memorandum, known as 
the Pentagon Proposals, making four 
recommendations which a year later 
formed the main pillars of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Lord Gladwyn made 
other very significant contributions, in 
formulating the agreed views of the 
Brussels Treaty Permanent Commis- 
sion and in saving the day in August 
1948 by bringing the French round to 
see sense when their intransigence 
was on the point of alienating the 
Americans. 

However infuriating the French 
miglit have been - and their represent- 
atives in Washington, the Ambassador 


Taking the stopper out 
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George Liska 

and the Road to Appeasement: 
pples of East-West Conflict in War 
■ad Peace 
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^Richard Nixon visited the Soviet 
n the summer of 1974 Brezhnev 
„E ed , t0 him that their two 
a&n a treaty whereby each 
il Jl comQ 10 tbe defence of the other 
• ? S2-2S5 atta( *ed. Nixon was 

Jack? nf Th,S I' he ."7° te in his diary, 
-° f coadon unium in the most 
-^J-sense. A Soviet-American 
gminidm « what peorpe Liska 

' iJoSSLi ip fo ,s toOK. His 
S^tlon is a brave one, for if 
• anathema to Nixon 

ibelf 1 . aei8bt L of 1 detente, ddtente 
? atb 5 lia to the Reagan 
: SSiiI OI V But Li ? ka »* not afraid 
Uiite?Si? r fo™** for he urges the 
tyoeavm ? 8 10 follow a policy of 
C„? ment towards the Soviet 

th ® United States. as a 
: Soviet J^ periaJ power, and the 

wAhr « V w Ite raost ,ikcI y 

RS fl dm- 2? ^ or,d stage. The 

52?a wtesS?* 10 ? is tr y» n g to 

S3 ® W n h ° l ® hea rted effort to stop 

■ flawed hES” 81011, L but 11 wdl not 

' *"£5£5L'Se, Uni ^ s >?'« 

: *dstaln guch “ le ^J - 1 or the sp,nt 10 


Henri Bonnet and his deputy Annaml 
Bcrard. were often as undiplomatic as 
only French diplomats can be - their 
contribution was essential. In the 
Washington negotiations they 
appeared to be concerned primarily 
with acquiring arms from ihe United 
States and a guarantee of their 
security, directed perhaps as much 
against a resurgence of German power 
as against the more remote threat from 
the Soviet Union. But this narrow 
outlook was balanced by that of 
“Europeans" like Bidault and 
Mussigli. Without France the nucleus 
of a Western European self-help 
organization could not be created. The 
onginal function of the Brussels Treaty 
was to persuade the Americans that 
they were not being asked just to 
provide hand-outs or to commit 
themselves to coming to the help of 
Western Europeans who were not 
prepared to get together to help 
themselves, "western Union" might 
seem to those who participated in it to 
lack reality without support from 
across the Atlantic, but it was the 
essential forerunner of the North 
Atlantic Alliance. 

Much of the argument with thc 
Americans revolved around whether 
Western Union should be enlarged to 
include other European nations, 
buttressed by assurances of general 
support from the United States, 


perhaps separately allied to Britain and 
Canada in a North Atlantic alliance, or 
merged with this latter concept, as to 
all and intents and purposes it 
eventually was. Skilful British and 
Canadian diplomacy, helped by the 
resolution of Hickerson ana his 
colleague Ted Achilles, was 

instrumental in achieving success in the 
pursuit of two separate but 
simultaneous negotiations; the 
development oF a North Atlnntic 
Alliance and the association of the 
United States with the Brussels Treaty 
powers. Various hurdles were 

overcome: the problem of the 

Scandinavian powers, solved with the 
help of Norway’s firm rejection of 
Sweden's offer of a neutral 

Scandinavian block; the question of 
Italian membership; over which 
France performed a volte-face, partly 
in the hope of including French North 
Africa and partly so as to balance the 
inclusion of Scandlnnvia; and the 
question of support for Greece, 
Turkey and Iran. America’s security 
Interest in Greenland, Iceland and the 


Azores was an important link merging 
ihe two concepts. 

Once Truman had been re-clcctcd 
and inaugurated in January 1949. the 
pace quickened. The administration's 
hesitations disappeared, hut the 
Senate’s reluctance to accent any 
wording that could derogate from its 
constitutional right to decide on 
.matters uf war and peace became a 
stumbling block, which Dean Acheson 
skilfully overcame. Thc Russians also 
helped by their attempt to isolate 
Berlin, leading to the airlift, and their 
crude attempts to intimidate Norway. 
The contributions of Britain's 
ambassador in Washington. Oliver 
Franks, his minister, Derick Hoycr- 
Millar. and of Ernest Bevin were' 
decisive. They builded belter than they 
knew. Not only has the alliance lasted 
longer than most of its initiators 
expected, but il quickly developed into 
a much more integrated political and. 
particularly, military organization than 
they had envisaged. The only reference 
in the treaty to any militnry 
organization was the establishment of a 
“defence committee”, nnd thc working 
party drafted the treaty without 
military advice. It is ironic that it 
should have been the French, later to 
reject them, who were the most 
insistent on emphasizing the military 
aspects of the proposed alliance, while 
the Americans and British were 
reluctant to accept any diminution of 
the influence of the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Start. 

Sir Nicholas's taut, matte r-of-facl 
account is enlivened by sharply etched 
pen-portraits of his colleagues on the 
working party and of the members of 
the Ambassadors' Committee, 
regarded by the former as more of a 
hindrance than a help, a view 
enshrined in an epitaph composed by 
one of their number: 

IN MEMORY OF 

THE SEVEN DEPARTED I 

IN SPITE OF WHOM 1 

THE PACT WAS DRAFTED. 

His story is a reminder of what men can 
accomplish when they nrei united in 
purpose, and determined no( to allow 
themselves or the peoples they 
represent to become passive playthings 
of events. It also paints n fascinating 
picture of skilled diplomats nt work, 
manipulating the tools of their trade - 
meetings, negotiations and, above all, 
words. 
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integration of the Soviet Union into n 
viable world order. 

Munich is often invoked as a terrible 
warning to the West to remain strong 
and to repel Soviet expansion. But 
Liska rejects this analogy, on the 
grounds that the structure of 
international politics is now more like 
that of the period before 1914. The 
prelude to the First World War 
illustrates for him the dangers of trying 
to deny a place in the sun to an 
emerging imperial power. If Ihe West 
does not accommodate Soviet 
expansion, the best we can hope for is 
international anarchy. But an effective 
strategy "for appeasing an ascendant 
revisionist power” -ie, Germany in the 
1930s or the Soviet Union pow-can lje 
Implemented as long a? it is conducted 
from strength and as long as the 
conflict can be pursued in some area 
where vital interests are not at stake - 
as, for example, in the Third World. If 
these conditions are present, as they 
now are, it should be possible to 
conduct a policy of. "decompressing" 
the expansionist power,; 

Liska argues that the Soviet Union 
must be allowed to convert strategic 
parity into geopolitical parity. The 
West must resist the temptation of 
trying to bottle the Soviet Union up, 
because expansion, if. tolerated, will 
lead to liberalization at home. In order 
to sustain a gfobal policy the Soviet 
Union will have to feform its economy, 
and this will lead lo a deconcentration 
of power at home. This wfil.help j to 
provide .. the basis for; a Soviet- 
American " coregency ”, . which will 
enable the West (now including 
Russia) to deal in a united way with the 
emergence of -China and the difficult 
problems of the North-South 

, ■ ;< 1 , «, •! - > >• < J » -i • f *’ 
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relationship. American acceptance of 
condominium with the Soviet Union 
would, as Nixon knew, wreak havoc 
with Nato and antagonize China. Liska 
accepts these consequences without 
regret, for the attempt to put pressure 
on the Soviet Union through China 
runs counter to his proposedstrategy, 
while Western Europe should. In nis 
view, act as a broker between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Liska advdeates his policy in the 
name of conservatism, though of a yery 
different variety from that which now 
guides American foreign policy. He 
has as little lime for the ideological 
stance of Ronald Reagan as for the 
• moralizing , of T1 * 


based on the lessons of history, be 
possible. 

It is not hard to find objections to 
Liska's argument. A crucial point Is his 
contention that as condominium is 
created, lire Soviet Union and its policy 
will change. But os a Soviet reviewer of 
this book commented (in the Journal 0 ] 
ihe Institute of the USA and Canada ), 
why should the Soviet Union change its 
foreign policy, when it is that policy 
that has made if powerful? Second, 
Brezhnev .tried hard in the )970s to 
convert strategic parity into a wider 

g Dlitlcal equality with the .United 
tates. But if Liska's strategy were, 
adopted, what would equality mean tol 
the Soviet Union? .Do the -Soviet 
leaders want to h? equal to the.United 
" States -of the 1980s, or- of the 1950s? • 


: politics; but' in fact his argument is an' 
old one: a ruling class in decline should 
reach an accommodation with its rising 
successor in order to retain some of its 
power and to guard against the 
possibility of revolution by the lower 
orders, in this case the countries of the 
Third World. ' " ' 

Unlike most Western writers who try 
to understand Soviet policy., or 
advocate j policy towards the Soviet. 
Union; Liska emphasizes not (he 
domestic character of the Soviet stale, 
but the structure of the. international 
state System. Consequently he believes 
that, rather than wait for internal 
change in the Soviet Union to bring a 
transformation of foreign policy, the 
United States can encourage domestic 
transformation by changing the Soviet 
Union's international environment. 
Americans must stop thinking of 
themselves as exceptional, and ot the 
Russians as abnormal. Only then wm a 
truly conservative, gradualist, policy, 

. 1 l » .’’l II !»,•*•£ 
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i There is a big difference; 'Third;- there- 
is a historical analogy which, rightly or 
' wrongly, warns Western leaders' 

' against the. kind of condominiqm that 
..Liska: advocates, and (hat is the 
memory of . Yalta. Ironically, It was ip 
Yalta that Brezhnev proposed a 
Sovietr American Treaty to Nixpn ., But 
Nixon writes in bis memoirs that M sinCe 
the nanle.- Yalta -still -carried 1 
. unfavourable. connotations we called 
this the iOreahda ; Summit, .after ithe : 
/ated ln which the dacha is situated”.; ;-i 
■ Liska ’s^ polemic for so he calls It , is 
couched 1 A very abstract terms, arid is. 
based, on: a philoscphyof international 
relations elaborated '-'id .is series of; 


'deserves to. Be ; considered v*ry 
seriously;' >.in Mbsijow well . as lri ; 
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I lit- nicndic.iiu ardfR< of ihe Du- 
lllinit■an^ ami tin- ] ; ranfisc;m.%. 

I ruin die iliiu' of tlicir founding In 
iIh- L-urly (hiricemh cnitur): dlr- 
tficd aiid m-i-rsjw nearly all the 
.1111 i -Jewish .iciiviiii-K of lire 
c.liurtli in llic VC'cM. Ah nilhsion- 
arit-s. profi’ssurs. and hiireram 
nrf.idK.-rs. the nrendk-jiiLs uughl 
lniiik-raiwt' to clergy and laity-, as 
k'.itlf rs of t lie lnt| ulsidciri. ihcy 
si night In cnuveri nr banish entire 
Jewish comm tin hies. Tlielr ae- 
lions contravened ihe hhliertu 
prevailing (.hrisiian view, hased 
*m ilie wrliinus of Augustine of 
Hippo, wlm held that <iod hud 
ordained the survival of the Jews, 
hi this new Ixiok. Jeremy Cohen 
sho>vs how the friars justified 
In llicolngka] terms their efforts 
to purge Europe of Its Jewish 
population. 

Ihis first study of the mendicants 
and the Jews helps to ex plain wily 
Jews nearly disappeared from 
111 1 rope in the sis tee rath century-. 
It also reveals the extent to which 
the medieval Church sought to 
regimen t and unify ( .liri Mian soci- 
ety Based on careful scrutiny of 
previously neglected documents. 
the FrUm row/ tbvjetrs records a 
crucial chapter hi the history of 
the Church and in the develop- 
ment of anti -Sent it Lsm. 


THE 

FRIARS 

ANDTHE 

JEWS 

The Eiuhitlon of 
Medieval A ntl-Jtulalstn 

By JJEREMV COHEN 


‘‘Jeremy Cohen tils plays re- 
markable expertise In thc his- 
tory of both the Jews tin d the 
Frlnrs. As a result, lie can offer 
a convincing, solo lion to im 
important' problem In medi- 
eval Jewish history— the tran- 
sition from the relative toler- 
ance of the church towards 
Jews In the early middle ages 
to the growing Intolerance 
shirting in the thirteenth ccn .. 
tury.”— Jacob KaU, The He- 
brew; University of Jerusalem. 

“Cohen's book 1» extraordi- 
nary tn that It proposes, and 
lit my judgment sustains, a 
new perspective on Jewlsh- 
Clirtstlan conflict In the thir- 
teenth century."— Gd ward A. 
Synan, President of the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Medieval! 
.Studies 

'."Import dm, richly doeument- 
, ed, and beautifully written. 

. : i Highly 'rejoin mehded/’ 


VArt Indispensable con trl ba- 
ll on to the' understanding of 
the worsening jewtsh-Chrts- 
tian relations that look place 
In- the Middle Ages. Jeremy 
Cohen has shown the critical 
Interplay between sociologi- 
cal nnd theological changes 


and the Importance of not 
neglecting the latter as a. fac- 
tor' Jn Christian relations to 


Jc jvs.V — Djr. , Hosqibarjr' 
Ruei her, ; Ga rrett-nvatigellca 1 
Theological ‘Seminary 

"fixtremely Well wrjtfeh: ff -A! 
ffne nudy/’^vld Singer, 
Tbq New Lender 
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commentary 


Trend-spotters and sinners Surface impressions 


Robert Halsband 

MLA Con vent Ion 

Los Angeles 

Once upona time (in 1883) (he Modem 
Language Association of America held 
Its first convention at’ Columbia 
College in New York, with forty 
members attending its four sessions. 
But that was before the Academic 
Explosion. Prom December 27 to 30, 
1982, the MLA held its ninety-seventh 
convention in Los Angeles. To house 
over 700 sessions and most of the 6,000 
members who attended, three, 
downtown hotels were taken over; the| 
Biltmore (mainly for British- 

Literature), the Bonaventure 
(American literature), and the Hilton 
(foreign languages). 

Seven hundred sessions! Since 
betwcon two and five papers were 
presented at each session, the total 
came to more than 2,000. No wonder 
the sessions started ns early as 8.30 am 
and ended as late as 10.15 pm. I could; 
onjjj sample a dozen or so meetings,; 


Politics", one of whose two listed 
papers treated sexual differences in 
writing, and the other “Castration, 
Authority, and the Politics of Writing” 
(on Lacan and phallocentrism). First 
on the programme, however, a young 
black woman announced that her 
unlisted paper was entitled “Ain’t I a 
Woman? A blazing speaker, she 
attacked white feminists, including 
those on the panel, for suppressing 
their black cohorts. A similar 
discordant note was struck in the 
session on “The Sixties: A 

Reassessment", when the first 
speaker, a pioneer feminine activist, 
first ticked off the panel chairman for 
inviting her as a “token" woman and 
for not enlisting any black; and then, 
although f expected her to stalk out in 
protest, calmly delivered her paper 
(extracts from her published book). 
The panel did agree that the main 
achievement of the 196€s in the United 
States was the civil rights movement 
(literature was hardly mentioned). 
They might have added that a less 
momentous consequence of the 1960s 
was the current democratized, polit- 
icized and fragmented convention. 


study the titles of papers listed in t.__ 
Program (120 aouble-coiumnedj 
pages), and button-hole those I know' . 
ana eavesdrop on those I don’t in am 
attempt to capture the general! 
atmosphere. The range of topics ini 
literature,' criticism and theory was' 
limitless. Not only Germanic and- 
Romance languages, but Slavic, 
Yiddish, Hungarian, Lithuanian, 
Romanian, Estonian, Armenian ana 
AraWc; among writers, not only such 
whales as Shakespeare, Goethe,' 
Proust, Chaucer, Melville, Dickens, 
Cervantes and Coleridge, but shoals of 
minnows, ; ' , 

;«“Shakiy?are andlSwiish Coradv, 
im-1720^ George Duffy’s papS. 
’What the Diyden-Davenant Tempest 
Is Really About”, linked the play's 
po local content with the English scene 
in 1667 to explain its popularity. (Then 
why did it remain popular through the 
eighteenth century?) At “ Convention 
and Invention: The Resources of 
Genre from Spenser to Milton”, 
Barbara LewaUkl pursued the angels 
m rwdise Last to find their literary 
origins. Tho session on James Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf, held in a laTge 
auditorium, drew a meagre audience 
despite the current industry in there 

two writers. (Trend-spotiera may note 

that the , Jane Austen session, at ah 
inconvenient .hour, attracted ah 
enormous crowd.) "Literature and the 
Visual Arts: In Quest of Theory” 
disappointed expectations:. one paper 
anarysed a few stills from a filmVand ' 
toother dealt with emblem books, 
nje Detective in California”, ,ln! ' 
tribute to the . convention's venue, 
included - — - 



ayi 

more ■general topic than those "the 
to. “Censorship and Society” 
enlisted Several non-academics: John 
Uotiaid, book critic of the New York 
exhibited jewelled prose more 
K l ° b £P ri . n , tea than listened to; and 

;|SMgg^ 

. - T& 1883 or even 1963 convention 
vrould have been startled if n 0 | 
shocked by mqny of (he topics and 

Effi* ' 3? ,ca ! * hebr K - whether 

.politico. (Marxism) or ideological 
(semiotics, ; deconstruction)^ sexual 
poqtics and politics, feminism, an 
studies, film (now an Important 


Every MLA convention is addressed 
by its president, a distinguished scholar 
elected for one year to (his honorific 
office - this time Wayne Booth, best 
known for his Rhetoric of Fiction 
(1961). After some nostalgic 
.reminiscences, he preached his 
sermon; that MLA members, instead 
of writing scholarly books and articles, 
should direct their energies to teaching 
students how to write and think clearly 
and correctly. His audience was 
certainly made up of sinners in need of 
salvation - or why would they be at the 
convention to present papers? -but it’s 
doubtful that many of them will see the 
light and return to campus eager to 
teach freshman composition. Most 
young instructors aspire toes cape' from 
what they regard as drudgery by 
climbing the publications ladder. That 
hoary cJIchd "Publish or perish” may 
be less argent today when job openings 
are so few compared to job seekere, 
many of whom are publishing and 
peri sliing, yet it is still the way to rise in 
rank and salary. Since most 
universities “fund” a staff member’s 
convention expenses only If he or she 
appears on a programme, this has 
become a strategy for advancing one’s 
career and for enjoying the faculties 
and felicities of the occasion. Can it be 
that, the “politics” of careerism has 

spawned asuperabundanceof research 

and critical papers to be read at 
conventions? 

The MLA convention consists of 
more than papers; as many participants 
remark, it offers opportunities to see 
old friends and t° meet new ones. 
Cocktail parties abound, given by 
some specialist : groups on r. the 
programme, iby university departments 
and by publishers. Intramural activities 
also rovolve around publishers' book 
mature Frai 


Ronald Hayman 

R. B. Sheridan 
T he School for Scandal 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket 

“Genteel comedy cannot be acted at 
present”, lamented Hazlitt, reviewing 
the 1815 revival of The School for 
Scandal with Charles Kemble as 
Charles Surface. “Little Moses, the 
moneylender, was within a hair’s 
breadth of being the only person in the 
piece who had the appearance or 
manners of a gentleman.” The 
propriety of his gestures was 
reminiscent of “the good old times 
when everyone belonged to a marked 
class in society, and maintained himself 
in his characteristic absurdities by a 
chevaux-de-frise of prejudices, forms 
and ceremonies.” 

Jonathan Miller's 1972 production at 
the National tried to push the play 
away from ceremony by lowering the 
sodal tone and larding the text with 
sub-Hogartbian squalor. We were 
given a shabby, churlish Sir Peter, 
glamourless scandalmongers, penny- 
pinching hospitality, pregnant servants 
and audible lavatories. Irving Wardle 
began his Times review with the 
confident forecast (hat the production 
would not transfer to the Haymarket. 

Now that this beautiful theatre has 
once again been reclaimed for (he 
classics, the problem of style has 
disappointingly been resolved by an 
abdication from style. When Maria 
seats herself on the floor in a drawing- 
room, no one reacts as If she had 
peroetrated an outrageous solecism, 
ana yet no consistent effort is made to 
disentangle the action from the 
conventions of tho eighteenth century. 
This is a comedy of manners in which 
manners count for little. Like Jonathan 
Miller, John Barton tftkes pleasure in 
exposing female baldness that will 


moneyed elegance is rather 
perfunctorily suggested with o 
minimum of furniture and props, 
which might have been all right if John 
Barton had achieved a satisfactory 
balance between words and action , but 
this is more problematic than it appears 
to be, and what style there is in this 
starry production is determined partly 
by the stars themselves. 

Sheridan had a fine ear for textural 



whey; 

laces herself by pulleys; and often, in 
the hottest noon in summer, you may 
see her on a little squat pony, with her 
hair plaited up behind like a drummer’s 
and puffirig round the Ring on a foil 
trot’ . It dees not help us to digest all 
this if Lady Teazle - self-confident 
drawing-room comedienne and not at 
all the girl from the country - trots 
around the stage imitating both horse 
and rider. 

Admittedly, Sheridan took more 
care to make his dialogue entertaining 
than to keep it in character, but he was 
alert to the difficulty of integrating 
description into stage action. In The 
Critic Sir Fretful Plagiary, who steals 
fine passages from other writers, is told 
that thev lie on the surface like lumps 
of marl on a barren moor, 
encumbering what it is not in their 
power to fertilize”. His bombast Is 
intolerable because “the homeliness of 
the sentiment stares through the 
fantastic encumbrance of its fine 
language tike a clown in one of the new 
uniforms”. Sheridan’s own sentiments 
are homelier than Congreve’s, for 
instance, and less sophisticated than 
foe language cm- the plotting that fleshes 
them out. In his five-year theatrical 
career Sheridan was trying to earn as 
much money as possible by giving as 


much pleasure as possible, and there 



lodgings has been sold, to be replaced 
by crates of various sizes, no discarded 
doxies are drunkenly littering the 
floor. In foe houses of Lady Sneerwell, 
the Teazles and Joseph Surface, 


was no question of introducing into a 
play the ambivalence or the 
melancholy that bedevilled his life. The 
School for Scandal does contain 
autobiographical references - to his 
autocratic father, to his careerist 
brother and to sexual Jealousy - but he 
was skilful enough not to ruffle the 
surface of his sentimental comedy. 
Neatly, the play does Its moralizing 
under the counter while Bppenring to 
mock at moralizing by loading pious 


SS deS in.° ,hem ™ t ^lt^ 

Where Sheridan maVg, . 
statements through a <ff J 
Barton is in nodifSuUy.T'J 

™ v w t ,th Ul l sc * en **"», taftL 

easy to make it succeed sowSiwS 

does here The timing j s 

his endearing best as he S 

f. ud / enwl osWfoechu(*n 

hat precedes the long -bntw 
long - delayed climax in which ■ 
f£* en t j? lshe s d own to reveal j 
little French milliner bit 
embarrassed Lady Tea* ' 
disclosure is followed by an tt 
silence in which no one moves, 

The sentimentality, then, dou 
stare through the dexterous 
but the density of Sheridan's « 
detail is unevenly accommodated 
the performances dispensed by 
stars. With her entertainingly ea 
cadences and her expressive, 
gait. Beryl Reid laces each ««( 
bitchery to high potency, but fab 
Gray lacks the vocal inckiveaea ta 
save Lady Sneerwell from bew 
eclipsed. Michael Denison sinks tetoa 
vaudeville stoop for his appearances » 
Mr Stanley, but he speaks bis words 
with resonance and relish, espedA 
when chortling over his nepLex's 
refusal to part with his portraiLBa 
Fraser turns in a low-key but effective 

S irformance as Rowley, while Oonta 
ostelow is admirably cast ss Moses, 
but as Joseph Surface Christoph* 
Godwin concentrates so hard n 
appearing to be relaxed that he nisei 
many superb comic opportunities, 

A director from the Royal 
Shakespeare Company ' might Irrc 
been expected - whatever other, 
mistakes tie made - to encourage b 
actors Into giving the words their full 
value, but it is in this respect that Jda 
Barton lets Sheridan down, most 
seriously. The production would bw 
been belter if he had thought nwe 
committedly about style, ■ had set a 
livelier pace, had persuaded the acton 
to listen to each other more carehw 
and not to react so mechanically, m 
had been more imaginative in his iw« 
music. But In spite of all this, tog 
cho still be recommended as affor®* 
.one of the best evenings curtsy 
available Ip the London theatre. 
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Mirny Nativity from Salerno Cathedral, reproduced in Kurt Weitzman’s 
Strifes in the Arts at Sinai (450pp. Princeton University Press. £37.50. 
paperback £14. 0 691 03993 3). 


A glossary of quotations 


Richard Combs 


Uoftbe Night 
Vinous cinemas 


The intellectual’s building-blocks 


Peter Kemp 


adj uitct to rna ny English deport mints) , 
computers arid word processors, and 
unemployment and job retraining 


, T f r °fo Byrdn to Forster: Responses to 
Homophobia in British Literature" 
offered papers on the scandalous "Don 
Leon"; falsely attributed to Byron, on 
A. E. Hoiisman’g "strategies’*; and 
on Forster's posthumous Maurice. 
Among the paipers at a workshop 
called -The Politics of the Woman V 
Body”, one was entitled “The Carton in 
the Canon: 1 Vaginal imagery . and 
American Lpcal-Color Fiction. , 

The , most dramatic .. episode I 
witnessed ! occurred in “Sexual 


« . HSFSF T a *niniBlure Frankfurt 
Book Fair because of the foreign 
language stalls- where conventioneers 
browse and often buy (at a discount). 
Computers and word processors now 
appear in increasing numbers. Also 
appended to foe convention are 

jnfeodqties <* various 
!ji . \ AjteOst '.tnwty tere devoted to' 
Ipidjwdugl writers from Lessing (DoS ' 

r Add ’ S ■*** Esperanto, 
Radical Caucus; Computers, Folklore, 
Gay Caucus, Soddtti Rencesvals - to 
demonstrate thp scope D f academic 

activities also tempted. ■ The 
Huntington Ubfwfy i a suburban San 
Marino hosted ■ several sessions 
‘ JSWjWj which James Thorpe 

displayed the Lforartfi rich aforoVf- 
Thoreau manuscripts and books.. ■ 

... December; New York, whore 
attendance of 10,000 ran be pfojcSe™ 

u * s Bn ybodyVguef«: 
Wh de, attending the Censorship p\ n el I 
had to miss exactly forty other s&ridns 
taking place at (he same tlme.Thecure 
for suqh programme elephantiasis bift£ 
MLA to schedule fewer sessions and to 
choose broader topics of moregeneriil 
interest. -These onnuAI meeting* tire 
becoming victims of the politick of 
cpnyentiorieering, . 


The South Bank Show: Simone de 
Beauvoir 1 

LWT 

Theroost interesting disclosure offered 
in The South Bank Show’s programme 
on stmone de Beauvoir was that she 
rollects dolls. Uncharacteristically 
« Jis may at first W 

versions of the human, rigidly 

■ Rather mechanically rattling out her 
crajp, she remarked that she had 

s 5 un flf l d P° litlcaJ Parties since a 
iHlSf should not feel responsible to 
' froi? m auch * 8«> U P M . Taking a hipt 
,. perha l*. Melvyn Bragg 

■WA’WJbb! 

very, individual got into th? 
programme. A tendency to see U fe 
• terms of large categories ThS 

' tA™* '‘B 111 - p or a few 

i mIn “ tes » foe opening 
section enlarged on the - different 

■ Gf 10 !? 1 '! lies Beauvoir’s parenff 

, but they soon dwindled, in W 

SUb K C Sl Icnt discourse, Into twin 
..embodiments of "foe bourgeoiste” 
One of the primary chunks w$h wSfch 


condition , the condition ... of old. 

/Dm classified pigeon-hole Inside 
which de Beauvoir herself has spent 
her life is that of “the intellectuals** - a 
group possessing it appears, distinct 
ESS® 1 i?: §>nce we were 

intellectuals, there was no question of 
retting off bombs or anything like 
that , she explained when recounting 
her reaction to the Nazi Occupation. 
Self-consciousness also hallmarks the 
group. Repeatedly, de Beauvoir 
characteristics of her 
kind, intellectuals must tiv to seek out 
• f « truth 8011 declare it”, “An 

SSSH/Sl 



a pjece mm the bathetic quality u, 

other proffered ponderings- as foatde 

faS'H 6615 P 0111 ' 0 ^* 'situation is 

SESSSEWa 


instance, she was startled to ducjff 
that it didn’t fit into iheframew^a . 
expectation she had foruwfl J®. 
“books written by certain Aroeffp 
.liberals”. 

Given this at-one-remOTfi 
to life, it was interesting fo 
dramatized extracts from 
would convincingly auppoi*^ 
programme’s claim that she Is 
the greatest women of 
twentieth century". Sadly, ito/ ri 
underlined her taste for 
first piece - designed to oem^“- 
the opposing attitudes 
bourgeois oppression - the 
lifelessness whs comppundedBL 
actresses, wooden and 
marionettes in their ; 

agonized intensify. The spenesff» 
Mandarins were better. As : 
editor, Mike Gwilym 
decently surly fervour, Afldugg 
excellent performances 
Kane as a fellow-traveller WL 

muffle news of the 
camps, and Garrick Ho^a^ 
American agent angling f or w^i 
For all the actors’ skilful ; 

however, foe character* [werew*jj ; 
puppets, twitched by the 
simple thesis. Besieged 
the left and on the right, 
emblematic of integrity 



oroooed through: scenes of 
aSd Occupation, and later 

S “f ft 1 r-gas antfturmoil of May 

parachutisls droppFng Imhdfv teto foe <rab * ematic , of 

misty, scenery; T%geria and ^oratity play. « 
teeming, tangled^? • -hSLil* about an edjtor.but 
Juxtaposed with^ih# na JL ^ abes J the surely more involved 

roraplex events foesepiaturM evolred^ ^ ng re f c , ,ioh 
de Beauvoir'scommpnn, hwS* « * * threw into relief : , oe »; PtSL, 

itwjfSTtK’BisB S3^ 5 *i »26 



Brooke Reynolds (Meryl Streep), who 
comes to Rice’s office In agitation and 
thereafter seems perpetuafiy caught in 
some guilty act, a fine, on-edge 
performance by Streep that is the 
closest thing in the film to Hitchcock 
(to one of his febrile , bird-like 
blondes). 

But foe script does little to 
encourage interest in - let alone 
identification with - either. And its 
efforts to create a tension between 
them, as in some extensive prowling 
round Rice’s basement, ending with a 
shock confrontation, seem the stuff of 
any run-of-the-mill thriller without 
Hitchcockian portfolio. The film in fact 
borders on self-parody as it re; 


forces its hero to creep trepidatiously 
into dark places. Even more 
destructively, unintentionally comic is 
a rather Feydeau-esque beginning, set 
in Rice’s office, as various people come 
and go, filling m bits of a labyrinthine 
plot that has its origins some time 
before the film starts, interlarded with 
flashbacks and a dream sequence that 
belong to the man who is found dead in 
the very opening scene. Benton, in 
fact, haB boxed htrpsclfinto the kind of 
plot that he then has to spend the rest 
of the film fighting his way out of, In 
the confusion, he has not bothered to 
be as scrupulous as Hitchcock would 
have been about the fact that a vital 
clue depends on information the 
audience is not given until the end, or 
that if Rice is the main character there 
is little chance of catharsis in the blood- 
boltered finale, since neither the 
dream-flashback nor the allied trauma 
from the past belongs to him. 
Psychoanalytically, also, the unpicking 
of the mystery through dream 
interpretation does not seem much 
more sophisticated than Hitchcock's 
1945 Spellbound. For the record, 
which is what the film boils down to, its 
■ t Includes: fear, of 


The rule of honour and the rule of law 


Roger Scruton 


Yol 

Lumtere Cinema 


Rum the credit titles of his last two 
Bos -classically plaift with a touch of 
Bogwuiesque severity - the writer- 
: director Robert Benton seems to have 
been hinting at something similarly 
dsslcal and severe to follow, 
Psychological truth exposed with a no- 
MBenie purity of form. In the case of 
Kww vf Kramer, this was almost 
advertising, since the dramatic 


mwiih jf nay. ttiui atm vj me 

" 3 # one could see this come-on as 
we playful than pretentious, since 
tefilm doss involve a kind of 
wpsan face-to-face - a psychiatrist 
wag gradually drawn to and 
tohFyiflg with nis disturbed patient - 
jjwwntoxt of a murder mystery. But 
w of ike Night k no t after the secrets 
wasoul; the psyche it wishes to probe 
JJ that or its possibly homicidal 
J2* -hit of Its audience , who can be 
to participate vicariously in 
«e pme, and then suffer the 
™<tonces of guilty complicity. The 
■ not Bergman breast- 
but Hitchcock cat-and-mouse. 

Thelrony is that Hitchcock imposes 
symbolic precision and 
w ™ ch his would- 
(Uke Brian De Palma) 
going for foe flashier 
Su7' : Benton is not like De 

2' blU he 8 “ ms similarly to have 
something that looks like 
“““thing that works 
To begin with, it is 
ihis film is principally 
Sam Rice (Roy 
fifataSn ^ j P 8 ® 8 a P at *ent as the 
- tod then acquires the dead 
(while himself sufferim 


falling' from' Vertigo, neighbourly 
inquisitiveness from Rear Window, an 
to Mnn'«f ^ wni1 ? . himself suffering auction bluff from North by Northwest, 
"%**"» a failed and pursuit by footfall from Torn 
or foe femm e fatale herself. Curtain. 

Fifty years on: Lawrence stories 

Uve, y 


Yilmaz Giiney owes his position as the 
representative Turkish artist to three 
thing: his ideological commitment to 
the Turkish left, and his consequent 
status as the voice of the voiceless; his 
talent as a film director, in a country 
where the novel has never had 
sufficient prestige to make the cinema 
seem like a poor relation; and the 
glamour of his life, most recently 
exemplified in October 1981, when he 
escaped from bis island prison in the 
Sea of Marmara. Giiney had been 
incarcerated for the murder of a judge. 
While in prison he wrote five films, and 
directed them by proxy. These films 
have steadily gained recognition 
among Western critics, and there is 
now an accepted image of GQney as a 
man without humbug, whose political 
commitment is as far from salon 
communism as his films are far from 
the posturing sentimentalities of If and 
Les Quatre Cents Coups. 

Gttney’s escape provided the 
Turkish left with much needed 
propaganda. It came at a time when the 
military government of General Evren 
had established the popularity to which 
recent events bear witness. In such 
circumstances the war of subversion 
could be sustained only beyond 
Turkey’s frontiers. As always, the 
principal task. was to capture the 
^informed public opinion” which holds 
sway in the West, and there is no better 
channel to this opinion than “art 
cinema”, which is sufficiently near to 
television to be widely intelligible, 
while sufficiently far from television to 
command the respect of those who 
recognize that truth and drama are 
neither easily achieved nor easily 
comprehended. It comes as no 
surprise, therefore; to find that 
GQney’s recent films have received 
wide publicity, and that the 
presentation of Yol at the Lumidre 
Cinema has been the occasion for 
extensive propaganda against the 
“fascist” rdgime or General Evren, not 
only in the press, but also in the cinema 
itself. All this lends credence to the 
view that GQney’s escape was far from 
miraculous. Either the teglme was 
blind to its consequences - and the 


evidence suggests that it was far from 
blind - or Giiney was effectively 
supported by those with an interest in 
his cause. 

Whatever the explanation, (here is 
reason to be thankful for the aesthetic 
consequences. Yol’s predecessor - 
SUru (The Herd) - was brilliantly acted 
and brilliantly photographed. 
However, it tortured the viewer with 


minute upon minute of redundant 
l | e - 

both in style and in content; it relies 


footage 


upon n 
. Yol is 


superficially similar. 


heavily on Turkish countryside for its 
effects, and upon the contrast between 
rural stasis and urban fluidity for its 
material. But the situations are now 
succinctly and dramatically presented, 
and the effect Is so obviously a part of 
them that the narrative Is utterly 
compelling. 

The road referred to in the title is 
that taken by a group of convicts on a 
week’s leave from their island prison. 
One is destined for death at the hands 
of his wife's family, having through 
cowardice betrayed their son. Another 
must bear the burden of dishonour on 
learning of his wife's infidelity. 
Another returns to his village in 
Kurdistan, to find that it has become a 
battle-ground between the militia and 
Kurdi&n separatists. He also finds 
himself bound by immemorial custom, 
and against his budding love, to martyr 
the widow of a rebel bother. A fourth is 
trapped into marriage by the 
unanswerable system of surveillance 
which has made marriages in the 
Middle East for centuries. All find 
themselves constrained by enormous 
complexities of kinship and custom; In 
comparison the lenient prison from 
which they were released comes to 
seem like home. 

The dramatic moments are carefully 
managed by Serif Gttren, who directed 
the film under GQney's instructions. 
The screenplay, by GUney himself, 
employs simple, ana indeed somewhat 
simplified, dialogue. The ■ mein 
achievement of GQney's editing lies in 


bis 


of GQney's editing i . 
scrupulous avoidance of 


jpuk 

sentimentality. The only criticism to be 
lie result - althougl 
believe, a serious criticism - » that the 


made of the result - although it is, I 


the resulting question of relevance - 
the question of which detail, which 
movement, which figure or image 
should be attended to. 

Yol was shot during the early days of 
military rule. It is further evidence of 
GQney's scrupulousness that he avoids 
foe occasion of propaganda, and 
indeed for the most part portrays the 
Turkish army as a peace-keeping force, 
imposing its rough justice upon a 
country tom by faction. The dramatic 
sketches concern not the large 
questions of political order, but the 
smaller and deeper questions of social 
cohesion. The convincing portrait of 
village life, in which disputes are 
matters of honour rather than justice, 
shows the enormous gap between the 
actual conditions of rural Turkey, and 
the overarching rule of law which 
AtatQrkists (General Evren included) 
have tried to Impose upon it. GQney 
has too much sympathy for his people 
not to show how closely their lives 
depend upon the benighted 
imperatives of honour and kinship. At 
the same time he is unable to contain 

women, *and unable to^share Vasar 
Kemal’s countervailing sense of the 
support which women receive, in the 
form of unbreakable domestic 
affection. GUney concentrates instead 
upon the cruelty of the code of honour, 
which denies freedom to women ana 
justice to men. 

There is another reason for GQney’s 
representative status. The problem 
which concerns him is that of the gap 
between the rule of honour and the 
rule of law, between ancient piety and 
modern justice. Such is the theme 
which the Orestela first placed before 
us. Only in thepolis, Aeschylus shows, 
can the transition from piety to justice 
be accomplished. For only in the polls 
is there a public order that can override 
and extinguish the demands of blood. 
The transition must therefore be made 
from honour to law; without it there is 
no rest from foe endlessness of human 
edition. . The , truth is .well 
ustrated by the history of modern 


film relies too heavily upon the 
cinematic cllchds generated by train 
travel, and by the Asiatic beauties of 
the landscape. The dividing line 
between drama and documentary is 
repeatedly crossed, and the camera- 
work is insufficiently skilful to settle' 


pars 
fliusl 

Turkey; but 'the tragedy.'of Tbrkoy is 
that (nose, (Ike GRlney, who have 
comprehended the human problem, 
have so often espoused foe inhuman 
solution of the left. This solution, as 
Turkey's neighbours know, has never 
accomplished the passage frdm honour 
to Justice. On the contrary it has 
merely abolished both. 


Author, Author 


Competition No 106 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 


that they reach this office not later 
ary 1 

offered for the first correct set of 


than February 11.' A prize of £10 is 


answers opened on that date, or fail- 
' isplre 

also be taken into consideration. 


ing that the most nearly correct - hi 
which case inspired guesswork will 


.Lawrence: 

NS to d SES* st ? ri «- however 
kBS^toig foat one would 
bis beat -until 


with one or two humble folk, he lives in 
a dream - and drifts . into an 
entanglement which bores him; finally, 
he perches on an Islet where thep are a. 
few sheep and no humans. There he, 

S into a kind of non-being, 
ig any contact; and foe story 
grows grimly death-like as It leaves him 
struggling In an Arctic loneliness of 
snow ana storm.. It U almost bare 
narrative, with a few reflections, _ but its 
philosophy of islands reads ■ like . an 
&legory of tife. ft. fe 'aal; though 
Lawrence had embodied his own Sense 


^ S^Wtods” stands rather 
•toQJ V “fantastic, but realty 
wealth of possible 
ji Jr* fr 0 ? 1 Lawrence’s 
& It y}* 01 W* favourites. 

•^5^3 a* 8 Lf**® a fab,e * ofl 8 

^ Islands ahiPS? n tor Possessing Lawrence naa enuwnw •/» 

to, akipg a world his of isolation and carried it to: a bUter 
fe 1 Oh foe fli^^fyelyfnhabits end. But whether we read between foe, 
2 J®. ‘rtfos busily at lines or in theni th'effe is ? poetiesdope 

^ Wtiv n! I n?u-- e Vmt ) 6 h « aks 

!.r™ ruins him; op t^e second 


WIIW* KlZ 

lines or in theni theft is - 
in it which seti the imagination free ro 
muse'. 4-; ;.*> 


Entries, marked “Author, Author 
106” on the envelope,. should! be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times. 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, St 
John's Lane, London tJQ M 4BX. The 
solution , apd resiilta -will app^p : qn ; 
February 18: • ‘ 1 ■ 

1 I kiss my hand 

To foe stars. lovely-asunder ' . . : ! 
Starlight, wafting him out of It; and , 
Glow, glory in thunder, . 

2 lam a secret mountain - ' 

tenebrous, flea-bitten by starlight, . 
my eyes are gone: • 

then when you cut my throat it bteedp 
coffee 

with a trickle of alcohol. 

3 So in conjecture stands 

1 my starlit body. The mind I 

mobile as a fox goes round 
foe sleepers waiting for. foeir 
wounds. 

Competition No 102 
Winner*. F:Flessati 

Answers: • . ;i. 

1“I, Was Inqulrjfng’% Jafd Mr 
resuming the thread w bis discourse » 
“Whether You have Observed in ouf 
Streets as We should »y, Uppn qur 
Pavvy as You would i say,, ; “Uty 
, Tbkeflk;,-T?:,^ 

; ■ 

i "r 1 v: i,- ..-. 


The foreign gentleman, with patient 
courtesy entreated pardon; “But what 
was tokenz?" 

“Marks”, said Mr — — ; “Signs, you 
know, Appearances - Traces. 

"Ahl Of a Orse?" inquired the 
foreign gentleman. 

Charies Dickens, Our . Mutual 
Friend, chapter 11. 

2 “Waiter, a whisky.” 

I hate whisky, Every time I take it 


some long teeth, and a set of ginger 
whiskers. 

Katherine Mansfield, “Jc Ne Parle 
Pas Frangais”. 

3 “And pray”, said the Captain, "why 
did you go to a public place without an. 
silshman?” 


.... : foi. Sir,” answered . she,: 
"because none of toy acquaintance isjn 
town.” ‘ : 

“Why then,” said he; “I’ll tell you 


1 lltHC wiuaifcy, Lively luiiv i i«ac u .... , - 

into my mouth my stomach rises what; ybur best way is to go out of it 
against it, and foe stuff they keep here yourself.” 
is sure to be particularly vfle. E-on.ty 
ordered it because 1 am going to write 
about an Englishman; We French .pfe 
, tacredl Wy" bWffoihlofted . and out 1 of 
date 1 still iff- sonid : ways'. ' I Wonder I 
didn't ask him at the same time for a 
pair Of tweed knicker-bockers, a pipe. 



Fanny Burney, Evelina, letter XTV. 





IKTDRSKlUlQflGCOMnUfffilWQIIGOVBl^ 

DONMARWmHO^ THEATRE, 

FOR A SEASON Ot FIVE S OF ITS BplHJffl 

24 January 

-.V^escalatinriupsurgedfabsuidiiyW ■ ■ . 

barteds^tlie.. reminded meof JoeOrfonand i» 

~] From 26. Janu^iy j! 

' As^perti t^dedT: ' • 

^rararice^e^r^ayjlie'Aairporate tour de 
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remainders 


Eric Korn 


I don't wish to discuss what may still be modernity", one windbronzed Tillotson has a chapter on thieves’ "lobby", ‘‘j 
subjudicious, but thera's this man Westerner would opine to another, slang, much of it pre-Dickensian, committal", "£ 
Derek Mahoney who has found King “Yup", his interlocutor would riposte, (glim, shiv, gam, stir, kip, cop, dos) used by the / 

Arthur's Magic Sword. It wasn't in "they’ve got about as fur as they can and some of it improbable. Can time of Miss 

Glastonbury, but - for reasons I’d go.") "kicks" really mean “snoes” as well as L.C.C. ...ap 

prefer not even to think about -in the “At some period in every man’s life “trousers" and “pockets"? Isn’t intent from the 

grounds of a house in Enfield. “King a \ moslt there has been a desire to “chroneer" a mishearing for The most unex 

Arthurs Sword, just what I ve been become a detective", says the preface, “schnorre"? Did anyone ever use “movy stars"; 
looking for , said Mr Mahoney to am j t j, e 0 ff ere succ j nct guidance: “Oliver" for the moon or “lobster" for about It - ‘‘baf 

J c °c . c ^ ecl - . ,n 3 cut a hole in a newspaper to spy “ a dead one "? 

through, do not wear a false beard or But he also says (with his 
fvi^nWi °Jff S moustache if you wish to remain characteristic dittography): "the 

tn w?!2f thl ' "conspicuous, always remember that expression that is probably the most ThisT. Baron 

5*5 the criminal is smarter than you. A common in this new language is hept or sort of a write 

breakfot ^ the disproportionate number of pages Joseph or jo hept as the user may deem Co, A Hundr 

rwii h™ describe the Bertillon system Tor it best to use it. Being hept to anything optimistic Vie i 
Stows ^ had him measuring a criminal’s physical is knowing about itl before. .. . OnS Story of 1890 

M Ktofl P Arihirt sirord’’ featU T 5 OT ea l bemg very pliab L e ‘ {hief ma y sa V to his P® 1 ‘Are you hept?’ enough, in 189 

ooiiUan exoefi £ care should be taken not to press the or ‘Are you Joseph’ or ‘Are you Jo man I wish to 

Kcum’s 'BhSP We®p5 amputorion 1 of th™ left iiffe finSJ ‘or ”2* hlS ^ ^ Tm wise '”' 

Department. "Never mind", said A left W trai rred re cord Ihelctual Th,s '? n '* the ear,iest reeord of the amhofanMars 

Councillor, of Enfield, a neison not ““J ^.__ a ?_ ( ^ ccur . , ? d * £“ rd ™ W® 1 word, though it’s close: OED rives aut _nor appears 


Tillotson has a chapter on thieves “lobby", “peter out”, “non- year of the first R n u 

slang, much of it pre-Dickensian, committal", "alderwoman" ("jocularly has iust h a” 8 - artd «lioi!ini 
(glim, shiv, gam, stir, kip, cop, dos) used by the Pall Mall Gazette at the nnn«L.. S?* 1 L 


"trousers" and “pockets"? Isn’t intent from the Chicau 
"chroneer" a mishearing for The most unexpected 
“schnorre"? Did anyone ever use “movy stars”; but it 
“Oliver" for the moon or “lobster" for about It - “badlands", 
“a dead one"? 

But he also says (with his 51 * 9 


ecled word of 1895 is 
>ut it means - think 


through, do not wear a false beard or But he also says (with his 
moustache if you wish to remain characteristic dittography): "the 

inconspicuous, always remember that expression that is probably the most This T. Baron Russell is a dilettantish 
the criminal is smarter than you. A common in this new language is hept or sort of a writer: a novel, Borlase and 


,tor sort a writer: a novel, Borlase and 
•ern Co, A Hundred Years Hence - an 
ling optimistic View, and Last Year, The 


ii u«l lu uicu. Dcmg nepi iu anyimng mn-, auu ic or, intr 

is knowing about it before. . . . One Story of 1 890, published, reasonably 
thief may say to his pal ’Are you hept?’ enough, in 1891. He isn’t, I think, the 
or ‘Are you josepn' or ‘Are you Jo man t wish to question In connection 
Hept?’; his pal will — ,T ’ u,i,h " tl- r>~~. t— 


with a curious pamphlet. The Case for 
Agnosticism, Watts (nd 1890), whose 
author appears on the title-page as B. 
Russell. So much do argument and 


romance. "It's still ours and we want 
it.” Mr Mahoney Is serving two years: 
two yearsl while persons more in touch 
with reality like or are 


manufacture of nitro-glycerine than an 
honest man should need to know. 

But there are thirty rewarding pages 


wiiij reauiy use ' or ” T are 

still at large. Chesterton, thou shouldst of fflm ™ s bai L k ', r ° bber *’ mostl > r 
be living at this hour names like Alfalfa Red or Nebi 

M Ballade of Unlicensed Archaeology Star^eSf "r 

A. I am ambling ou. of MS 

. spied a hil. protruding from, he Mies: *' 


Neologisms are always oldi, » 
you think. It’s deflating io dXf 
something you LhoSght I 
forgotten or not been h?p 
ant, quated to rate an 
‘ Aerobic?’? No, 1968. 

}967. Are “troilW 0 . 
deconstniction" too vleuxltuo,^ 
Beaujolals nouveau 1 } " 

The compilers are not oft** 1 
unaware of earlier times. CoafoS 

Sssassas 

1950 s. Extended sense of 'balTAwi 

good time (1940’s). Jtfk 
influenced by ’ball’ tes/Is JS 
1300’s," Now that's what 1 caBb& 
the jack. ” 

This indispensable bedside booth 
extensive definitions and wide-m« 


noted for humour, magnanimity or nnrtioii'’) »nd there is more about the Dccember 1908 for “hep", though nhr _.- ' jj° Qn ^ influenced by ’ball’ testo 

a’Wlifirw m „°r "U." “ s f ; ,& al i y d iss rj S-TP Iabafiad a- 

still at large. y Chesterton, thou should^ of famous bank-robbers, mostf/ vrith become a detectfve who operated in ™2E|) that v 1 ,hought 1 t ad d 5f ni . tions 

be living at this hour . . . " ames bke Alfal k Red or Nebraska Cincinnati, and by 1940 a saloon- unearthed “ unknown treasure; but «taoons, so it constitutes ueU 

A RaHiith nf ilnHr . , Tom * thou 8 h Olto Warwick uses the keeper in Chicago The OED believes a . n , ex P ert Russell collector put me J“ tor y °. f °. ur fai /ly depressing Cba 

Ml rather neat near-anagram T. J. none of this ^ 1 nght: Tn advertisements in the year’s The majority of worcls, oTc**, 

As I came ambling out of Tottenham Atwork. There are many views of Agnostic Annual the author is called denve from political upsets - m 

r .nio'i n km exploded safes, and potted • * • Bar on Russell. nations contribute ‘‘Corania', 

p p ru ing from the biographies: "Very dangerous. At I can’t find the pamphlet (or 23£^**2S£ £ 

Amidst the cinders and the Pj? bccom . e a « tvangehst. You won’t find "hep" in T. Baiwf another, The New Fatalism) listed in twent, eth part of anouglyaj-orlra 

mios e cinders and the nist ng Dying of Consumption. Would kill at Russell’s Current Americanisms (nd the British Library Catalogue There ^ ese “ ch: P t JP u J ar suffixei da 

^ , k , sse«k sirre a && a ?i?°..™> 

Were runes, embossed like in jSS CtZi ^“^3 

same in^th countriMj an^A^ierican ^ 

Dievail ” nam “ h 01 " hat removed)”. They don’t writers of the first rank do not write, Tavistoeks, Amberleys or AmDthills’ The tendency for new words to l< 
.. , u» te whet mask and the large bag nor do well educated Americans There are RmS of minted in batcies is made spiarUi 

It spoke of heat hens, threshed beneath* labelled SWAG, so you may need to speak, what is iestimzlv called 'the i Wnmni nr ir;!i n „» M clear: wordahollc. • haM-A. 


an expert Russell collector put me btstoiy 0 f our fairly depressin{tiM 
right: in advertisements in the year’s The majority of words, of con. 
Agnostic Annual the author is called derive from political upsets - » 


Agnostic Annual the author is called 
Baron Russell. 

I can’t find the pamphlet (or 


derive from political upsets - m ' 
nations contribute ^Coraomj', j 
“Transkelan", “klouma’’ (ta 
twentieth part of an ouglya)-orfoo 
research: two popular suffixes ft 
decade are “-on ,f for any sod d 


wj ft^u viu UIOWIUVU IJIVi 

And on the blade, in letters as of fire 
Were runes, embossed like notices in 
Braille: 

“1 am Excallbur;” ’gainst my desire 
The hosts of Enfield never shall 
prevail." 


— ' IIKU& IU1U tuc J 

It spoke of heat hens, threshed beneath- labelled SWAG, so you may 


the flail; . 

In song that rang round bell-cote, 
tower, and spire 

It spoke of God, good fellowship, Real 
. . Ale, 

The Latin Mass from every Marine 


"Draw nigh” It urged; so l drew nigh, 
then nigher. 

I was resolved and did not flinch or 


snatch the hat andlo 0 J k unE,he brtol AmcticanLansu^ “'tonep.r dSTSbte ProStZd the X? 
for that tell-tale anonymity. (“My and boneyard” for “cemetery”, he an equally loyal RC, and published 
suspicions are confirmed by the remarks a couple of Americanisms works to prove it Could £ Baron 
absence of naraetapes. You are the characterized by more than usual Russell beour man? Of course 3 hS! 
notorious Pat Crowe of notorious elegance, charm, and good taste”. He no Tore V Bra dun jSS' 
fame, described on pa ge 81 .”) If you do has a lot of condescending fun with Russell, author ™f several enthrahina 
thta appiOMh, take can not to- elegant’ too, and supposed American books on German educat ion^ 

drop (h, to. or yoor life wy be in 9jSfc£*^> l 'l'IU'.l "■‘•hodoloSy. h 

SroJf: 


“unwinaase”. 

The tendency for new wonljtolt 
minted in batches is made spUadd) 
clear: wordaholic, • haslukk 

sweetaholic; bloodohollc, coktobk 
aprds-swim, aprfes-film, aprit-lun; 
Bachathon, begalhon, jogailu, 

killathon. The oountercultiur 


though he can 


I seized the sword: to kmgh^od I MUTfi predS^as^ 

Hie . hosts of Enfield neve? shall £5^533^ kit V “ he ?7 
m-pvn ii » alrnost required a wagon to cany it . 

pieVUU, Tn those ftllUS rmrirlne a oofa 


•e— - .uvugii uni ue mcHiy-mouinea 

Tillotson is rather contemptuous of "knocked-up always means 

e new breed of safeblower, no ence J nte and 18 never on any occasion 
ofessional; his predecessor was a to ,mean fatigued”. What’s more 


contributes Acapulco gold, analdzt 
Thai sticks, (but not, regrettably, Til 
beads, which are administered m fie 
n different fashion). 

A touch wordaholic myself, lliwd 
this book evoked the ,r ahs pnwfl 
frequently. As one concerned to j»m 
the dialect of the tribe _ (« I 


Bun Obey, mjJSaS® ' braat lhli which ll„i no won, eariler ,h,n 197 3 ! por.ni.. y 


But I obey a summons that is higher 
And steadfast as an oaktree in a gale 
I’U stand against the Borough or the 
' . . . Shire, 


caught, recalls Tlllolaon admiring ’ ■ ,u ca>uct mBn 

b,° , %S rs .Sto a ^ ow ^ Among this week’s contribu tors 

^«.hr,o,.i fo « jsa&rtf ™ - FoX’Jrrt?. 1 ’ 

restaurants, the sawdust .swindle, the uf u at the Universit y of Edln- 

wiretapplng same — which turns nnt tr^ _ Durgn. 


iwould have braved thtDragon ortho h^to & uSSSt SffitSTj! ^ 

I'm not unmanned, although ^fc’in ^ r ■ ' b “"* b ^ XSJ&dESi! \ 

Thoogh I’m encompassed withfaiWd' M morn M booh. I. , Paoroaao b a San*!*-' 

The boau of E^d -to** *■ ^ ^ ^ 

p NV fiT . followed shortly by an eloping couple RipARD Combs 1b the editor of The 

ENV01 who knock, ask for a glass of water, ao British Film Institute’s Monthly fl«/ „ „ , t 

VOU hnnnnn tn Umu nrU... ~ Lu It tin aut Du v M ... .. . . Porno Ronnonvn't most IKW r ■ 


W-h*» your f.h. or toution you h^To'So^ST^d ST “ m ^ Bu ‘- 

Do oi, your haubergeon ofTuoid- W^TlErt£SS«ESd£?S5d Valbn™. r, 

* i ’ class mail: you oblige us by acting as 'witness? Cuwinqham Is the editor 

Against . the daft Crusaders of the .NBive nmlc agrees, innocently slgnl Clv^WarvIm 1980* of Spanbh 

The ,'ho.i* nf pma u i. L arge blank , chet l ,ie concealed under ’ bU ' 

tno Hosts of Enfield never shall bogus marriage register. 

r prevail. . Rich naive rustics are scarcer these wLjP' ^ AV1S 1 ' s Professor of 

a iMtehapier, too: Mahoney days. scarcer these Medieval History at the University of 


and his few last comrades (one a poet 
of portentous girth and obscurantist 



Birmingham. 

Alex de Jonqb’s books include The 


V} e an ^ foe Hispanic In History at the Universliy of 

World, 1606-1661 , was published last Chester. 

year. 

Peter Kbmp’s ft G. Wells ‘and the J*™ RfMROVrt most «e^ 

aaf - *- 4 ^ has just been pub * s^ssslx ^ 

J660, H bS$ W\.° nd Bl " 0pe 15l& ~ Companion Guide to Nomand)^ 


Eric Korn is an antiquarian booksel- 
ler In London. 


Y,c Q 5 i? NQE S include The „ 

Therp'a. Jjtill >4 crying need for (din . P mes °f Grigori (Rasputin, EmmanuelLb Roy Ladurie's books 
lusmwlton jn the finer pofnts of the r 1 • r \ n^° ire dbnat depuls 

detecting game, hs I found out recently ' > . « on mu, 1967, 


Roobr Scruton Is the aulto^ 
Politics of Culture, 1981, and.** 
1982. 


Coi^da.^ce. 9SSSSe-^^ 

'i^a-^VSS £2 


wartgue ■*“*— ■ - »■— 

teiior of their discoiinie. tniArf^^l Greenland is Fellnu; in Neil MecCohwiw •« 


■ 9 9W»* butter 0 , whs the KODcrsI r* ^ i 

^ disc P lir « a * interspersed 'iM 0 * » Crea- NmL .MacCoRMicK is Regius Profes- 

WitH ^SlM5T£aL2«te don KM' ba . North E “‘ ga Uw at tbe u "‘*«“Tly of Edln- 


, S W E aausaUons, unable to ZZ 5 « ,Be North East Lon- « Law at the University of Edln- 

Tho bookselling cetw> a Mf ™«ii. grasp that a falnily amnesiac Enalish ^lytechnla. : burgh. 3 

|king ShSeadieHlne^ l°f^c H S^°% In A Z r: CuhuFe 2SST«“jK * S Professor of 

fadlffcrom toh Century LUeraZJ™™' Twen ' 

(Kaicp, S ^ 

ofcourae, Kansas City, Mo, was the ne rhymes in N. Ehgl^d^KKnS , md theteforbSS “ Jwt year. 

iZ^aty^Mo , is thJnep/usS^p ''.*SS^"2S ^reSly^uS"^" 1 at Vanity, St 


Mic uiiu umi gets yuu OUl lHlO InB tTeSIl 

air and that. Accordingly, I’ve been 
studying up F. H. TUIotson’s fto w to be 
a Detective, A Complete Textbook 
(Kansas City, Mo, 1909). At that time, 
of course, Kansas City, Mo, was the ne 
plus ultra of modernity. (“I reckon 
Kansas City, Mo, is the he plus ultra of 


T. A. Shippey Is Professor of 
Literature at the 
Leeds. His most recent 
Road to Middle-Earth, was po^ 
last year. 

J 

A. W. B. Simpson is - 

Law at the University of W- 

W. A. Speck’s- books, 

Butcher: the Duke of Cm ' 
and the Suppression of tne .«» 

Hilary Sporung’s 
Anthony Powell’s Music of W* . 
published in 1977. 


F. M. L. Thompson 1 is ‘ 
The Rise of Suburbia, 1 


* •* f 1 1 * > t i» *i (•I’lil J l MSM .1 Mi-Mir . 1 1 » i 4 rt 


f*'l 

^ H t i f 1 , r^ « a 


* f- 
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to the editor 


Professing 

Literature 


mudwieeded attack could reform 
Creative Writing. 

Burgess mocks Creative Writing as 
-boring work", as "sessions in which 
«rb redte . . . vers libre and are 
iooralsed by their friends (’Gee. that’s 
•jtat, Janice’)”. The colleges think the 
anises a “sinecure ... a professorial 
subsidy” for serious writers, or a sop to 
artsy-craftsy types (“exhibitionists"). 
Td add, judge any Creative Writing 
owse by tne number of Victoria 
Holts, let alone T. S. Eliots, it 
produces, and there’s no justification 
for it. "There is nothing", Burgess 
coodades, “of academic importance” 
that “ihe professional writer can give to 
Ae university.” 

Wrong. Burgess isn’t there as a 
"linccure"; he isn't even there to teach 
writing. He’s there to create, like the 
other professors, not writers, but 
rnden. Correctly used. Creative 
Writing Is the great invitation to 
reading. A student who works 
bxbtage in films for a year will always 
return to them with heightened 
interest*, the same goes for a student 
do works backstage in the novel or 
poem. 

But more: Burgess grieves, as do we 


if, (hat departments increasingly 
■dare” offer only easy, “trendy*’ 
authors, and must abandon Pope or 


Paradise Lost. Mr Burgess, there lies 
the writing teacher's new importance. 

S is your class listening to Janice 
1 vers fibre when they could be 
listening to you recite Milton, - and 
nplfimnis poetics? The writer is one of 
the few liberal arts professors still in a 
position 10 bargain: Why didn’t you 
ay, “If you want to learn to create with 


reading Milton, learn dialogue from 
Hedda Gabler, concision from Dante 
and Chekhov, point-of-view from 
Chaucer and James." Students you 
introduce to Chaucer this year, are 
more likely to enrol in Medieval Lit 
next year. 

Or do you think they’ll learn more 
about writing poetry from hearing 
Janice? Make Janice photo-copy her 
poems (call it “lab fee’J so they can be 
read, as they should be, and marked up 
at home. You and John Milton need 
the class time. 

The writing professor is one of the 
few liberal arts professors to whom the 
students will grant an audience. He can 
accept a new role, ambassador, and 
plead for the humanities, until the 
other professors are heard again. 

Or he can go on listening to Janice. 

GEORGE LEONARD. 

14461-C Red Hill, Tustin, California 
9260. 

‘The Logic of 
Natural Language’ 

Sir, - A brief reply to Professor 
Sommers (Letters, January 14) should 
suffice. 

In my review I merely dted a pair of 
Leibniz texts handily available in C. I. 
Lewis's Survey, in English translation: 
serious scholars should of course read 
the texts cited in a good historical 
work, like the Kneale? Development 
of Logic, to have material for an 
informed opinion about Leibniz’s 
theory of identity. 

Sommers now says he never meant 
to 'ascribe to Frege use of a term 
meaning “atomic sentence": but he 
frequently, without giving any 
reference ascribes to Frege theses 
about atomic sentences generally. 

In discussing my attempt to get him 
into a “fool's mate" position, Soipmers 


the form “An A is a B and it is a C". No 
such example occurs in my review; 
indeed, I there say nothing at all about 
pronouns of back-reference, about 
which Sommers says I ere. A better 
way of countering my "fool’s mate" 
strategy would have been for Sommers 
to say: the “Boolean” quantified 
propositions “Ex.Fx” and *Ex-»Fx" 
cannot fairly be treated as obtainable 
by uniform reading of the schemata 
“p.q" and “p->q". But this counter- 
move would block Sommers's own 
move on p!97: he there appeals to 
“mere instances of propositional laws” 
as proving the equivalence of 
’‘(Ex.FVf)-*p" and “Ex-*(Fx->p) M . It 
could no longer be safely assumed that 


iporia is in fact quoting my own T . « .d . 

ds. However, I think it important J&CK GflllSShCr 

ntk whf»lhi>r it IVOC vmnnmii>allu ® 


these forms are to be got by uniform 
reading of the schemata “(r.sj-^p” and 
“r-»(s-*p)", which are indeed 
equivalent; and we are given no clue to 
what other ‘‘mere instance of 
propositional laws” Sommers may 
have in mind. 

Much that Sommers says in his book 
is based on his attributing to me the 
view that “the genuine logical subject is 
definite and singular” (p371). In a 
- Mind article in 1950, and in much of my 
later work, 1 have maintained the very 
opposite: as indeed I did in my 
correspondence with Sommers (see 
p35). He now seems to be acting on the 
motto: Never explain, never 

apologize. 

PETER GEACH. 

3 Richmond Road, Cambridge. 

Gandhi 

Sir, - S. N. Nanporia (Letters, 
January 7) suggests that in my review 
of the film Gandhi I put “constructive 

K imme” in quotation marks to 
te that I thought it “idealistic 
hogwash" (her words). I used 
quotation marks because this was the 
term generally used for the programme 
by Gandhians and others. In describing 
it as a "heroic attempt to revitalize the 
Indian village on traditional lines” Mrs 


“y® 11 want to learn to create with criticizes at length an argument he says 
vwds, you re going to learn rhythm by I have in my review, about sentences of 


Nanporia is in fact quoting my own 
words. However, I think it important 
to ask whether it was economically 
viable, and the extent to which 
Gandhi's ashram itself and other such 
activities depended on contributions 
from Hindu millionaires is surely 
relevant. My point was that by ignoring 
such matters as Gandhi's relations with 
the great Hindu millionaires the film 
neglected such questions, and , indeed, 
a significant part of his life. 

KENNETH BALLHATCHET. 

School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Malet Street, London WC1. 

‘Potpourri from 
the Thirties’ 

Sir, - Hie generous review 
(December 24, 1982) of my Potpourri 
from the Thirties by so perceptive a 
critic as Alastair Forbes ought perhaps 
not to be looked in the mouth; but T am 


Sir, - I think V. G. Kiernan in his 
review of Jack Gallagher's The 
Decline, Revival and Fall of the British 
Empire (January 7) is being rather 
uncharitaDle when he implies that 
Gallagher destroyed himself “by an 


unwholesome manner of living, 
including too much whisky”. In the 
course of the last two years of his life, 
Jack underwent one amputation and 
was threatened with another. With 
great fortitude, he managed to come to 
terms with his artificial leg, negotiating 
the many steep steps leading to the 
Hall of his College . To the very last, he 
retained his good humour and his 
enormous sense of fun. He also 
continued to lecture right up to the last 
crisis. Your reviewer also misses the 
point about April 1, chosen most 
appropriately by Dr Seal for his 
preface; it was Jack’s birthday; he 
never failed to remind his many friends 
that he was bom on All Fools’ Day. 

RICHARD COBB. . 

165 Godstow Road, Wolvercote, 
Oxford. 


charged with careless spelling by 
rendering "kolkhoz” as "Coll Hose , 
whereas I was simply transcribing from 


wnereas 1 was simply transenmng from 
my diary of 1936 (amusingly I thought) 
the sounds which had seemed to fall 
from the lips of our Intourist guide. In 
other places unconventional spellings 
from the old diaries were retained for 
the same kind of reason. As for “Hot- 
Lunch Johnson" my interest was In the 
angle of Waugh’s humour rather than 
in the identity of the person so 
nicknamed for his invitation to a hot 
lunch. It seemed to me best to conceal 
the identity under a pseudonym, 
though Alastair Forbes has now spilt 
the beans. But Johnson was no 
misprint. 

I am however guilty of having 
misspelt my cousins* cousin the late 
Tom Goff, so justly celebrated for his* 
harpsichords - a disgraceful lapse 
which Mr Forbes kindly passed over in 
silence. Mea culpa .... 

* BRYAN GUINNESS. 

Blddesden House, Andover, 
Hampshire. 


Buer 

Sir, - 1 should have checked on the 
spelling "bewer" tn Partridge (Let- 
ters, December 24), especially since 
the Oxford supplement which I used 
gives this, along with “buor", as a 
possible spelling: but this does not 
affect the point I was making, which 
is that the word is unlikely to have 
been used by a Brighton racecourse 


neen used by a Brighton racecourse 
gens in the 1930s. Partridge calls the ~ 
word “rare and obsolete’ , and as I 


said, the only modern use given in. 
the Oxford supplement is In Brighton 
Rock. 

JULIAN SYMONS. 

Groton House, 330 Dover Road, 
Walmer, peal, Kent.. 
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Generations of kings 

Georges Duby 


Andrew W. Lewis 

Royal Succession In Capctlan France: 
Studies on Familial Order and the 
Stale 

356jjjj. Harvard University Press. 
0674 77985 I 

Not since the work of Joseph Strayer 
has research been done by an 
American into medieval France which 
is fresher, more pertinent or more 
stimulating than that whose fruits are 
to be found in this book by Andrew W. 
Lewis. Its singular merit, as the subtitle 
stresses, is to come at the subject from 
two different directions: the political ~ 
What is royalty? What was the State 


o — 

lineages or dynasties, in Geschlechten ' meant that the family of Capet ceased 
as Lewis puts it (though why use this to be merely one family among others 
Germanic term, unless to pay- when, in the first quarter of the 
homage_ to German historians like fourteenth century, it was solemnly 
Karl Schmid and others of declared that only one man could 

Tallenbach’s pupils, who first occupy the place of Saint Louis and 

demonstrated this mutation in family Charlemagne on the throne of France, 
rejations?). The Capetians, like all the Up until that point its destiny had been 

nr inept: nf thp lrintjHnm tcv/vnr Hrnctirallu iiAtnrminorl Kir fnmilir 


TTiiai la royally r wnai was me Slate 
between the tenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth century? - and the 
anthropological - What were the 


...... — IT fill ft wuc live 

relations of kinship among the ruling 
class at that time? 

Lewis has in fact started out from a 
very precise question which stands 
foursquare within the French 
historiographical tradition: for the past 
200 years at least, the activities of the 
Capetians have been studied from the 
vantage-point qf a France one and 
indivisible. Historians have thus tried 
to see these kings as the first artisans of 
French unity, building it patiently up 
one piece of territory at a lime, like 
peasants. But there was in fact a break 
m this process of accumulation: Louis 
VIII split up what his father Philip 
Augustus had conquered and 
distributed the parts among his 
younger sons as appanages. How to 
explain this accident, which was, as it 
happens, repaired by succeeding 
generations? 

By the time Lewis posed this 
question anew, historians had learnt 
from the anthropologists that one of ' 
the surest ways . to increase their 
understand mg of ancient societies was 
to ■ examine family relations. He 
undertook therefore to look at the 
manner in which Louis VIII's ancestors 
had been married, had married off 
their children and had settled their 
sureession. He so on realized that they 
had behaved like the dukes and the 
counts, like their neighbours, their 
relatives and their vassals; that since 
the time or Hugues Capet the royal 
ojnee, that sacred, apparently elective 
dig/iltas, had been treated as an honor, 
generations past had 
bon the function of duke of Ranee, of 
wlpclr Hugues was the heir, a function 
regularly passed down from the father 

“ n ‘ to £ ethor wi,h the ■ 
whole of the anwstral patrimony. 

At the advent of the Capetians the 

sa^:;a. 


r one might dispute Lewis s class, and throughout the Capets 
interpretation of the assertions of history these practices had constituted 
Dudo of Saint-Quentfn), thought the formal framework of a political 
that the eldest son, designated to adventure. 

b“uB wten & ihey* died** replace 

them at the head of the household. rilffrEF EP5fc,m ?? ? y 

Thev were convinced ihut the rrnwn ™uncc Goddicr, for whom kinship 

“ r 

the domain as a u^mle Jt ® ^ classed am one the 

associated him with the throne and had takM^aT^thT tme ™2£? Wtrary f 
him crowned in their own lifetime, this induction" * Wiiho»i mjf£3 ■ ° f * 
was not out of political weakness, or f e wlf nrn«iH« th ih 1 l heo / ,an % ■ 
fear that the roval office miuhi he Lew s .provides the proof of such 

usurped by another line, but in order to £n£d hL° J5 a a , n ? bnIliaad y* He “ well 
guarantee the rights of the firstborn JfJJ !„ e rflS“ l,e *l? s 
against the possible claims of his Ss S 
brothers. They took care moreover, as iniilJSnll fie d . ° f h,s 
good fathers, to establish their younger f P ves a * CenLl0n 

sons securely also, either by finding a wbltw ™- teX ,k but a * s0 10 ima 8 e8 .. 
place for them in the Church, or by jSSjLCff the ai J an 8ement of a. 
marrying them to a rich heiress, or else gj." 1 J® manuscript of 
by making over -to them recently SK ^ ih?^E° 
acquired possessions - wlihmii , ®. s a , ,“ en Philip the Fairs 
reducing the patrimony. ordering of the tombs in the burial- 

* nc pBinmony - ground of Saint-Denis. The book’s 

In the light of Lewis’s researches, the interest is not limited to its meticulous 
reign of Philip Augustus nppenrs even and convincing analysis of a system 
more clearly as a major step in the which, over the centuries and in 
evolution of the French monarchy, connection with a semi-liturgical 
Large-scale changes can be discerned power which set the sovereign apart 
then in the conception of the royal from all other potentates, his rivals 
dlgn|ty, though succession practices brought into play a double sociai 
continued unchanged, following the structure common to the aristocracy as 



w „ ■ . ,7 "h aim - •■in.ugcauu uie reiationsniDOI 

l , h * s role in 1223-25 when he one man to another upheld by the fief 
h “ enorm °U5 paternal It is packed as well with valuable 
acquisitions and endowed all those of comments on myths of origin, on the 
his sons whom he had not destined to attitude of Capetian kings to the 

: WM nm^? f ^rf Fo * m il n ? appanages pre 5 ,ge of their Carolingian 
' fw not an accident, but a custom predecessors, on chancellery customs 

' l 8 ^ UJ ’J^ aI1 ? followed and! and on the attributes of royal sanrtity' 

| incumbent on kings as on other nobles.. 7 iwmcuiy. 

Rs application in the royal house was u . tfie reflections which Lewis’s book 
brought about by circumstances, but in • ,n . s P ,re d >n me I pick out three here, 

the course of the thirteenth century it f incitements to further research. The 
led, over the generations. ' to a tirst con *®rns relations between feudal 
necessary and progressive coalescence a ”? y ^feeling is that the 
of the males of the line, who were ?. f W in the 

brounhi together by their respect for a 5° of . Frfl nce, and consequently its 
moral imperative, by the feeling that d 5 cfelve insertion into the armatures of 
they were co-participants, around the [, mon L arch >cal order, do not occur 
fleur-de-lys in the virtues transmitted J* re . lgn of Louis VII, which 
by their blood and, ultimately, ail fSSJi}. 0 me . t0 an even greater 
sons of France”, coheirs to the va „ e 00 the ceremony of 

kingdom. {}®. when Henry the Young, son of 

.: This evolution of affective relation's rhS521n P ]nS t ?i? en f ' an , adolesc ent of 
within the lineage, flticoirtpanied bv an Kffn h« d f ? re aIread y mature, 

. formation, of £&££ 




tSSSSL ftS 1 F™* b i ■— j&rsrfirtTifffi 

1 *Rn£J? aSSftS/ - ^°J ,en nge: ,es mondes nouveaux 350-950 i; 

Robert Fouler (544p. Parts: Armand Cotin. 2 200 37046 6 ). , 

VlLT 116 *®A. an eardcr date than for n mntrimonial indiscretion - M 
Lewis does on the tendency to sanctify for that reason, much decried- wink 
M,if-.i 0yo !u dl ® n Fina,| y. f wonder first sovereign to unite sll his 
wnether the system so finely described Acquisitions to his inheritance, sad so 
in tms book would have worked so perhaps the first true "rassemNeurdt 
successnilly but for biological chance, terra”. We must not attribute loo grot 


. ... ou imvi; ucauilicu 

in this book would have worked so 
successfully but for biologicnl chance. 
What changed with Louis VIII was that 
ne had produced a number of sons who 
survived him. His father Philip, nt the 
crucial moment, had had only sisters - 
he had a brother but he was the product 
of a reputedly adulterous union a 


uuai nyi imnuuib ,vup>- 

', therefore, to the sow 


mechanism. Smoothly mmiq 
structures are liable to shock, foDoma 
the intervention in them - wbetbfl 

...I . . «. 


A W i,M » 4 "MW willj OlSICia - UIG IUIUIYCI1UUII 111 UICUI - 

a a brother but he was the product voluntary or not, it is always fortuta 
- reputedly adulterous union. A -of human agents. This excellent stu-. 
hundred years earlier, Louis VI had of social genetics displays A 
Been in the same position. This being interaction of chance and necessity. 

treusfo^atbnf ' T* ff 6 It nlso places its author atn«j * 

Church at the enrF^f^h best medievalists of his aenerttton^ 

century on h , efeve, ? th historians would do well to read W 

inS.°j matrimonial customs also Succession in Caoellan 

S5KLJ of ,ho“von, & rit j 

thaT^PwffthJ'm«t h U,d We i rge J relations between power md ** 

mat Philip the First, excommunicated evolution of human societies 


From Scand inavians into Franks 

.» 111 on miliTBrl . La... e— .. * ^ 


R. 'H* C. Davis 


DavidBates 

Nornandy before 1066 

.tar-' “■» 
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ten «*«■ 
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.S^nty-flve yctfrs agd “f'EniUlsh- 

... . tfevelope^l , • |n Normandy > ahd 
- lnt6 England as a complete 

S William' " iht 
In 1891 J. H.. Round 
believed that he had ’’proved" this to 

P® the case, and In Iheeariy yc^radfthe 

twentieth century ihe rcsSrehes of 
C ’ Hoskins seemed to be 
confirming Round's conclusion. Now 
most historians would hesitate to 
accept, it and would in any case 
consider It no longer a matter of the 
first Importance. Thus in Normandy 
before 1066 David . Bates restricts 
himself to seven pages on knight 
service, and devotes the greater paitof 
Ms text to the new view of Normandy 
which has been developed by 
continental historians siride 1945. 

Muclj of this new work will be 
unfamiliar to non-specialists -in 
England because, though it had been 
begun before 1964 and was duly 
discussed by Davfd C. Douglas in' his 
William ■ lhe> Conqueror ,- : few. people 

; j « » -i •: O: 'i . i "i- ."i- ‘I- 


then realized how far the new 
J^ l °P rnen f s would g 0 . On the one 
hand there had been the place-name 
studies of Adinard das^ Gautries 
Insisting on the recurrence of 
Scandinavian elements, and on the 
other the documentary researches of 
i'f: Lemangnier, L. Musset, J. Yver 
and K. F. Werner which stressed the 

• ■o°i« | similarities 

between :Normandy and the other 
principalltlfes of riqrthern Franco. The ' 
pace of these dpeunfentary researches' 
lUi^if S nC€ fb°pubIication,in' 

• ^5J.- f ^? ri ^ FaarouXsedi,lorio flhe 
garters of tbfc.- dukds of Normandy 

S?7 91 l fl ?l 1066 Bnd with th^ 
SS 0f °r Mot on Anjou 

m.' ^ arl , op on Rapdere. It is’ pot 
£« ^ Ucb tp sa y. that a new structure 
has now emerged. 

JBates’s book is both a very 

UrinSik urve ^ tlds new work and a ' 
C NL?S lti S n i lo knowledge in its own : 
nn n i dlv ^ des bis book into two very 
' uneq !! a , 1 P arts ’ Part, one (forty-three 
PMfj)' i $ ^“re likt a Prologue, dealina 
with the tenth century. Part two (20§ 
pages) dcaj^ with the eleventh century 

s?d UCS rnnTen, "4 H ‘ h « Church” 


attributed to thei “personal , skill n n H 
authority’! of William Ihe.Conquoror) 

, iv I '• - tf .v, 


5i h i" d ‘bis structure, and partly 
concealed . by It. Km n * 

Wriodizatjon of Norman hUtory. lie 

sSnff ri ° d f91 ^ was marked by 
Scandinav'an immigration and 

« l le ™n‘ on a scale sufficiently larce 
o include a “sizeable peasant influx^’ 

iU* - ,eco ? d (960-1025) the 
Scandinavian element was gradually 
absorbed into the 
environment, the process being finaiiv 
ShlUP CtC 5 ‘ n /b® tur buIence B of the 

E£ l (1 £ S0) ' which Z 
wtnessed .tho disintegration of the 

ducal government and the 
transformation of the aristocrat 
whKh Bates refuses to call ,, he\?'' 
Finally, between 1050 and 1066 ducai 

» and a^ new policy of milharv 
aprtssion developed by William the 

fe e K h ?^ nce 

,s n , ev « r styled (king) 
William I but only (duke) William 

lenth of the 

take-over by aiSareellS^w han * 


in the eleventh century. The 
transfoimatiori which Bates describes 
does denote something new, since it 
involved both the tenSl 
localization of the nobility and a new 
hereditary system. Though it is 
probabie that quite a large proportion 

KSSssAss 

: SiSSs.MWi 

r ?S* ■ ,he Tosnys, the 
the Paiens, the 
the B °cquenc6s which 
t* 0 ™ men who had migrated 

Srin^S. by ^ °PR° rtu njties fpr 

acquiring land, since the dukea of 

Nom,»„a y , being engaged ?n 

hap Py | “ re «l« 

Warrior" ™ ho were flrel - class 
he B beK',te h n ™ e „ o( becarue 

wKC d 10^^" a ™™ l V' for 


exceptional aptitude ■ for . 
Certainly they liked to ^ 
because Dudo, writing betweefl W- 
and 1026, made the duke’s 
accuse him of threatening, devssnW 
or conquering the 
Aquitanians, Bretons, 
English, Scots and Irish, , 
French. It is perhaps 
Bates’s thesis that in the lart s 
greatness of Normandy wJ 
explained by the personal quamw 
Duke William n who wwjgPf 
Epilogue as a deus ex macftm > ... • 

That said, it remains 


That said, it remains 
written a very good book, 1 m 
historians of the Norman P entJ< * 2 f 

LIm Thmre are CPf 


grateful to him. There are 
passages on the Norman unu“i 
: of Bayeux having been 

point of Bates’s research) W ■“ 
coinage, especially the RC 8 ®?*, 
There are eleven 1 
original maps, and useful appjjj 
on the chronoto® 


migration tb^ S0 SLnLZ flOttmnV 
a e “wider^ ^renc^move^ 


iv IIPVG lists VI wio'i-r' 1 . all* - 01] 

vicomtis, and even;. of J 
themselves. In the 
be grateful -to Dr 
, comprehensive survey duo -sg. 
; exposition. It wifi; much 
'much quoted. • ijA 
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Cracks in the second storey 


TLS JANUARY 21 1983: 


Fersand Braudel 

Cid Hatton and Capitalism 15th- 18th 

CMinry : Volume 2, The Wheels of 

SSSS by Sian Reynolds 

670pp. Collins. £17.50. 

MIB16132X 

Here, once again, are the majestic 
nsion, the exceptional breadth, the 
poetic touch and amusing asides which 
ft historians know, and some cherish, 
in ibe work of Fernand Braudel. This 
volume, originally published in France 
in 1979 under the title Les jeux de 
rkkange, is the second in a series of 
three embracing nothing less than the 
entire sodal ana economic evolution of 
medieval and modern Europe down to 
the Industrial Revolution. The series 
seeks to set before us the mechanics of 
several of the most derisive shifts in the 
story of mankind. The first volume. 
The Structures of Everyday Life, 
proffered what Braudel calls the 
“ground-level of material life”, the 
underlying and only slowly changing 
(kmograpmc and agrarian bedrock of 
uc4ndus(riaJ society. In classic 
Braudelian manner, this second 
volume deals with the next level up, the 
turfum-term, relatively faster shifts 
which, as the master sees it, need to be 
identified and separated both from the 
longterm movements below and from 
what lies above - the surface froth of 
cere events which form the uppermost 
storey of the Braudelian edifice. The 
approach and terminology are familiar 
from Braudel's first major publication, 
Iht Mediterranean and the 
Mediterranean World in the Age of 
Philip II, which received more lavish 
International acclaim probably thiin 
any other historical work published 
Ihs century. With this new series, 
Braudel is pushing further along the 
path he showed us Ihen. In effect, he 
lias replaced our traditional concept of 
“history” with a very different 
aweptual framework, involving 
dijtinrt historical processes, moving 
on diverse levels at various speeds. He 
ms swilched from “history" to 
histories". 

In thissecond volume, then, Braudel 
to the world of markets, trade. 


transport and capitalism - a word 
which Braudel constantly uses but 
strips of its Marxist connotations. In 
accordance with his now famous 
method, he searches for “regularities", 
“cycles" and “mechanisms". Adamant 
that the key to grasping history is to 
uncover typical patterns, he presents a 
“general economic history" designed 
to be applicable to the whole world. 
The aim is a typology- he even uses the 
word “grammar” - which allows the 
systematic comparison of economic 
situations in different countries nt 
different times. Above all? viewing 
history from the perspective of his 
much-vaunted longue durte, Braudel 
endeavours to pick out the main trends 
from the surface matter of events and 
short-term fluctuations. As always 
with him, “time is not respected in its 
chronological continuity”, it is merely 
the neutral frame for his simultaneous 
processes. 

Braudel has a passing acquaintance 
with the English and German literature 
as well as a more thorough grounding 
in the French, Italian and Spanish 
materials relevant to his subject. But 
that is all. Except for one or two items, 
he has not used the crucial Dutch 
literature or anything published in 
Scandinavian or East European 
languages. It is thus perhaps slightly 
unfair to point to the obvious weakness 
of his sections on the Low Countries. 
Yet it is undeniable that the 
Netherlands played a pivotal role, out 
of all proportion to its size and 
resources, in the unfolding of early 
modem European trade, transport and 
finance. Braudel scarcely even 
mentions Antwero’s hegemony as the 
entrepdt oF northern Europe in the 
sixteenth century. Still more 
astounding, the role of Holland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is played down almost as much as that 
of the South Netherlands in the 
sixteenth. This drastic breyity is ail the 
more odd in that Braudel nimself is 
constantly telling us hoiw important 
Amsterdam was, in many ways more so 
than London, even in the eighteenth 
century. The account of Dutch 
commerce, banking, shipping and 
colonial companies Is absurdly brief, 
marked by error and rather simplistic. 
Some of the wrongly rendered names 


Jonathan Israel 

and titles are doubtless just misprints, 
but it hardly inspires confidence to find 


Baron Lopes Suasso, 
Amsterdam financier 


i leading 
of the 


seventeenth century, twice referred to 
as "Baron Jouasso*. 

On Central Europe, Braudel is again 
generally weak. There arc only one or 
two passing references to Hamburg, 
one of Europe's greatest commercial 
and financial centres of the earlv 
modern period, and no reference at all 
to the Hamburg Bank (founded 1619) 
which, before the Bank of England, 
was the second most important 
banking institution, after Amsterdam, 
in northern Europe. Poor LUbeck, 
head of the Hanseatic League, receives 
no mention at all. Frankfurt, the most 
flourishing inland money and 
commodity exchange in western 
Germany is dismissed in two or three 
insipid remarks which tell us next to 
nothing. Quite apart from the 
superficiality of what Braudel says 
about Germany and Austria there are 
lots of errors. He states, for instance, 
that sugar-refining began at Hamburg 
in 1674 though there is clear evidence 
of sugar refineries at Hamburg as well 
as neighbouring Gltickstadt in the early 
seventeenth century. 

With his habitual wide view, Braudel 


with the golden age of the “Court 
Jews” and of Central European Jewry 
generally. 

On Britain. Braudel is so shallow 
that I presume that no one will take 
what he says seriously. As one would 
expect, he is indeed more competent 
on his familiar terrain, that of the 
Mediterranean world. But is it good 
enough to go on reiterating, as nearly 
all of us do, that Braudel is the greatest 
living historian and that what he writes 
on the Mediterranean mus/ be 
masterly? We have all been 
conditioned, by years of orchestrated 
fanfares the world over, to applaud and 
praise Braudel first and ask questions - 
If at all - afterwards. The fact is he 
constantly side-steps key issues and is 
prone to major errors in what he does 
say. It is a moot point, for instance, 
whether Braudef has ever said 
anything significant about the decline 


of Spain's trade, industry and shipping 
in tne early modern period, but be 
certainly makes no attempt to enter 
-into Spanish economic problems here. 
He discusses Portuguese economic 
penetration of Spanish America in the 
1580-1640 period in some detail, 
suggesting that “without it, Portugal 


perceives that the Jews are of. great 
Importance to any proper under- 
standing of early modern European 


history. In contrast to most existing 
surveys of the period, which prefer to 
leave the Jews out of it as far as 
possible, Braudel has quite a lot to say 
about them. This indeed is a step 
forward. But what, one wonders, is the 
use of introducing the Jews to the 
debate in a bold and novel manner 
when his pronouncements on this 
subject are lull of error and distortion? 
He asserts fp 159) that ihe “eclipse of 
the Sephardic Jews ushered in a period 
if not of total silence nt least of relative 
decline for Jewish merchants 
everywhere”. According to Braudel, 
the rise of the “Court Jews" of 
Germany and Austria came only Inter. 
This, not to put too fine a point on it, is 
nonsense. It is elementary to any 
proper understanding of European 
Jewry between 1500 and 1800 to grasp 
that the height of Sephardic influence' 
(1650-1725) coincided almost exactly 
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and cultural generalizations on 
millennialism, siege mentality, the 
nature of violence and other aspects of 
revolutionary behaviour in early 
modem society. It is an essay in the 
new histoire des mentalltis ana as such 
perhaps not' so much a ‘ complete 
rejection of contemporary social 
science as a shift away from the models 
of economics, politics and sociology to 
the questions asked by social and 
cultural anthropology and soda] 
psychology. 

Perez. Zagorin is not only just os 
hostile as. Bej-cg to the now classical 
social science approach but he starts his 
book with- a frontal attack on it. First, 
there is the word revolution jtfielf. It 
has been virtually emptied of meaning , 
he argues, by being applied to any 
important change in almost any fie|d, 


Zagorin is equally brisk in dismissing 
the modern typologies of revolution, 
from Marx to Sorokin and Chalmers- 
Johnson. They all attempt a universal 
typology. But is this possible when 
both their functional analysis is based 
on a logical misconception and, 
in actual act, revolutions occur In 
societies which have basically different 
structures and dynamics? The logical 
misconception occurs in the notion of 
the equilibrium and disequilibrium of a 
society. If it is held that the non- 
revolutionary sqdety is in equilibrium, 
this statement can only mean: that it 
functions, whichwd know anyway, but 
not what: the equilibrium Is. We also 
know that every sodfety has degrees of 
dysfuhfcijcm, thing* whlchdonit, w#k j ; 


dysfuhhtjon, thing* which- don ft, wqjfk^ 
But when do they lead to revolution? 
The answer generally giveh is the 


might not have reasserted herself in 
1640, that is regained her 
independenceifromSpain . Butthitiisto 
labou r under a basic misapprehension. 
The Portuguese merchants in Spanish 
America were New Christians, often 
ciypto-Jews, who for the most part had 
cut their links with Portugal. Their 
trading partners were in Spain. Italy 
and the Netherlands. Their fa mil ies did 
not Temit wealth back to Portugal 
where their background was known to 
the Inquisition. On the contrary, the 
whole trend among the New Christians 
was to extract wenlth from Portugal. 

The mistakes and distortions which 
nbound in all Braudel's work are not so 
much Incidental as inherent in his 
method, in his very approach to 
historical studies. For he will identify 
his long and medium-term patterns apd 
cycles irrespective of -events and 
policies, of political and . military 
power. What confronts us in Braudel is 
a systematic disregard of the actions of 
statesmen and the Impact of alliances, 
treaties and blockades. Occasionally 


produces his own typology of 
revolution in early modem Europe. He 
arrives at this typology by looking for 
five criteria: ■■ the socio-economic 
position of the rebels; the geographic 
focus 'and extent of their action; their 
aims; whether explicit or not; the forms 
of rebel organization; and the rebels' 
beliefs "and mentality. Using these 
criteria, he arrives at five basic 
types of revolution: die conspiracy mid 
coup, generally limited to aristocratic 
filites; urban rebellions,. either.' by 
plebeian groups, against the' urban. 
Elites or by 


he stumbles awkwardly up against the 
fetal contradictions in nis own method. 
The lasting shift of economic power 
from the Spanish Netherlands 
(Antwerp) to Amsterdam at the end of 
the sixteenth century he pushes aside 
as “in part a question of chronology 
and short term economic climate". The 
breath-taking absurdity of such a 
remark will surely dawn on whoever 
pauses to decode the jargon. To my 
way of thinking it also neatly illustrates 
the reality that at bottom Braudel, for 
all his qualities, has an essentially 
unhistorical mind. His attempt to 
reduce history to a kind of geography is 
undoubtedly grandiose but 1 would 
seriously question how far it is either 
valid or helpful. The way forward, 
surely, is to relate events to processes 
not to separate them. 

Of coutse, none of this will prevent 
The Wheels of Commerce being hailed 
along with the rest of Braudel’s 
massive volumes as a consummate 
masterpiece. The dogma within the 
profession that Braudel is “indisput- 
ably the greatest of living historians 1 ' 
emanates from an international chorus 
highly placed and numerous enough to 
stifle all objections. In reference to this 
latest volume, J. H. Plumb has even 
urged bis colleagues to stand up and 
“demand a Nobel Prize for Braudel”. 
The poor layman may easily be 
forgiven for believing, since so many of 
our best known historians have affixed 
their imprimatur to Braudel's much 
advertised “greatness", that there can 
be no possible doubt about it. Yet the 
layman should pause to consider that, 
however distinguished in their own 
fields, few If any of the household 
names who acclaim Braudel in such 
ringing phrases have any expert 
knowledge of early modern European 
social ana economic history. Whatever 
the senior professors in other fields of 
history may say, few if any scholars 
who do specialize in this subject arc 
likely to regard this book as meat or 
even impressive history. My own 
, verdict fa. that It -is' mostly superficial 
and at times awful. WJiat is more, our 
present compulsive urge as a 
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scientific revolution. At the same time, 
the Marxists and other progressively 
minded historians have invested the 
word with a teleological connotation 
which has introduced mythical va|ue 
judgments into historical Analysis. The 
total result qf these contradictory 
usages has been confusion, a confusion 
compounded by the erection of. the 
French Revolution into a paradigm by 
which all other revolutions are judged 
or, in the case of the pre-1789 ones, 
given high, pr ; bw marks^ for 
approaching its standards^ , Professor 
Zagorin has no .difficulty m; showing 
that there i? no lodcal reason why the 
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Tocqufcyille ' on f hai often : been 
observed by historians to precede a 
revolution. The J-qirve, thenj'might 
at most state a necessary conditipn of 
revolution,, but only- . oner! such; 
condition". My.own vfcw Js thgt even 
this formulation is too generous. Jhe- 
J "Curve Is sometimes! a . condition;, of _ 
revolution but in other cases itkOiot, to ■ 
Zagorin shows in [some ; of hi* own; 
examples. In other wQrds. it is not a- 
necessary; let. alone.- a sufficient, 
condition of revolution, , i 

• To show that therevolutiOns M ’early 
modem -Europe cannot : be 'simply; 


Idngdomi In this schema mjllenarian 
revolt; often seeh-a* a separate type, is 
rather “a projection'. • within '.add 
modality of other types of revolution'?. 

*• This typology' j determines . the 
stricture or the rest of the booxi by-fari 
its 1 gfeater part. Zagorin debts only 
with western and soutneni Europe; the 
British Isles, the Netherlands, Ftance, 
Swjirt and rtaly. It ls; of course, a. pity 1 
that he has. left out central, northern- 
arid eastern Europe -.except ' for, tfie . 
Gend'an peasant w&r df f525; but' 

. otherwise an; already .’ large and ; 
linguistically demanding task would no ■ 


■profession to praise, such work to the 
skies can In the long run reflect little 
credit on either our judgment or our. 
erudition. 


here! - and, finally, the four 
“revolutionary civil wars", the French, 
wan of religion, the revolt of the .. 
Netherlands, the English civil war und 
.the Fronde. . . , ,.!..■ 

-It dqes not make : altogether r easy 
reading. Without the sweeting 
theories ahd comprehertijve models or 
Hobsbftwra and Trevor-Roper, or the 
elegant cultural comprehensiveness of . 
Rabb, the reader is need with a very 
long st ring gf individual rebellions add . 
revolutions; Zagorin presents them 
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other than his own are invariably well 
reasoned and courteous. His most 
controversial views are in his accouht 
of the English civil war, Where 1 he 
rqproduces . his earlier ideas of the 
polarity of court and ' coiinuy and 
where, predictably, ho' rcjecfc the 
■nfcW. revisionism which downgrades 
the effectiveness, of . (he pre-1640 
.pkriidrednts/ 
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Conclusion OndV-In the end. I; was left 
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Constituent elements 


Frank O’Gorman 

John A. Phillips 

Electoral Behavior In Un reformed 
England: Plumpers, Splitters and 
Straights 

353np. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £28.45. 

0 691 05365 0 

Probably no subject in modern British 
history has been as sadly neglected and 
as seriously misunderstood as the 
electorate in the century before 
Reform. Swallowing whole the 
grotesque distortions of the radical 
propagandists of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, 
historians have proceeded to parrot the 
customary catalogue of absurdities: 
that the electorate was corrupt, that it 
was unrepresentative, that it was 
narrow and exclusive, that it was 
politically uneducated and that It was 
humiliatingly deferential. 

Seven years ago John Phillips 
completed a remarkable PhD 
dissertation at the University of Iowa 
in which he traced the electoral 
beliaviour of some 15,000 electors in 
four constituencies at elections 
belween 1761 and 1802. With 
sophistication arid Ingenuity, he 
devised a number of cbmputer-assisted 
tests upon these data. During the past 
few years, Professor Phillips has 
published two articles derived from 
this material. At last, and with a few 
revisions for publication, the 
dissertation itself Is now • made 
available for the wider readership 
which It hRS always deserved. 

'• What Phillips has to say about the 
electorate is of the first importance for 
studies, of -the Hanoverian political 
.order and 'his book immediately 
^ ; , i becomes essential reading both for 

H .sdtolare and for students, Cutting 
$5$®* through the ^eration^ of encrusted 
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myth and prejudice, lie demonstrates 
convincingly that the electorate was 
dominated by small. Independent 
■craftsmen who were fast coming to 
political maturity. Over one half or the 
electorate were men of this type, a 
further 15-20 per cent were retailers. 
And if one-tenth of the electorate came 
from the gentle and professional 
classes, a further tenth can be classed 
- as labourers. In some places, at least, 
the electorate was a rough but fairly 
ready reflection of larger occupational 
. and social structures. A complex and 
independently minded electorate like 
this was not easy to mobilize. 
Certainly, economic and social 
determinants seem to have provided 
little inspiration for electoral 
behaviour: religious and political 

considerations counted for everything . 

Phillips shows beyond dispute that 
over the period covered by nis book 
there was a steady increase in party 
voting among the electorate. Given 
recent revisions in the party history of 
the eighteenth century this is possibly 
no surprise. For Phillips, however, the 
parties are the decisive agencies for 
politicizing the electorate. Turn-outs 
were high and rising and elections 
were increasingly being contested on 
ideological lines. 

In spite of the ubiquity of 
“patronage”, therefore, the electoral 
system had plenty' of life in it. It may 
have lacked some of the more formal 
mechanisms of representative demo- 
cracy which appeared later Jn the 
nineteenth century biit this very 
informality was in its own way 
invigorating. As Phillips recognizes, 
the distinction between nomination to 
a seat - where the electoral process was 
only a formality - and influence - 
where an attempt was made to exert 
pressure upon electors - was quite 
fundamental. The latter was universal, 
the former quite rare. As he points out, 
the number of constituencies where 
both seats were consistently under 
nomination was small. Henotfces-but . 
does not pursue - the possibility of an 


aborted contest. The number of these 
was, in fact, quite large. At the general 
elections or 1806 and 180/, for 
example, the number of formal 
contests, eighty-six and one hundred 
respetiveiy, needs to be supplemented 
by the number of aborted or 
abandoned contests, sixty-six and fifty- 
three respectively. Considerations 
such as these dramatically modify the 
type of conclusions which historians 
sometimes draw from the number of 
formal contests baldly stated. 

Phillips's book goes part of the way, 
then, towards rehabilitating the 
unreformed electorate. Although it 
may seem churlish to cavil, the reader 
must wonder lust how typical and 
representative his four constituencies 


really are. Although the methodo- 
logical reasons for their choice seem 

E lausible the fact remains that two 
rge freeman boroughs in east and 
south-east England (Norwich and 
Maidstone), one large householder 
borough in the east Midlands (North- 
ampton) and one small scot-and-lot 
borough in Sussex (Lewes) omits u 
very .considerable portion of the elec- 
toral nation. Just as damaging, the ter- 
minal date of 1802 dilutes the signifi- 
cance of any generalizations made ab- 
out the “unreformed” electorate. 
Whether the trends and developments 
so ingeniously identified by Phillips 
continue after 1802 cannot just be 
assumed. . 

There il moreover, something of an 


explanatory vacuum whirl, 
parts of the book sS 
Phillips is notably ran ett,!^ 
the party asicls Er f ? a "» 
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do so but it never become XT 6 
how or why the tradSfe 
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of the buttery of statistics 
deployed m this book, ihereS 
central elements m electoral bS 
remain unclear. 


The opposition’s organ 
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Simon Varby {Editor) 

Lord Bolingbroke: Contributions to 
the “Craftsman” 

223pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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The fust Craftsman appeared on 
December 5, 1^26, and for the next ten 

S :ars Henry St John, Viscount 
ohngbroke, was a regular contributor 
ts campaign against Sir Robert 
Walpoles ministry. Fifty-one of the 
essays which he contributed have long 
been accepted in the canon of Ills 
works. Now Simon Varey has added a 
further forty-nine. ■ 

The basis of his attributions is, 
however, debatable. Dr Varey argues 
that the capital letters A.C.D.N.O and 
R, which were appended to the essays 
ip the collected editions of 1731 and 
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Rbbd Browning . 

Political and Constitutional Ideas or 
tha Court Whigs • , , 

ftea > £20 60 Bna Tlniveraity. 
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DkaeH iohre,. remarked! that state 
Whigglsm . in . the , mid-eighteenth 

s i? n f 2 nth .'.f Q!,ri ^ of uio 
fitoto.- Profesaional historians have 
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up reforinof" pjalmed Wiilpole,' 
QMi toUngM.al\?/ays Vb.sSrick hi* more 
timid supporter* hs well at' hj* priggish 

.opponents. But Reed Broking Snot 
•gjfo ^ wcll-r weatched 
and inter^Ung Study, he boldly sets 
put^tp redeem ;ancf Offlhri: ;he.Old 
.Corps’s moral fibre, . .. “ 

V-.'.Hi argue* ' first thatthe' : Patriot 
opposition of tho 1720a and 1730s 

Iliac ' ■ .in • "CT 
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and Thomas Gordon, Cato's Letters . 
all represented the 'sort of stark 
uncompromising! concern for liberty 
;which . . the dissidents .wished to 


,. . ■ 4 , - - - s. The Court 

...jitcs. retaliated by espousing a. rival 
classical hero who had published as 
■ well as perished. Marcus Tullius Cicero 
was sufficiently identified with liberty 
•to soothe Whig scruples, , but had 
tempered his libertarianism; with 
enough flexibility, pragmatism arid 
moderation to serve as an ideal antique 
apologist for. Walpollan and Pelbamite 
ReaipoUtik. ‘ \ ' V* 


Having _ identified' -Ciceronian 
references in government propaganda 
and Iconography - Natter engraved a 
medal with the Roman o'n one side and 
Sir Robert on the other - Professor 
Browning examines the constitutional 
*f“ 8 ^ve “representative” Court 
Whi». They are something of a miked 
bunch. We are given the worthy (Lord 
HarduHcke andThomas Herring), the 

Wa$nich rnahloml- Ua.JLA .i &/ ... 

(th( 

U>rd Hervey), U1V uloICIJ , 
(Samuel Squire). Diverse as these men 
1 n „ office i ‘temperament and 
Intellect, Browning is .convinced that 
they spared not only partisanship but 
also a utilitarian, even “prude but 
consistent theory of the constitution.” 

I am less sure. Certainly Browning is 
right to sires*, that Court Whigs held 
to a • muted but distinctive brand 
of • royalism. ' In contrast with 
Oppositionists, like the' Pulteney 
brothen, who flirted with resistance 
and quasi-republican Ism, . Old Cbrps 
men were careful to commemorate the 
Restoration of 1660 as much as the 

aversfoh' J . to 

- . Biyen'' that ‘ . material 

£/™J?,H Cou[d . usUBll y ^PensevHth 
, extr^parliatpentary.,* popularity. I 
doubt, however, whether the utili- 
tarianlam whUzh Browning mcs m 

mSS? IS ^‘Meiy represented 

rtuwn more ithap the standard outlook 

22 0(011 i> d « d office-holders 

and^ dvU servants! that whatever 
government Is.' bfist administered Is 1 
best/ .. ‘Sometimes,. Indeed,: . the 
pragnathm seems to have been even 
mord ideologically void. As all men 
gek iq rob the - it ale, Archbishop 
Herring is qUoted as reasoning, ^ 
thinlfone may as wefi keep to Ihegaiig 
in which we' were first listed.” 8 

Browning is : of ' 
remind us that many „ 
and bishops between 
were proj-admlnistiatlqn out, of 
.■PW-intereit; ^Bui 
fbf t*6*rtdsbhs Court' Whlggeiy as 


described in this hook is bound to 
appear a rather ill-defined creed. First, 
not enough attention is given to the 
content of parliamentary debates as 
distinct from I fie arguments of 
pamphlets, sermons and Journalists. 
Second and more seriously, although 
argues (rightly fn my view) 
that whig and Tory loyalties remained 
potent up to tne mid-eighteenth 
8nd a ^* 1 °ugh the main cause 
of this binary survival was the longevity 
of reUgfous controversy, little attention 
is given- to the religious content of Old 
Corps political attitudes. Thus; in his 
survey of Bishop Hoadly, Browning 
mentions but does .not examine the 
Bangorian controversy. Yet surely 
Hoadly s views ob the relationship 

S Ct ^ I, u Church flnd State ’which 
fuelled the controversy were also what 
made him a Court Whig? Moreover, it 
fc inappropriate for Browning to take 
r:,V Kenyon to task for exaggerating 
Waipohan Whiaaery’s , moral 




whra^pp', n ^" 
weightiest evidence for the prosecution 
Whig adramistrations’ 
complacent neglect of Protestant 

S t w mod L eratc Test Art could 
^efqllv jiava been discussed, as could 

HlS public life was one Iqng struggle 
against > Rome . and- dlSedt” - 
pragmatism to bo sure, but Whiggism? 

Finally, , J •. would quarrel with 

p’ d ] d they Venerate any of the 
gatos— the classlcal variety was too 

ueKrmes not so rquch the divide 
buhisterlal majority 1 mmfrirtahf 5 


1737, identified individual authors, 
and that the letter O was Bolingbroke’s 
signature. This method of 
identification has been dismissed by 
one recent authority as a meaningless 
game, while even Varey accepts two 
essays initialled C and D as 
Bolingbroke’s, suggesting the possi- 
bility that they were misprints for O. 
The problem is that there is not much 
more to go on. Varey rightly eschews 
the dubious approach of establishing 
authorship by stylistic similarities, 
agreeing with Pope that “there is 
nolhingso foolish than to pretend to be 
sure of knowing a great writer by his 
style”. Yet external documentary 
evidence is extremely spnrse. 
Occasionally contemporaries claimed 
to have inside knowledge of who wrote 
particular essays. A French translation 
a Extraordinary of June 

30, 1734, is published here in an 

S ndix, for although no original 
s the translator attributed ft to 
Bolingbroke. Combing through the 
dispatches of foreign envoys, many of 
whom were in touch with the 
°PP£ sit | on ‘ might yield similnr 
attributions. For example, Reich- 
enbach, a Prussian resident in London, 
wrote to Berlin on April 14, 1730, 
sending a Craftsman Extraordinary 
which he claimed that Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney had written (Hull University 
Library, Hotham MSS). ■ 

A further problem is that the 
contributors to the Craftsman were not 
writmg Independently but formed an 
editorial team. They wrote joint 
articles, as Reichenbuch observed and 
as the occasional use of double capitals 
In the collected editions apparently 
acknowledged. They also addressed 
themselves to tha task of maintaining 
some insistency In the persona of 
CwebD Anvers, the fictitious “editor” 
of the journal, and in the polemical 
slant* which he adopted. This makes 
the Isolation of individual essays not 
only a difficult but to some extent an 
artificial task. Those published in this 
edition, for example, forty-nine out of 
a total of 511 numbers which appeared 
between 1726 and 1736, seem to jump 
haphazardly from topic to topic, when 
in sequence they contributed to the 
development of a debate, A constant 
in * he periodical, for Instance, 
was the drawing of parallels between 
Walpole apd previous allegedly 
corrupt favourites. The Craftsman 
never weaned of scouring the past for 

ni&ISSEiSSr' f £ >m Se l anus 10 the 

was dnven home by referring to 
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the dedication to the first cdWw 
edition proclaimed, “We have aim 
passd under the denominaiioa S 
whigs, and argued upon the princHs 
which that party hath foraS 
attributed to themselves.” It dabed 
however, that the ministry U 
apostasized from former Wife 
principles, while they were m 
strenuously asserted by manyolben, 
who have been reputed Tories*. Tl* 
the opposition was uphokCoe i 
traditional Whig philosophy 
Walpole no longer supported. Ik 
most obvious way in which Ik 
Craftsman tried to substantiate b 
claim was in its unwearied assertions 
that the ministry was bent on 
increasing the power of the exeoliir 
by means of corruption, while Ik 
opposition strove to restrict it to is 
proper sphere in the Constitution. Ia 
its early days, however, It also ioshkd 
that Walpole hud reversed the forem 
policy pursued by the Whies from tie 
Revolution to the death of Stankn. 
Where his Whig predecessor w 
sought to ally with the Emperor to 
offset the threat which France posed 0 
the balance of power, Walpole W 
allied with France against tk 
Emperor. The Craftsman's Initial 
campaign was to criticize this reveiul 
being - detrimental to . British 
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Interests. Cabel D'Anvers. ik 
fictitious editor who personified to 
politics, was so called to identify tor 
journal with the imperial cause. ' 
Despite the claim that many Tories 
now snared former Whig views^tbog 
who had opposed the Grand Alflwe 
in the War of the Spanish Sitocessfoe, 
and welcomed the Treaty o' ."he® 
which ended . It, must ha« {* 
difficulties In adjusting W » , 
opposition stance. JudguiB ty.t* 
essays in this edition, BolmgorwefB 
one such. The panegyric on the 
Marlborough, hero of the &*£ 
Alliance, in number 252 came mf 
from the man who had .been w 
Captain-General's arch-imernY ffl * 



nave nine iu sajr iZT y 

of an alliance with the EmpW, , 
dwell much more on the importanee 
protecting Britain’s coUaW * 
commerce, concerns whWL 
genuinely had in comipon. . 
Country Whigs. 


Dr Varey is cleprly DMretojgj 
with the literary than with the Ngjj 
significance of the n»i| 

footnotes shed fittle DAt®. ^ 
specific incidents m eriuonw,_ . 
essays which even speclal^ 0 ^ - 
period will flnd unfamlUar.Jj» ^ 
other hand, establishing 
originals, and noting varianb^ 
them and the collecteri ; 
clearly been a labour oi 
historians might have widwd WTO; •: 
they. ahoulcTbe ^nlg ^^ i 
appearance of the first 
least some of the Craftsmen* , ■ 
since the eighteenth rentufyv. u 


of Thomas ' Sptnce‘ ™ 


■SB it would have been wortli 
placed them in their 

hnl ' and td have assessed 

how distinctive they were In 

to ^Suce U ft 1 h r 8Ve ^ P°^ Jblc 
to gauge how far Bolingbroke 

Craftsman' i baslo position was 
essentially that of a Country Whig, t 


of Thomas \ 

315 0)**apbeari with an^tjj 
essay andnotes by 
The Political Wo 
has been edited , 

e p. Newc&stle-V 
teenth-Ccntu 

f paperback 
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Metropolitan militants 


F. M. L. Thompson 

0avid Goodway 

Loadw Chartism 1838-1848 

333 ^. Cambridge University Press. 

nil 23867 6 

Chartism has always been a rich source 
of democratic and working class 
mythology, and one of its most 
persistent legends is that a great 
Kwular movement was denied its 
52nce of success by the weakness and 
apathy of a London which failed to turn 
out in determined support of the cause. 
In London Chartism 1838-1848 David 
Goodway sets about this legend with a 
will, ana succeeds in reducing it to 
tatters: or rather, as he himself would 
mt it, be completes the revisionist 
process started over ten years ago by 
Iwerth Prothero, who showed the 
strongly Chartist lino taken by many of 
the most important trade societies in 
London in the 1840s. 

Ooodway’s method is to build up a 
detailed and complete narrative of 
Chartist activities and to allow this 
record to speak for itself in establishing 
London’s credentials as a major 
Chartist centre in the 1840s, even 
though its people had been 
unmistakably lukewarm or indifferent 
in 1838-9. Piecing together this record 
and chronology of Cn&rtisl localities, 
the basic local associations usually 
Inspired by a dominant trade ana 
sustained by a local pub, of Chartist 
meetings and speakers, and Chartist 
demonstrations, has been a difficult 
and laborious task. It makes for a fairly 
laborious read, too. The dense thicket 
of references - 47S of them for under 
eighty pages of text at this point - and 
Ibe insistent attention to every detail 
are rather too close to the book’s 
origins in a thesis for comfort, and only 
Cfaaitiit buffs eager to catch the name 
of each fleeting speaker and celebrate 
the memory of every pub where 
Chartists once gathered are likely to 
appreciate the full density of the 


account. The message, however, is 
well taken. In 1838-9. at the time of the 
first national Convention in London 
and of the first petition, meetings were 
thinly attended, Londoners would not 
turn out on the streets, and London 
workers showed no spirit or 
enthusiasm to. match the provincial 
masses. In 1842 and L848, by contrast, 
London workers redeemed their 
Chartist characters by impressive 
displays of militancy and unity, and 
indeed in 1848 metropolitan Chartism 
was at its most dangerous and 
insurrectionary at a moment when the 
provinces were rather subdued. 

Neither of London’s moods, in the 
event, did the Chartist cause any good. 
The most absorbing section of the Dook 
is devoted to investigating the 
maintenance of order, ana concludes 
that the preservation of the peace and 
the containment of Chartism was 
chiefly due to the effectiveness of the 
Metropolitan Police. On the strength 
of his extensive Original work on the 
police records and those of the 
Treasury Solicitor, which give vivid 
details of the prosecution cases against 
those charged with riotous behaviour, 
Goodway presents a graphic account of 
a succession of assemblies, some 
peaceable, some disorderly and 
violent, and of police methods of 
crowd control and dispersal. It is no 
longer particularly arresting to find 
that the police were regarded as class 
enemies by the populace, since their 
vigorous suppression of popular high- 
spirited games and diversions in the 
name of preventing public nuisance 
had already stamped them as the 
servants of property and middle-class 
morality, quite aside from their role in 
protecting established authority from 
popular protest. Nevertheless it is a 
salutary shock to find what a modem 
ring many of the features of the 1840s 
have: the accusations of police 
brutality; the stories of rough handling 
of innocent bystanders; ana the crowds 
pelting the police with missiles picked 
up from road materials or tom from the 
hoardings round the half-finished 
Nelson's Column. Hie post-Chartlst 
century too easily induced the illusion 


that a benign image of the friendly 
policeman was universally accepted 
until very recently. 

Tough and unfriendly policemen are 
seen in action, breaking heuds with 
their truncheons or riding down the 
crowds with their horses. In August 
1842 they prevented an ugly situation 
getting out of hand when angry 
demonstrators were trying to stop 
troops getting to Euston to entrain for 
the provinces. In the great days of 
1848, with troops concentrated iii 
London and ready to defend major 
public buildings, it was the police who 
kept the peace on April 10, the day of 
the great Chartist meeting on 
Kennington Common, and in the 
aftermath it was the police who dealt 
with the lesser-known, but serious, 
riots of June 12, and with a number of 
smaller skirmishes plus some deadly 
earnest, if futile, Insurrectionary 
conspiracies. The tense and highly- 
charged atmosphere of Bonner's 
Fields, Clerkenwell Green, Trafalgar 
Square, and Kennington Common is 
dramatically evoked, and almost 
convinces us that a Chartist triumph 
was frustrated by effective police 
action. 

At this point, however, doubts arise. 
Was it revolution, or • at least a 
complete breakdown of order, that was 
averted, or simply more broken 
windows in clubland7 And whatever it 
was that was frustrated, was it by the 
external agency of the police, or did it 
spring from within Chartism Itself, or 
from the character and economy of 
London? 

To be sure, Goodway does address . 
himself to these larger issues, but it has 
to be said that while he is long on 
stirring description he is -somewhat 
short on analysis. It is one thing to 
contend that the events of April 10 are 
wrongly dismissed as a fiasco In all the 
textbooks. There was a massive 
demonstration of support for the 
Charter at the Kennington meeting, 
and it is probably right that the turnout' 
numbered something like 150,000, and 
certain that pro-government sources 
were being deliberately misleading In 


order to belittle the movement when 
they claimed that only 10,000 or 20,000 
were present. It is equally true that the 
government and the propertied classes 
took the meeting and the proposed 
procession to Westminster extremely 
seriously; they were thoroughly 
scared, and made elaborate military 
preparations. It is quite another thing 
to imply that when the leaders called 
off the march and sent the crowd home 
it was a purely tactical decision not to 
risk a confrontation when there was a 
strong likelihood of physical defeat. It 
is just as plausible to argue that when 
the leaders backed down oefore a show 
of force this proved that their bluff had 
been called, and that neither they nor 
their supporters, however much they 
might have breathed fire, had ever had 
the determination to make the cause in 
to a fighting matter. This was not 


surprising, since Chartism was caught 
awkwardly between the tradition of 
eighteenth-century riots which sought 
to intimidate authority into better 
behaviour, and the organized trade 
union and labour movements of the 
nineteenth century which sought to 
change the structure of authority 
through the weight of disciplined 
pressure. 

In any case it is somewhat 
inconsistent to suggest that if London 
had produced a powerful Chartist 
response in 1839 the cause might have 
triumphed; if the police and army 
could contain London Chartism in 
1848 they could presumably have done 
much the same in 1839 If called on. The 
apathy of London in 1839, and the 
ferment in 1842 and 1848 are explained 
in straightforward cyclical terms: it is 
argued that the depression of 1837-9 
was scarcely felt in London, although 
it was severe in the northern 
manufacturing districts, while in the 
depression of 1841-2 London had its 
full share of unemployment and 
hardship, and in the crisis of 1847-8 
suffered intensely. That may well have 


been so, but unfortunately little 
evidence is offered in support of this 
view and no explanation of such 
marked differences in the impact of 
depressions. The long section in the 
book examining conditions in the 
different trades is signalled as an 
economic history of London in the 
Chartist decade. It will be invaluable to 
labour historians, with its separate sub- 
sections on twenty-one different trades 
detailing the fortune of their trade 
societies and establishing the 
differences in working practices, 
conditions, • and wages in the 
honourable and dishonourable sectors 
of each trade. But it does not attempt 
to give an account of the metropolitan 
economy as a whole and fluctuations in 
its general activity. The message of this 
part of the book, indeed, is that what 
politicized the members and impelled 
them to take to the streets was the 
growing disintegration of the trade 
societies’ hold over the labour market, 
working conditions,, and wages. 
Outwork, sweating, employment of 
cheap unapprenticed and female 
labour, slop-dealers, and shoddy 
workmanship were spreading in 
shoemaking, tailoring. hatting, 
cabinet-making, the building trades, in 


almost every skilled trade one cares to 
mention. The honourable society men 
were undercut, their wages were 
forced down, and they were deprived 
of work; no wonder they were 
aggrieved, restive, and irtilltant. This, 
however, would seem to be a medium 
to long-term trend, not something 
which was present in 1842 but absent in 
1839.. 

Clearly, more work needs lobe done 
to establish the relationships between 
these deep-seated disturbances in the 
traditional structure of London's 
superior trades and the short term 
oscillations of boom and slump. Dr 
Goodway hasput London firmly on the 
ChaTtist map out he has not yet drawn 
in all its features. 


Extra-parliamentary activities 


I* J. Prothero 

.Edvard Royle and James 
Walvw 

^hh^adlcab and Reformers 

. Sar ,H ~- £ig - 95 - 

■JJf k a narrative account of the 
wloui croups of reformers who 
extensive changes in the 
Political system to make it a more 
^P™“ntative and even democratic 
wc. U deals with the early beginnings 
associated with Wilkes, 
M *nd the conflicts with the 
an tolpnists, the more plebeian 


extensive campaigns of the first 

SiLun *!i e rineteenth century, 
«^coinaHng in the Chartist movement 
.toat met.it* flqaj defeat in 1848. . 

iSp were two basic elements In the 
E£-of radicalism. One was : the 


House of Commons by such means as 
the exclusion of placemen, extension 
of the electorate to prevent bribery, 
and having more frequent elections to 
keep MPs accountable to their 
constituents. Radicals saw the House 
of Commons as being there not to help 
the government do things, but to raise 
grievances and stop it from doing 
things. Radicalism thus had a strong 


size, and so reduce its cost. 

English Radicals and Reformers Is 
certainly the most convenient recent 
chronicle of these events. James 
Walvin is a specialist on the Anti- 
Slavery movement and - the radical 
societies of the 1790s, Edward Royle 
on anti-Christian movements and 
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J of radicalism. One was the 
of . techniques of 
an public opinion”, resting on 
^Mtensive and independent 
SJJJpaper press , that reported 
SSra. ,P™«« d ‘nga and 
? ebate on 

of UE - °° platform* - series 
; hoortpi 0 . mee tlngs which were fully 
‘h' thB ptess and brought 
S P b T? a Parliament, largely 
amouSJJi ? dc yf® 5 °f petitions., This 
the dr “n*tic expansion of 

nat *° n of far more 
^ tl 115 number* who 
the yott. wd England 
pccu ^ ai ‘ ,n that extra- 
SS A 1 campaigns were a 
. life;- ^tonsic part of political 


■ on I?,. imposed 

finanre the nation to 1 

. - T* 1 ® ren »£dy 

the lndependertce of the 


emphasis in the book, but not unduly, 
and it Is on the whole only these 
sections that draw on jnuch research 
material. Most of the book is.based on 
a wide reading of secondary, works; Ifs 
value is as s very serviceable and 
succinct survey of recent historical 
scholarship, commented on and used 
in a common-sense way from the 
vantage-point of broad familiarity with 
the politics of the period. -• 

It Is difficult in a volume, of this size 
to do justice, to the . complexity apd 
variety of radicalism, . add several 
sections and discussions ’ are rather 
brief. But two important dimensions ifi 
particular should have been looked at 
more folly. One is that the radical 
tradition was partly a iradltio^pf 
action, with a number of established 
strategies and tactics,, running from 
pledges for Parilamentaiy candidates 
To a- general strike. Particularly 
important at certain time*; were the 
' convictions that tiie authorities^ we re 
violent , pfennig ah uh^nstihifronaj 
. reign of terror, and that the .“People 
• haa cortstitutfonal rights tabear mjj 
and resiit ^tyranny”. Given racb 
Conditions, when public meeting* Were 
often fought to W m danger from a 
> “Peterlpo^fypeDtiackii wiw^fhould 


be resisted, the authors seem mis- 
taken in seeing a stress on 
“constitutionalism^ as a commitment 
to peaceful actions alone. 

Secondly, there should have been 
more discussion of the social and 
economic bases of radicalism. The 
authors clearly rejected a reductionist 
or class explanation of radicalism, and 
the continuity of radical Ideas and their 
appeal to different social groups, 
support this view. Bur radical demands 
are likely to have seethed to have some 
relevance to social and economic 
concerns. It Is striking that in England 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
century political remedies, were so 
often sought for social and economic 
grievances. Why was It that the State 
was so often seen as the .enemy, as 
tyrannical, parasitic and predatory? 
The book would have bei 


adressing itself to this problem, and 
linking it with developments ; in the 
towns, the threats to communities, aftd 
the qpbtirtomtieaiiahd. — 




Richard Ellmann 

Winner of the Duff Cooper Memorial 
Prize 1982 for his new edition of 

James Joyce 

The greatest literary biography of the oentury lias not, which would 
be Impossible, become greater, but It has - In the Joycean manner- 
become, through the aocrellon of more and more detail, truer. . . 

IWo decades of Joycean scholarship since the first edition of the 
biography have not thrown up a finer scholar than Ellmann, to whom 
have been granted In addition tha most unscholarly gifts of wit, 
grace, and compassion. . .Joyce Is more alive than ever In this 
wonderful redaction of one of the masterpieces of the age, whose 
■ publication must be considered the crowning event of the Joyce ' 
centenary.’ Anthony Burgess In The Observer. , 

Second edition Illustrated C26‘ 

Oxford University Press 


attempts at change. 


Culture, Ideology and Politics (368pp. 
Routledge apd Kegan Paul. £6.95. 0 
7100 9433 7); a new title to Routledgft’s 
History Workshop Series and edited by 
Raphael Sampel and Gareth Stedmfen 


tribute; to the work of : Eric Hpf»- 
bawm”. The book explores some pf the 


and fantasy to 
include Mlche 


ilitica action. Subjects 
/oyele btt “Ideologo- 


it? in seven teen th-terUnry 
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iTHEtWOIilD OF* LEARNING 
1982-83 

33rd Edition 

‘Probably- the best single reference bbofc.pl, international 
scholarship-’ ^ ;^ - The Times Literary. Supplement 

This hew edi^tin contains .the name's, Addresses arid bthef 
details of nibre- than !24,0OG : educational ^ ; scientific- and 
cultural oreanizations all over the world, and the names of 
over 150,000 people active In them. ' After more than 
thirty years Pf publication, TTbe ’World of' Jbehi’nirjg has 
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Tyo Volumes* 2jll0 Pages •; ; ‘ •' £55.00, (UK).the set 
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S’ayers of the last word 


A. W. B. Simpson 


Paterson with 
for them 


Alan Patemon 


v some i 


The Law Lords 
288pp. MacmiUan. £12. 
0 3 JT 23886 9 


major figure in the eyes of the bar bur 
ed virtually unknown to the 


remamec 


A massive corpus of literature has 
developed around the workings of the 
American Supreme Court and the 
justices who have constituted that 
remarkable institution. Some of it is 


•r . ■ 

i vl 


highly technical but some in contrast is 
popular or even s 
Brethren decide 
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or even sensational, for The 
issues of great 
political and social importance, 
operating within a system or broadly 
defined constitutional rights. Our final 
court of appeal in (his country is the 
House of Lords, but neither that court 
itself nor the individuals who have sat 
In it have generated the interest 
which centres on their American 
counterparts. Nor Is this surprising for, 
as a judicial body, the House of Lords 
under the British constitution does not 


But even if the Law Lords do not 
resemble at all closely in function the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, they do, understandably enough 
in a handful of cases annually, enjov of Drem, a Law Lord to 
the last word , and to litigants and their six years (1948-74) , who became a 

advisers the last word is important. e ‘ L * v_ 

Alan Paterson's study, concerned 
principally with the period 1957-73, is 
the latest addition to the modest list of 
books analysing their achievements, a 
literature which includes L. Blom 
Cooper and 0. Drewry's Final Appeal 
(1972), R. Stevens's Law and Politics: 

The House of Lords as a Judicial Body 
1800-1976 (1979), R. F. V. Heuslon r s 
Lives of the Lora Chancellors 188S- 
1940 (1964) 
lenucal v 


nth problems in his search double-think, and called it a matter of to co-operate and cornnmmi 
. As hero he settled, “practice” (like wearing wigs or in a collegiate snirU d.'*® 
lably enough, on Lord Reid starting at 10 am). This event, though description of the nroceoM i uf eno, » 
. . « twenty- exciting to the bar, did not I think make decisions are taken 

« llta mna n'olnrlr noiuc anri einra tkie miJaam L_! ... mVIO Qnlni^. 


the nine o'clock news, and since this 
recantation the Law Lords have had 



some trouble in deciding when they 

ia when it would 


can 
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occupy anything like so important a 
ilnon In the scheme of i 
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iment. 

It Is concerned merely with the fine 
tuning of a legal system which is no 
longer an Independent force in the 
state, but merely an instrument of 
bureaucratic departmental power. 

Fine tuning Is what banisters are 
engaged in when handling contested 
litigation and so, from their viewpoint, 
the tuners are the people who matter, 
To the public generally they do not 
matter; only very occasionally as in the ' 
recent dispute over the subsidizing of 
farce on London Transport does a legal 
decision of the Lords attract- 
widespread attention. When this does 
happen, the public imagines the Law 
Loras to .be taking some important 
stance on the economics of transport in 
London, a view which the Law Lords 


v i 


: f-S; 


correctly deny - their job is simply to 
split legal hairs. Were the JudldBl 


m- 



T» of the Lords to be abolished 
now, as they, nearly were in the 


1870s, no major constitutional of social 
chahge would have occurred; . the 


Court of Appeal would enjoy a slightly ‘ 
enhanced status in those circles in 
which its status matters. 


and less scholarly, more 
polemical items such as J. A. G. 
Griffith’s The Politics of the Judiciary 
(1977). The theoretical basis of the 
study is sociological, and is fairly 
accurately encapsulated in the blurb on 
the dust-jacket, as M How Britain's Top 
Judges See Their Role”. The analysis, 
however, ranges somewhat more 
widely than this would indicate, - 
discussing among other matters the 
interaction between bench and bar, the 
practices followed in reaching 
agreement or disagreement and in 
preparing opinions, and the 
methodological problems of rote 
analysis as illustrated by the research 
undertaken. As well as consulting the 
more obvious documentary sources of 
information, Mr Paterson has made 
extensive use of interviews, with both 
docile and co-operative Law Lordr 

n some, less docile, declined to 
rviewed) and with barristers 
engaged in appellate work. Neither 
solicitors nor (perish the thought) 
litigants feature at all, in tacit 
awareness of the fact that in the world 
of legal last rites they hardly matter. 

What emerges from this is both an 
interesting account of how the system 
works -or at least is thought to work by 
the high priests themselves and their 
acolytes - and a curious picture of what 
individual Law Lords suppose to be 
their function. To have persuaded so 
many senior lawyers to have co- 
operated in such an Investigation is in 
Itself an achievement; were he to turn 
to diplomatar Paterson would surely 
have a bright future. 


by putting rapists on probation or by 
presiding over committees or 
commissions of enquiry). The theme is 
Lord Reid's achievement in 
articulating and selling to his 
colleagues, with at least some success, 
a coherent, thought-out view of the 


proper limits of judicial law-making. 
Of central importance here is 


the 

interpretation ‘placed upon the so- 
called Practice Statement of 1966. 
Back in 1898 (or perhaps 1861) the 
Lords announced that they were 
legally infallible, in the sense that they 
were bound to follow their own 
previous decisions. In 1966 they 
announced that they were not infallible 


change their minds an 
be inappropriate to do so; nnd Lord 
Reid had some influence on producing 
an uneasy consensus. 

Lurking behind Paterson's 
discussion is the idea that the Law 
Lords, occup; 
they do 
vision o 

government, and some idea. In 
particular branches of the law, of 


written brings out this 
the Law Lords peculiarly cleau^ 
:an hardly be blLedfbra5 S& 
:hange the habits acquuSihmT 
ifetime of court-n>n«r»/i u— 1 a P * 


lifetime of court-centred legal jS* 1 
Paterson also documenfftt 
weakness built into the «i.r? 


weakness built into the 
tendency to intellectual liSSStft 
senior appellate judges of AmX 
, occupying the elevated position protected from this by the institutuoni 
o, ought to possess some clear jaw clerk, which, at its w 
of their place in the scheme of continually brings the wise old 


where they are going. But what seems 
i this study is a picture of 


to emerge from ir 
confusion, hot of pattern. Even in the 
one branch of the taw still dominated 
by judicial opinion - criminal law - the 
achievement of the Law Lords has 
been deeply unimpressive. The fault, if 
there is one, may lie in the intense 
individualism of tf 


into contact with the bright 
ones, fresh from the law schc 
to their mutual benefit. 

But, in the absence of any 
commitment to a theory of rigfujy 
the word does not even appear in & 
Index), it is hard to see how (be la* 
could assert themselves further, ash 


— V”; individualism ot t?e English barrister, body staffed bv individual* dTm 

intellectually satisfactory justification nllu aL. i _ . . J. 


pessimist might view Mr Patersoa'i 
fascinating study as an account of a 
body staffed by individuals of mm 


ly satisfactory justification 
for this constitutional volte-face, they 
had recourse to the language of 


(especially one 
composition), tends to produce a court 
of undisciplined prima donnas, unable 


of fluctuating within the legal profusion bean§ 
' Ip to tneir very modest nk 
Gove i 


relationshii 
in British 


smment. 


At the side of the accused 


Neil MacCormick 


David Napley 


Not Without Prejudice 
445pp. Harrap. £13.95, 
0 245 53799 6 


Had Sir -David Napley, like the 
redoubtable Mr Herrlot, received his 
professional training in Glasgow rather 
than London, he would perhaps have 
called his book of memoirs “AD 


Punters Great and Small” (and would 
unquestionably have realized that 


England is neither a country within 


whose limits one can walk from Land's 
Eqd to John O. Groats, nor one of 


Books need a heVo and a theme, and' 


whlch Clement Attlee was Prime 
Minister). Certainly the punters whose 


standards of lawyering which here 
emerge have been evident for every 
one of his clients, are matters upon 
which it would be impertinent to 
speculate in ignorance. One may 
suspect that there is a real identity, for 
what seems obvious beyond any 
question is that Sir David is a man with 
a powerful sense of individual justice. 
When that sense is aroused by the 
affairs or misfortunes of a particular 
client, no stone seems likely to be left 
unturned in pursuit of the just result as 
it appears to him. 

It may then be something of n 
paradox that at the level of the most 
general issues of justice the author 
reveals what might almost be called a 
complacent and unreflective Toryism. 
TWs is not to say, of course, that feeing 
a Tory Is incompatible with having a 
jfl< 


book, if a little less so to Scots lb 
English eyes. The public conception o( 
theme of the law has been more bud 
on tales of bench and bar than os' 
solicitors' work, and Is to that extata 
thoroughly distorted one. Sir Drift 
intensely readable though not ilvqi 
stylistically polished account ol tail 
nnd (more noticeably) criminal came 
from the perspective of the lawyer via 
deals directly with the lay diem ud 
sees him or her through the legal otdesl 
from start to finish should be wekow 
as helping to correct a profowdly 
imbalanced public perception olwim 
lawyers in the main do. Even ifthereb 
sometimes a certain flavour of m> 
dropping, and even if Sir David's 
kindliness as a human being leaves one 
gasping for a hard word about so ot 
among the luminaries of the law, Ibe 
virtue of the solicitor’s readine* 
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the character of his evidence presented' 8? me had the inception of justice.* Ym t^cmnn who whoUy to involve himself in Wsdfort'i 

1 . benefij of, SirOavids guidance have searchlngly demolishes the intolerable business shines through the whole text. 


V Works 


General Editor: HM Colvin 

* A razi^iSel^iteiye aurv^^t H^es , almost brick by 
bnck, of piiblic building in England from the Middle 
Ju °[ *^ e nineteenth century. . . 
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ickly lUustnited with plates and plans, a definitive 
ora ana the Indispensable source book for the story 


of ourextraordina 


xtraordinary royal and public 
building/ The Times 


Volumes IkUThe Middle Ages 
(not sold separately) 
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HM Colvin, J Mead aunt Crook, 
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• Volume 1111465 - 1660 Parti 
•• HMCdlvin, DRXansotne; 
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1973 £28.00 


Volume VI 1782 -1853 
J Mordaunt Crook/ MH Ptirt; 

• ■ EdltoriHM Colvin 

ISBN 0 \\ ®0286 9 746pp Ulus. 
'• J 1973 00.00 ■ 


■ Volume IV I48S- 2660 Part II ; 
HM Colvin, John SOmrheison,' 
:• Martin Biddle, JR Hale, - 
’ MarcUs Merrimsn 
ISBN Oil 670832 8 906ppUIus. 

. 1982 £35,00 


Portfolio Plans V - VII 
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ranged from the great and famous, Sir 
Thomas Beechara or Mr Jeremy 


conclusions of and the intolerable 


sassaa.w 


their names being cleared' and pardons 

S ranted only years later after the Mars- 
ones inquiry. 

The man who emerges from this 
book (memoirs cannot but reveal more 
of the rememberer than of the events 
and personalities remembered) is one 
whose skills as attorney at law anyone 
accused of crime or tangled up in civil 



whole reasonably ordered than 
partioilar evidences of more general 
disorders abroad. 


Or Is this comment Itself unfair? Sir 
David, as bis book reveals, has by no 


litigation would be more than lucky to m ® an 1 ken a slacker in pressing 
secure. In a world in which, all too J!®* or ?? ls j n criminal law ana procedi 


for 


ure. 


often, accused persons on nm-of-the- the things he advocates in the 
mill charges get little more from their b , ook ’ none is more firmly pressed than 
lawyers than run-of-the-mill advice, t ' asc ^ creating some more 


advocacy and pleading in ml 
Sir David stands out as a 


tion, 

exception by his preaching as stateS 
and his practice as revealed here. His 
meticulous and hard-headed 
preparation of cases, his insistence on 
checking hjs client’s story where 


effective final forum than presently 
exists for correcting the particular 
cases of injustice th ‘ 


conviction which the prerent English .Norman Hartley 

trived 


and indeed 
system of cr; 
unavoidably 


any humanly 
iminal adjudication 


throw 


,rr*» . v - ™"!“ ■«“/ , mi«D . '.v — . UPl ■iwm.TBi 

possible, bis readiness to inspect the “'frequently. His strictures on, for 
scene of an alleged crime in person, his exan JP*e, the injustices to Individuals 
legitimate exploitation of committal £ap“b‘? of arising from Department of 
proceedings, his taking seriously the inspector^ reports on the affairs 
proposition that "instructions” rather. companies and the conduct of their 
tmn a wodge of patters are what He' ? ,re ^° rt ^ to. trenchant as one can 
ives to counsel - all this, and more' im . a / inc “hy^ne putting. And the 
indicate the dedication with e^dence he offers la strong. ■■ 


cont 

will 
however 


Shadowplay 

275pp. Collins. £7.95! 
0 Otf 22659.6 


strong 


g system for doing justice; 
he has a sham eve for 


of the existing 

,Hra “ i,i4cu? 


«.abH.h rae n ,ana7vie^ofiSrS 

■JSSAP^ ** “ b0Hef “ the 
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business slimes througn tne wnoie ku. 
If we still awnit plain tales from the 
conveyancer's chambers, wo pernsps 
do so with breath somewnil lea 
bated than heretofore. 

This review began by imHm 
comparison with the "Yet boob « 
Janies Herriot. The comparison is nd 
unapt, nor is It. InlendM 
unconiplimenlary. When someway 
tells well the tale of a life's worVn* 
profession which engages « 
practitioner with the fortunes of oflien 
(or their pets and livestock) thera# 
not likely to be high literature, but llo 
likely to be compulsive lewing nj 
the less. Not only but not least for H* 
quality, Sir David Napley* ™ 
Without Preludice is a wclconioaod 
highly reaaable addition to • 
literature of the law. 


John Railton, President of theWjj. 
News Agency, is fighting to 
the integrity of the agefley. 
by the olesl and villSnous Pau» 

S ir, and simultaneously 
mself against the charre 
Soviet agent who has solftitest^J 
the latest Western « 

Fluent and exciting, but only , 
credibility if read at ultra high fl**. 


which he has served both hisclients and 
the cause of seeing justice done 
“cccKtirig to Jaw. Not that he is 
unwilling to admit to having made 
nustakes - Indeed, in the cohrse of 
(defending Wmself againBt the criticisms 

ihts method of inducting the Thorpe 
defence* he rather charmingly draws 
attention. 10 certain mistakes he does 
think he made while spiritedh 

”4?hfm h ^ alaa ^. , i°'« he ar- 
more important!) 
defence of bis ell 

the paragon of the 

•i« .uaor, 
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some crudeness in the 
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Posers and painters 


Robert H ewison 

Frances Borzello 
TIB Artist’s Model 
17 Sdd- Junction Books. £13.50 
(paperback, £6.50). 

m 3 

Liam Hudson 

Bodies of Knowledge: 

■pie Psychological Significance of the 
Nude m Art 

163m. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

£ 12 %. 

0 297 78117 0 

Frances Borzello has written her 
history, The/nuf’s Model , in order to 
explore the stereotype of male creator 
and female subject, and to explode the 
myth that the relation between them is 
governed by a heady mixture of artistic 
inspiration and sex. This she does by 
assembling the relatively limited 
Dumber of facts that can be gathered 
about the profession of modelling. The 
job itself has changed little Bince the 
newly founded Royal Academy hired 
four male models in 1768, and it is 
likely that studio practice had changed 
littk in the preceding centuries. 
Borzello describes the mundane 
realities of modelling , pointing out that 
it has been as much a male as a female 
occupation, and that in the heyday of 
modelling, “character” models were as 
much in demand as those with beauti- 
ful bodies. 

The account is a useful, though 
rather small, service to art history; 
even while challenging the cultural and 
sexual myths that surround the artist- 
model relationship, Borzello shows 
that they are more interesting than the 


li 4i| Eo)iKii f :u-4 .1 


sources of information, but relies on a 
narrow range of references. Her 
conclusion is that the relationship 
between artist and model has almost 
always been one of exploitation: 

While the casts [of sculpture] helped 
keep models in their place in the 
eighteenth century, the artists' 
patronizing attitude towards their 
models' stupidity, amusing antics 
and social aspirations achieved this 
aim in the nineteenth. On top of this, 
female models had an extra slur on 
their status with which to contend, 
one which was all their own: their 
alleged connection with sexual 
immorality. 

The discovery of the imaginary land 
of Bohemia in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century led to a change of 
position, at least for the females. 
'‘Bohemia turned models into 
women’*, but the change in sexual 
status was only from that of prostitute 
to mistress, and this is still the abiding 
image of the relationship. Some artists, 
however, have made enterprising 
iconographic use of the model. Just as 
Bohemia was being mapped out, 
Courbet, and then Manet, feroke the 
voyeuristic convention of artist- 
iooking-at-model by moving her to the 
artist’s side of the easel (as in Courbet's 
“The Studio”) or asserting her 
individuality (as in Manet’s 
“Olympia”). Borzello reads this as an 


interesting. While it is true that in 
general models have earned less than 
the artists who painted them, it is 
difficult to see how things could be 
otherwise. Borzello may protest at the 
“patronizing” stories ot artists who 
complain that models turn up late, 
fidget or fall asleep, but surely models 
(of either sex) are hired not to do these 
things. As to the charge of sexual 
exploitation, either actual or in terms 
of the economic power of male over 
female, her complaint is against the 
culture, and not its artefacts. It is true 
that some cultural products tend to 
reinforce a culture's economic 
practice , but others subvert it. Her own 
account shows that male paintings of 
female nudes have done both, but to 
treat them purely as sociological 
evidence is to look at the picture with 
one eye closed. To attempt to redress a 
non-existent balance ov implicitly 
asserting a kind of ^ “model's liberation* 
is absurd. 

For a discussion of the mysteries of 
what is in fact a triangular relationship 
-artist-model -spectator - we must turn 
to Liam Hudson's Bodies of 
Knowledge. Not only is Hudson male, 
he himself takes photographs of naked 
females, as illustrations in his book 
testify. He is Professor of Psychdlogy 
at Brunei University, and psychology 
forms the framework for a thoroughly 
art-historical discussion of Frances 


and object -choice are capable of 
sixteen-fold variations whicn almost 
inevitably lead to contradictions and 
ambiguities in our make-up. 

These contradictions are often the 
subject-matter of art, and Hudson 
offers an ingenious explanation of why 
John RuskTn should . have chosen to 
champion Turner. Crudely summ- 
arized. Turner, painter “of the sublime 
and of the disastrous”, was a means by 
which Ruskin tested “the boundary 
that we all draw around ourselves in 
order to stay sane". In particular 
Turner’s “Slavers throwing overboard 
the Dead and Dying-Typhoon coming 
on”, which Ruskin first owned, and 
then sold as “too painful to live with”, 
was a means by which he was able to 
explore his own psychological state. 

Hudson's discussion of Ruskln's 
psychological needs as a spectator 
leads into the question of the function 
of image-making, as it affects both 
artist and spectator. There follows a 
fascinating discussion of the mutual 
influence of painting and photography. 
Photography freed painting from 
dependence on literal truth, and made 
it more aware of its format properties, 
while the interest of painters in the 
figure as a subject declined. More 
recently, througn Pop Art, the body 


to the connoisseur to see himself as 
voyeur. The pose, he suggests, echoes 
contemporary pornographic stereo- 
scopic photographs. 

With the discussion of the 


WTiiipia Mm uuiAVuu ivaua iiua mo nji n < . > . ■ • . 

attack on another oppressive male Borzello s stereotype, male images ; of 
faniooti aiiAai i n fh. h rt .,«.» female nudes. Hudson is aware of the 


have evolved through the evidence of 
literary accounts, specific paintings of 
the artist and model, and general 
witnesses to cultural change such as the 
caitooiuin Punch. She appears to liRve 
made a thorough trawl of potential. 


fantasy, “the angel in the house” who 
would not have t)ie confidence to 
return the (male) spectator’s stare: in 
the twentieth century the model has 
achieved some status as a subject in her 
own right. 

Although Borzello alludes to 


models too”, she gives no account of 
their conclusions or examples of their 


might supply the imaginative analysis 
which The Artists Model so 
conspicuously lacks. The book stops 
short at precisely the point where trie 
question of the creative relationship 
between artist and model becomes 


ideological significance of the fact that 
most artists are male and most nudes 
female, and he acknowledges the 
feminist case, but that his text contains 
more female than male bodies “results 
not from leering chauvinism, but from 
a historical fact . His study is offered as 


the imagination works”. Images of the 
human form are “containers of 


to explore our ambiguous identity. As 
a psychologist, he argues that our 
identity is not based on a simple binary 
opposition of mole and female, and 
that the various combinations of scxpal 
function, dominant or submissive role 


considerations that were once given 
only to pointing. 

Like Borzeilo, Hudson sees Manet's 
"Olympia” as a turning point in the 


relationship between artist, model and 
spectator, Hudson moves back into the 
field of psychology. He admits that the 
artist-model relation is often 


Borzello thinks the fact that we know 


"has little effect on the viewer's 
understanding", even though she later 


individuality. It is as if the naming of 
the model is one more male act of 
possession. Hudson makes the same 
points about the challenge of the 
model’s stare, but goes much mate 
deeply Into its meaning: the invitation . 


“predatory” but offers other examples 
where the interaction is more subtle: 
Degas, who painted in brothels but had 
few contacts with women , who 
sympathized with them, and yet feared 
them; Bonnard nnd his wife, and the 
relations between the photographer 
Edward Weston and his models. 

Hudson argues that there is a., 
dynamic relationship between painter 
and painted, and in doing so reclaims 
the model’s place far more effectively 
than Borzello. The flaw In the 
underlying argument of The Artist's - 
- Model is revealed when he writes: 

among the politically radical, it is 
sometimes assumed that this 
collusion of artist and model is 
inherently discreditable . . . .This 
prejudice, detectable, for example, 
in John Berger's writing, rests on an 
assumption that is almost certainly 
false, namely that relationships must 
be symmetrical (rather than 
reciprocal) before pleasure can 
properly be gained from them. 

In the Imaginative relationship the 
artist will always remain more or less in 
charge (this is the essential difference 
between a nude and a portrait, where 
by tradition the sitter is also the 
patron), but artist, model and 
spectator interrelate separately and 
collectively, and are joined by a fourth 

. lt.tneimi „ ' .. .! ' „ 

In psychological terms, • artist, 
spectator and model explore their 
‘ '„uous fan! ' . ’ . “ 

distortions of narrative, the still images 
of the artist or the photographer otter 
the psychologist, or for that matter the 
art historian. faT more fruitful frames 
of reference than we have yet come to 
. recognize. 
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Dreaming and desiring 


F. W. J. Hemmings 

Baudelaire Hie Damned: A biugraphy 

25 1pp. Hamish Hamilton. £15. 

0 241 10779 2 

Charles Baudelaire 

Lea Rears du Mai: The complete 
text of 'The Flowers of Evil' In a 
new translation by Richard Howard 
J65pp. Brighton: Harvester. £18.95. 

0 7108 0459 8 

The re are various ways of tackling a life 
of Baudelaire. Enid Starkie's way is 
partiale politique and passionate, 

_ sympathizing with the personality and 
ifs attitudes with a degree of complicity 
that allows one to have a goat Ancelle, 
the appailfng Alphonse Baudelaire, 
and above all the supreme stinker 
Samlc-Beuve. ft is an approach (hat 
can bring great pleasure to author and 
reader alike, and which can also serve 
as an excellent way into the writing. 
Alternatively, one might consider 
Baudelaire with more detachment, as a 
fascinating example of arrested 
development, a personality frozen in 
mid-adolescence , the Age ingrai of dirty 
talk; a personality that has desires but 
tacks Hie molurity to execute them and 
which remains that of an emotional 
non-doer, a sexual anorcxiiT who 
dreams rich dreams of sensual 
'experience but who finds the 
realization of such dreams repellent - 
as poor Mme Sabatier discovered to 
her cast. Tills is the Baudelaire who » 


convincingly that his socialist them unreliable witnesses on the distaste when we read poems such as 
sympathies were of a utopian, semantic plane and hopeless “Une Charogne”. Time and again we 
Founenst colour, and that the sonnet renderings of the tonality of the find his rocking, undulating fine set 
“Correspondances" itself was derived originals. against the jagged violence of his 

from Fourierism. It was the materialist subject-matter which, in due course, it 

turn that social. sm subsequently took Of course it is a truism to point out subjugates to create a “sorcellerie 
which alienated Baudelaires that poetry can never be translated, dvocatoire". It is through texture that 
sympathies and helped bring about the However, Baudelaire poses the the poet effects his alchemical 
breach with Courbet it is simply not translator a very special problem that transmutations. This requires him to 
good enough when dealing witn this takes us to the heart of his poetic make demands of his medium which 
aspect of Baudelaire to refer to practice. His verse aspires to the the conventional resources of syllabic 
L a . s P re P° slera J! s 85 » creation of synthesis, the “tdndbreuse verse are unable to meet. The French 
wc /® word on the subject or et profonde unitd” which is the poem, language, (hat “piano sans pddales" ns 

* :i he io?o W Baudelaire At the same time the poet's love of Cocteau so brilliantly described it, 

3^“' SL-iir?* ■ / e . a S nt obstacles makes him delight in setting lacks the auditory resources that might 
m ^ Vl flb e ' himseif challenges; he enjoys taking create the density of texture that he 
be . S,,fll iT? e » n shockin g subject matter - a rotting requires. ’ 

socialisme de In torcheou de la faux - corpse or a young lady who has just 

svcoSiami^IL^r jLT 0 ™ f he en i°ye d the enForced attention of a Baudelaire is obliged therefore to 
uS™ p™, ™ „ i r ~ C 1 remarkable number of hussars - in look elsewhere; to the articulatory 


Alex de Jonge 


them unreliable witnesses on the 
semantic plane and hopeless 
renderings of the tonality of the 
originals. 


writ ten Proudhon warm n a hi mn un "l? 1 ™* »! umber of hussa « “ in look elsewhere; to the articulatory 
aifeLed olol aeSnst Sim * h f 5 rder to . diss| pate his readers' initial aspects of language. Careful reading of 
g p against him. disgust by means of rhetoric, more his work will reveal that his principle 

To be fair to Hemmings I have to par [ I . cufar!y , the extraordinary textural resource is the steady 
assume that he was asked to write to a r u C H C il n ® ' “ hypnotic power of his alternation between open and closed 
prescribed length. It is otherwise ^hy 1 ?™ 5 - F ° r d « through the soothing lip positions, creating a muscular 
impossible to Justify the summary wav ^ ™ytnm and texture that he texture that Imparts a steady pulsing 
with which he treats his subject after {-f eates th£ ” harmony and symmetry in quality to his verse, a quality which 
1850. We arc taken through the n,8WOr * which, he recognizes, answers changed French versification over- 
prosecution of Les Fleurs du Mai at a S01 ? c of our P nn jp™ ia l needs. Rhythm night, opening up a whole range of new 
breakneck speed; more summary still nnd te * lure soo,he and overpower our resources. 


alternation between open and closed 
lip positions, creating a muscular 


•it' • 5,41 
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enjoys wnting spiritual poems in the 
parlour of whorehouses, but who never 
goes upstairs himself, remaining 
content to watch the punters come ana 
go like so. many death's heads. 

It is precisely this arrested 
development that enabled Baudelaire 
•^to write. with such authority about the 
modalities nnd limitations, of desire; 
this also that denied him the. supreme 
consolation Of genius, the forgiving 
serenity of mature art. Arrested 
development >. also. ' informs.. . WS 
clowning, which can veer between the 
self-destructive and the .pleasantly 
childish. In an attempt to have his fine 


is the nccount of his attempt to join the 
academy, and on neither occasion is 
the role of Saintc-Bcuve given its due. rn 1 • 

Although we have earlier been given a I T* O ftp /TIO 
page or more on the development of A J- C^KvUlCI 
the roman feuUleton and Emile de 
Girard in, on the strength of the 

possibility that this is the kind of tiling fnhn Hnnp lUncnn 
that Baudelaire might have written ,Le XlOpe MBSOFl 

peintre de la vie modeme is dismissed in ' — ' 

a paragraph or so. There is no H. T. Barnwell 

discussion of the transition from T i,.T™„i,n ' ... 

romanticism to modernism, verse to d origin rSI/pL^ipM?*^*- 
prose, Delacroix to Guys, nnd that ** ac * ne ' ® d Parallel Revisited 

whole process of gaining 275pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
understanding of the new, secularized ^ 1 7.50. 
world, a spiritual Belgium; an 0 19 815779 7 

understanding which, as Waller 

? ul ' l ' B^rtdelaire paid for Some remarkable plays were v 
with his halo. , Athens In the r 4 rent,,™' 


Howard^new IraSon Sf 

texture as the supreme pnStt 
is texture that creates the dm*;!!* 
mood of the book He 
understood that the work 
as n whole, and that indiffiJS 
are joined by “de longs Echos' KS 
is why, I suspect, the French iS 
comes after the English one £ 

sgs&saaS 

the supreme compliment this,yout5 
sufficiently not to be rent constant!? 
scurrying off to check the oriS 
This translation is also a vindkatC 
Baudelaire’s observation that the mg 
effective critique of a poem or paint™ 
might well be another paintW * 
poem. The quality of the mki 
demonstrates that Mr HowW 
understanding of Baudelaire ha i 
range and depth which many scboltn 
ana critics can only envy. 


Tragedians at work 


literary studies and theatre repertoires. 
The Tragic Drama of Corneille and 
Racine, however, sets itself firmly 

(innmel nr*., « * , J 


against any other interest. The 
introduction dismisses all discussion of 
the play which uses “anachronistic 
criteria’ (literary, psychological, or 
political), which takes the plays as 
expressions of their age, or which 
concentrates on a particular theme that 


the specialist, and yet the general fhe^ffch ^ ab ° U J s<K ? al and moral °lP inions * Gut such 

reader could have taken great delight J a f u ?°V s n V* ,ure ?P imons are unlikely to “be of much 

in the detailed texture of Baudelaire's a * d practical advice. In interest to the present-day audience or 

fife, Ihe despairing and «plosfve SffitewEZ ‘ ™ y * h .‘ S WOrk ' reflder " In “ te " d » Sd 


concentrates on a particular theme that 

-i ... may have been of particular concern to 

Some remarkable plays were written in the playwright. According to H T. 
A hens In the fifth century bc. The Barnwell.notonlydoweknownothino 
following century an Athenian' of Corneille's or Racine’s political! 
phUosopher wrote a brief work about social and moral opinions, but such 


for publishing obscene poems quashed 
he writes to the Empress Eugdnie 
asking her to forgive the "prodigious 


i his mother and Ancelle in the 
ie poignant nnd farcical details 


ly i\ 

.P' ■ 
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presumption of a poet who dares to 
jjjjr occupy your Majesty’s attention with a 
■ ■Vw! rase lens) as smqll as -my own". 

-Baudelaire knew .perfectly well that 
V -F one of the meanings ofi~/w was'‘peni$". 

; -* 5»J; *n somewhat similar vein - he loves to 
1 ■ .? , . *oady to the great and the good, writing 

,v;, % .■ sycopliantic letters to persons such as 
• f J -V ih . , whPjn he avowedly: despised. 

; . J •;* • Thlskindof not very lovely sycophancy ' 

:•] : must have playedils pan in his attempt 

to be elected to ) the. Academy. 

: ’ if 1? „ • .its , resounding title 

I s - J- Henirtings’s book does not 

M J *1 4 1 -t fAfll V An umrikU. • f.. k 
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cenlral place m the critical writings understood it. that Is, as Aristotle iiko 

of his suicide bid, "lli'e "prerarious RenlissaiJre^he la ‘ C have understood it." This is “the 

financial balancing net, the navette of £75^ ’ A *" 1 bcca ! 1,e onl >' sure S ulde t0 «n authentic, live, 

fe^-but there is no detail here. Sedfrom Ho™J ind h^ t V 5 lu 1 P resent ' da y™adingorpeiformunce" 
Although it must be said that the hnnt P er *y^ a 11081 Horace and the rhetorical ~ t ... , 

is. usually accurate on points of fact a lr£ldlt 0 *V ? n die following century ^' e n . a ^ vc{ y nnd inadequacy of this 
kind of nouse !by ah v reouires me tn derived from these Italian approach are obvious IUs ns hard for 

remind Its author that wntlngs were adopted by French critics know how the writers understood 

Romantic imagination w£wrilten bv thei - d L efence of l| le theatre; serious he j r « rt . as , to , know how they 
Alethea and not Anthea Hayter The were expected to conform tl,e lime [ hi which they 

one way ip which the book daveloDs ? . lhem aad . v Y ere criticized for not ! ived - We have some knowledge but it 
our view 1 of Baudelaire is the vere ‘ ^ ' n lurn Ied witers like Jf. re, X Ihmled, Professor Bnrnwel! 

proper' emphhsis if places upon- the and Racine to produce the h i™ , j that ,^ Q have no ful l 

unustlal and in(ense P relnHonshh> he &«»*«» and prefaces which fccount of their working methods and 

had with hlsmother; th^acSrds ni cel v the ? P ubIi j hed after thc Plays had been the,r cnt '“ i must be used 
with the suggestion S arrS P erformed - *“! ca re. When he ventures into 

emotional development. Hammings^ is knowledge of. these, terms has HRSedeiEdfh^ 3*u P] % 


| | to be elected to4he. Adhdemy. 

• ' I : ^ - :.ils. : , resounding title 

* ! ; fp -jy ■. L Henirhings’s book does not 

r s Wally do anything for Us subject; 
•fe?.; ra l l« r lhn ,0 opening , le plus dcs 
horizons If anything it shuts them 
j 2 . down. A though the title promises an 
S>; S;ij examination of self-destruction with a 

• metaphysial fwiat, in - the event 

! v ‘ill* • ■ 8 life Is viewed from Ihe 

standpoint .of an Anglo-Saxon 
. j. schoolmastenvho feels thnt his subject 
••j • ! !'M .. coufd have tried harder. Damnation Is 
' reduced to the deliberate courting of 
■yX j. failure. “Was it bad luck or folly that 
, Jv : ■ !• i'i led him I aeon tract syphilis at the age of 

• i [5% j! J ; eighteen? Ask anyone who has ever . 

? “i 1 ® 1 disease whether it 

.rVSBi ... fnutoqily 
.ilg. :. . W'Usiyeandthpt.moteQvfcr, you have' 

p| 

The narrative suggests that ; the. 
•j'A ff if r >l ! n .S® of Pension BalUyi 

, t ' >, ; and the Hfltel Pfptodan devoted most 

of M?. leisure hours to rake-hell 
womanizing. There is ■ nd . direct 
: j 'Oil evidence of this, .and from what we 
i'.gjjl f knoy of him . It scams unlikely, 

■ ! E\h 1 Professor Hemmings uses the pqetns as 

i f ■ direct evidence of the kind pf thing 

I [ ■j;]. ; ^ young Baudelaire got ' up .'to, thus 

!. i:-;i ii ! 1 '! suggesting that he spent the. occasional 1 

i-'lfi’isfc' in bed with affteusts julves, 

•!; i » 9 failing to remind his readers that poets 

• J t ; $! c have been known to exaggerate'^ the 

Interests of their art. . 

The. analysis of Baudelaire's 
exquisitely ambiguous attitude 
lit j Si i towards socialism and revolution lacks 
’ subtlety. It has been suggested very. 


' A knowledge of. these, terms has 
always been necessary for modern 


t a middle, suggesting that theorderof ' 
the rest of the work is unimportant. He " 
“ fes ransoti the fact that Pbulet- 
Malassis was also called on to decide 

!fl SC 3.“ e C ceo ^P° emsln the volume". 

If by this he means Baudelaire's letter . 

of December ? 16S6 f thjn|{ h{j 

oerng a trifle disingenuous, for in It 
Baudelaire writes: "en mime temps. 


very conscious artists", does not mean 


nous pourrons disposer ensemble 


question eSt lrnporiante**. - 

AnodJer indicatloli.of the intended 
readership of Baudelaire ihe Damnedfe - 
the. large number df translations it 
contains of both verse and prose. The ‘ 
alter gre sometimes inaccurate, eg; 

lon 8; sile^cieu,” become 
j , meals . They can also be 
infelidio^: “aussi bas que I’on pent' 
£2? u « bCC ^ ies "lower than p snake’s 
belly We. also find unlovely 

expressions such as “weirdo”, and “life 

style'', while the complete absence* of ' '. 

' c!°£t es ! n the of * h e Second 

S Emblre makes. .“calls girls” (coup de 

ft plain anachronism. The versa - 
alipns are 1 profoundly unaatis- ' 
raciory because the. author lias opted 
for r hyme as his priority. Not only do 
ins rendennes read like something out 
of Hymns Ancient ah d Modern, they "« 
distort the sense sufficiently in . the 
'• Interest. of les torts de la rime to'niake ! - • ' • 


The Transaction 

Hand me the gold pen 
With its sleek barrel; 

I shall sign away 
Acres not. mine. 

And afterwards champagne ... 
Brought by a pale girl 
-Whose tray clatters 
In ' nervous hands! 

We shall take lunch 
In the tall room 
Which overlooks the river. 
Beneath us barges rust 

Or swing at anchor; . 

■ * f g L bar , lu ,t the Prow; 

A bucket is emptied 

Into the swift stream. 

And I settle 

To a civility of forks 

And white linen; 

A crisp hors d’oeuvre. 


that we can know what their intentioes 
were, or exactly how they reacted to 
thc pressures they worked under. Ilia 
even less to do with those impulses flul 
* led them to write their plays in thefini 
place nnd which, we might suppose, 
also go some way to make those plays 
compelling. 

To suggest that their understanding 
of their plays would have been 

synonymous with Aristotle's is 
manifestly false, and to wonder wbx 
Aristotle himself would haVe thought 
of them is merely one (bok 

"anachronistic criterion”. Of coune 
Corneille and Racine both read 

Aristotle. But their relation to h's 
Poetics was an equivocal nnd ureay 
one. Corneille explicitly distinguished 
his own work from Aristotle’s precepts 
and claimed the right to live in hisowa 
century, not in fourth-century Athens. 
Barnwell agrees that Corneille did not 
uiidcrstnmT Aristotle’s ideas oi 
hainarfia and catharsis because he wu, 
“like all liis contemporaries, hopelessly 
tangled tip with moral . and 
psychological concepts quite foreign to 
Greek drama". In other words, « 
need a knowledge of Corneilles, 
contemporaries to help us underslanp. 
Corneille. But though some u« a 
mode of Descartes in orte chapter: 
there was, we are told, a “perwi* 
inevitable affinity” between him ad 
the writers in question - the book ls» 
opposed to ..almost all .kinrt JJ. 
historical evidence that we learn u® . 
about those moral and psychology 
.concepts. 

The fact that Corneille and R*jj 
were skilled technicians m l«y 
stagecraft is worth emphasizing, 
Barnwell’s attention 1 to this aspect® 
their work is detailed and careful. H® 
analysis of their use. of suspense JJ 
good. But too much of the disci: Ex- 
tends to come down, in the end, ip u»- 
“old parallel" of the subtitle, < 
resemblances and differences bewew 
the two writers. Previous commwj:. 
tors are shown to be over-ampi®^ 
generalizations start^l. u P, t0 . „ 
scrutiny. Bjit then we art ' 

one to take their place: .lig/ 
Corneille is opposed to .. oitju 
Radne. Quite now this illupun* 
their work is unclear. 

The filial chapter; on IfliNjS 
reveals most plainly the uWj 
nature of this book. "TTio tcrin A^L 
altogether inappropriate to c. 1 

ihe behaviour of plight SnU J ' 

central characters. To fiL.inW 1 ®:^. 


m\ . 


Nicholas Murray 


“over-confident and impruaepir^. 
Phidre becomes the tragedy of : 
The closing remarks, about tra 8^| w i 
only disturbing the moral univert®, 
also restoring it. show a^J 
indifference to, the ^“^vTnVj 
experience which some,°f ! 
and most of Radne s P| a P ^ 
provide. That • experience ^ 
principal reason for our tnier^. ^ 
these plays. As far. a? 1 

concerned it scarcely seems “ . ' 


; 1 ■ ^ oAi-x , •- 
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FI CTION 

P lanet-play 

Colin Greenland 

Artour C. Clarke 

2919: Odyssey Two 

216pp. Granada. £7.95. 

qW 11912 8 

Arthur C. Clarke's 2001: A Space 
njlg, was an extraordinary 
development in fiction, a novel written 
^collaboration with the director who 
«« simultaneously filming it. Stanley 
Kubrick's film advanced science-fiction 
cinema In ways that the current boom 
hustiD not picked up, which is perhaps 
shy Kubrick and Clarke are making 
iheu respective sequels, separately this 
time it seems. Where there is any 
(gfference between the two versions of 
2001 Clarke follows the film rather 
this the book, showing he knows 
fftich is the major medium these days, 
and which version most of his audience 
will know best. 

Sequels to successes are almost 
inevitable now. even if Clarke himself 

a t that 2001 was not a story that 
e continued. It certainly ended, 
visually and verbally, with a splendidly 
daunting Image. David Bowman, only 
uivivor of the team sent to investigate 
the black monolith inscrutably orbiting 
Jupiter, was seized by the alien artefact 
and sent whlizing through his own life, 
forward to its end and then back to its 
beginning, being scanned like a tape 
residing from which the monolith’s 
makers could learn the melody of 
humanity. He emerged meta- 
morphosed into the Star Child, a 
titanic embryo adrift in space, which 
symbolized (since 200/ was a romance 
devolution) impending promotion for 
the human race: a transcendence you 
can signal but not really narrate. For 
WO Clarke sensibly steps back down 
to our level to tell the story of a 
combined Russian and American 
expedition to salvage Bowman's 
deserted ship, the Discovery, and find 
out what happened. Bowman, the Star 
Child, has a fairly minor role, sent back 
to Earth as a ghost in order to continue 
transmitting information to the 
Invisible masters on the other end qf his 
leash. He revisits the pond where he 


saw his brother drown, greets an old 
girlfriend on her television set, and 
attends his dying mother. He still has 
human responses, but they are muted 
by his superhuman state; or perhaps by 
his author, who is best at minor 
emotions, safely recollected in cosmic 
tranquillity, all regret fading to 
nostalgia. Poignancy, he can do; pain, 
no. 

In fact he can't handle any of the real 
turbulence of human intercourse. 
Aboard the search ship Alexei Leonov 
he adds it dutifully in regular doses, as 
required: a spoonful of sex, one of 
conflict, one of hate, no, too strong, 
one of resentment, then - nothing that 
can't be absorbed m a couple of pages. 
These are all jolly good chaps (of both 
sexes), burying their differences and 


Enemies of grace 


getting on with the job together. 
Towards the end of the book, naving 
just that minute witnessed (and barely 
escaped) the unannounced explosion 
of Jupiter, the crew's response is to 
stage an informal seminar. “If you 
were given the contract, Vasili, how 
would you ignite Jupiter?" 

The scope of 2010 is ostensibly huge, 
its landscape the whole solar system, 
yet it feels no bigger than the expansive 
airspace after dinner at a good 
conference, with the delegates 
rearranging the salt and pepper pots: 
Look, this is Io, all right, and here’s 

Callisto Presiding over the 

conversation is the serene, avuncular 
voice of Arthur C. Clarke, his 
intellectual excitement conveyed only 
by a chuckle here and there as he 
elaborates a pun or contrives a 
facetious allusion. Our prospects for 


the twenty-first century look good by 
the light of the stars in the crystal sky of 
Sri Lanka. He can't help being 
optimistic about evolution and space 
flight and bur eligibility for the galactic 
brotherhood, any more than he could 
avoid submitting the manuscript for 
2010 on a microcomputer diskette and 
correcting it via satellite. He Invented 
the satellite, for goodness sake. In 20/0 
Clarke is in his element, playing out 
there among the planets, igniting, if he 
wants to, another sun: he 1 b as happy as 
a Star Child. The shadows of mortality 
and need that still occlude the horizons 
of other, earthbound authors are far, 
far behind him. 


T. A. Shippey 

Humphrey R. Morrison 
The Masque of St. Eadmundaburg 
227pp. Blond and Briggs. £7.95. 

0 85634 127 4 

“Of ail institutions the university is 
closest to a perfect model of a society 
which is not blindly drawn behind the 
inconsistent and peculiar talents of 
individuals." This is the motto which 
opens Humphrey Morrison's first 
novel, The Masque of St. 
Eadmundsburg: and it creates 

immediately that sense of not having 
quite understood which must haunt nil 
but ideal readers ever after. Is it “a 
society which”, as would be normal in 
English grammar? Or - since tbe motto 
begins with the unusual inversion “Of 
all institutions” - could it be “the 
university . . . which”7 Is the central 
idea, in other words, that universities 
are not dominated by individuals, or 
that they sometimes are but shouldn't 
be? On balance, the former is more 
likely to be the Intended meaning, the 
latter closer to experience. But then 
what does "drawn” mean? “Drawn up, 
arranged”? Or “drawn, designed*? 
No, it must be “drawn" meaning 
“pulled" , even though that comes 
unexpectedly after “perfect model”. 
Solving some conundrums and missing 
others, one reads on, self-distrustful 
and alert for traps. 

Sometimes the traps turn out to be 
mistakes. One sentence runs: “His 


father had warned him circumspectly 
of the disconcerting air of the country 
people were not their Lord's heir the 
last to lay by from the chase.” This 
makes no sense no matter how one 

E arses it, so clearly the proof-readers 
ave been at fault, lumping quite likely 
from one “people in tne typescript to 
another (though even if that is the case, 
and whatever the context, the last half 
of the sentence still remains baffling). 
The point is that no one can really . 
blame them. Like the notorious 
misplaced chapter in James's 
Ambassadors, the error merely shows 
that this novel makes everyone - 
reader, printers, and author too - 
operate very close to their intellectual 
“ceiling”; and in that circumstance full 
comprehension must often be lost. 

Memories of Henry James are 
indeed repeatedly stirred. The names 
of the characters - Feucht, Aicha, von 
Fluorn - sound odd. Artefacts take on 
a prominent role as expressions of their 
creators' personalities. There is great 
stress on angles pf light, ' effects of 
space. Gestures are dwelt on, and we 
are invited repeatedly to note their 
“delicate balance” (or “disconcerting 
air"), to enter into a conspiracy ot 
insight. When plain words are used, 
they are, like James's studied 
vulgarisms, put in inverted commas to 
show they must be alossed: “there was 
no doubt in Feuchrs mind even about 
the university’s character; the 
university was somehow inherently 
‘good’.” 

• But what is it all about? The 
preceding paragraphs may be seen as 
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the reviewer's self-justification for not 
being able to answer, but the question 
has to bc faced in the end. If one 
considers the unities of Time, Space 
and Action, it is clear only that this 
novel is set somewhere in Germany - 
though there seems to be no special 
reason why - and at some post- 
medieval but pre-modern dale, like 
1620 - though there is absolutely no 
. literary or political reference to base 
th at on either. As for Action , the novel 
is about the attempts of a worthy 
second-rater, Doctor DoUce, to create 
a masque in honour of the University 
of St Eadmundsburg, in overt or covert 
conflict with his more intelligent ex- 
pupil Professor Kutten, and his flighty 
present pupil Friedrich von Fluom. 
The latter attempts to put on an anti- 
masque, eventually censored; clearly 
this would have been a satire on 
pomposity, though since we never see 
any of it (or of the masque either) it Is 
hard to tell. The vision of the former is 
less Sure, but it seems to involve 
rejection of the half-tones, tho 
harmonies, the - joy In shared 
ephemeral ritual which Dolke senses 
and tries to celebrate in his production. 

Social grace threatened on the one 
hand by impatience and on the other by 
a demand for boundaries, facts and 
precisian? If so, one can see behind the 
microcosm of St Eadmundsburg a 
certain force, a certain appeal to the 
present day reaching through the many 
layers of deliberate distancing. There 
must, though, be many Kuttens now - 
and even more von Fluoms for every 
Dolke. It is strange to find, in a first 
novel, such an air of valediction. 


Irish refusals 


Paperback fiction in brief 


Olivia Manning 

It* levant Trilogy 

%P. Penguin. £3,95. 

01400 5962 8 

Ojivia Manning’s admirable Levant 
■.fiy r The Danger Tree (1977), The 
JwffLosf and Won (1978), and The 
f” Things (1980) - has n6w been 
In a single volume. Guy Pringle, 
attached to the 
Onwnlty of Bucharest, and his wife 
after having been evacuated 
® Athens; wind up among a 
.®“®|nment of British refugees in 
Ujo. Subtlety, asperity, vividness 
manner are among the 
Wm that make these novels 

outstanding. 

kxMcEwAN 

Tito Comfort oT Strangers 

&2i?r £1 - 95 ' 


My Life”,' for example. This is an 
entertaining selection; the author's 
usual joklness and aplomb are much in 
evidence. 

Angela Carter 
T he Passion of New Eve 
1 90pp. Virago. £2.95. 

0 86068 341 9 


190pp. Virago. £2.95. 

0 86068 341 9 

You plight call this novel - an 
apocalyptic deviation; Anaeta Carter’s 
baroque manner, which found a 
perfect outlet in the rich and lucid 
stories of 77ie Bloody Chamber , Is 
taken almost to the poi nt of self-pairody 
here. An Orlando of a book, ft deals 
with tbe adventures of a man/woman in 
search of synthesis, and includes many 
mythic elements, ancient and modem.- 
Angela Carter cannot write badly -you 
have only to turn to her selected essays, 
also published by Virago (180pp. 


M. G. McCulloch 

Margaret Barrington 
David's Daughter Tamar 
174pp. Wolfhound Press. £7.50 
(paperback, £3). 

0 905473 74 4 

“There's some”, the little man' in “It 
was to be” observes, catching himself 
in the middle of a tale too tall to 
command thc slightest credence on the 
part of the listener, “as wud wear their 
teeth down talkin'." Margaret 
Barrington Is not among them. The 
stories in this slim volume, the fruit of 
four decades’ work, Rre ail brief. 

Although some stories are slight and 
their subject matter is Insubstantial, 
the author has, on the whole, 
appreciated the fact that the form lends ‘ 
itself too easily to romantic 
melancholia, sketches of missed 
opportunities, narrowed visions and 
reminders of life's brevity, for a reader 
to be satisfied with these alone, She is 
not afraid of mighty themes - ruin and 
damnation, bitterness and gall. The 


the lack of a Protestant congregation 
he would minister regularly to a 
strange substitute: 

The two dogs an' tbe after. *ud tit 
there in the pews, quiet as 
Christians, while Mr Colbert wud 
read the service and play a hymn and 
preach a sermon. A great preacher 
seemingly.- He'd thump on the 
pulpit, an* shout at the two dogs and 
the after to give up theifSinfiii ways. 
Then they'dgo home and he’d cook 
the dinner. . ’ 

The author's own accent is definitely 
Irish. Although Mrs Brownricg, ip 
“The Voice that Breathed o'ef Eden”, 
exercises her evangelical fervour in 
Dorsetshire, and the excellent women 
Janie and Etta, in “Greater Love”, 
could be found as easily in Bishop's 
Stortford as in Belfast, Ireland or 


Irishness are essential to other stories. 
In “Men are never God’s Creatures", 
which is at once the cruellest and the 
funniest story here, the flat Irish 
countryside with its sunken ditches is 
not merely the setting for, but also the 
instrument of, the tragedy; the 
Johnnie-about-town in "There’s One 
Born Every Minute” could be from 
nowhere but Dublin; and even Janie 
.and Etta celebrate their birthdays in 
the same fashion as Dean. Swift - that . 
is, not at alt, . . .- 

Margaret Barrington died in March 
of last year. Connoisseurs of the short 
story are fortunate that she did not 
remain silent after ihe publication, in 
1939, of My Cousin , Justine, since, 
unlike some told by her garrulous 
characters, the tales she tells art worth 
hearing, and she tells them extremely 
■well/ 3. 


Setting her free 


title story is that of a young girl 
condemned to regret youthful folly 
through many lonely years because her 
righteous Ulster Protestant father 


1* , ra an older couple 
designs turn out to be perverse 
Sifts've. The author’s manner, 
trim tX . and ^passive, enables 
tnoraeni «rik ,ISCribe e£f ecllvely the 
K i° f h J? nor at the centre of thc 

Incident ik cU as 1116 mom mundane 
“Ments that precede it. 

MowelSpark 

•ter- 41 - 25 - 

by Muriel Spark are 
83 Wcl] 0 as Sp^ ,TlfT l?*i«- lca J in str ucture 
humour Th e i D ?i ^ ° f u 8 ra vity and 
■ p^!kwiir.i~t dea i wife crimes 'Oi 
Central 71 


have only to turn to her selected essays, 
also published by Virago (180pp. 
£3.50. 0 86068 269 2) to realize how 
persuasive and vigorous her prose style 
usually is - but she sometimes writes 
over-omately; and there Is something 
paradoxically arid in the luxuriant 
quality of this particular undertaking. 

D. M. Thomas • 

Birthstone 

157pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

D. M. Thomas’s narrator Jo, on a 
coach tour in Cornwall, takes up 
with an odd American couple 
(mother ftqd son) and loins them m 
crawling through a prehistoric birth- 
stone, reputed to cure all ills. One of 
the Americans is subsequently Over- 
taken by rapid rejuvenation, while 
the other succumbs . to Premature 
senility. Jo, mad aqd middle-aged 
(with more faces than Eve, and 
enough libido to go round the lot of 
tbemv undergoes a series of striking 
experiences, erotic ftnd narcotic. 
D. M. Thomas's adrojt fantasy Is sayid 
from whimsy by a certain toughness 
and plainness of tone, and from 
schizoid vagueness by a faigh ffegree or 
narrative, eontlrol. . : . v , 

• ; ■ : Patricia Craig 


would rather see her beauty wither 
thHn allow her to many the Catholic 
father of the child she is carrying. By 
his refusal to countenance the union, 
David cuts himself off from the only 
creature he loves, and denies himself a 
legitimate heir to his predous land; 
that be doss so through love, of his 
daughter as pibch .as of . his maker, 
renderttbc stdrytragic.' 

Many of the stories concern family 
relationships, particularly those 

between father and daughter; tbe same 
domineering, indifferent father 

appears in several. Barrington handles 
this man’s relations with his children 


different aspects, so that, for example, 
the self-absorption which destroys tfie 
family in “Homecoming” can be seen 
as' tile source of comical obsessions m 
“Lives of Great Men.; . 

Margaret Barrington’s vpice is 
sharp, but its tone |s light. The world 
she depicts is harsh, cruel, unjust - aqd 
amqfiing.lt contains tragedies such as 
Tamar's and that of the women ljyirig 


Tracey Warr 

Elizabeth Forsythe Hailey 
Life Sentences 

251^p. HOdder and Stoughton. 

0 340 28741 1. ' 

,1 - - ■ ■ • 

By page 35 of Elizabeth Forsythe 
Hailey's Life Sentences one of 
the main characters has. been r 
raped, another has been paralysed' 
from the neck down, and a third h&s . 
beep divorced and Jo^t three childrjin; 
In ■ infancy: AbocHofts ,7 i 

' and mort divorces follow, add bn page 
74 the heroine’s parents are killed in a 
plane crash. By the time the hero 
decides td fly to Log Angeles: (after 
being rejected by his raped, pregnant, 
parentless girlfriend) you can't help 
thinking, *No! don’t get on that 
planel'” 

. ■nie-'authbr'sifirst novel, A .Woman - 
of Independent Means, was “eagerly . 


solved when she becomes prtgnant 
after being raped. . . 

The thinking behind this resolution 
of Lindsay's duemina over children Is 
muddled and reprehensible. The 
feminist theme is further travestied by . 
a view of male-female relations, and a 
style, which would be appropriate to a 
Nulls and Boon novel. 

In . fact, the author seems to have 
gratuitously set about writing a novel - 
on a feminist theme with all the dichds, 

■ formulas and donnies oi pulp romance 
in . mind i “He set free the patet 
imprisoned 'within the ‘ more 
conventional 'personality 'sbo' hfld 
' adqbttd-lo pass uitodtireo.in her home 
itate- and made-' her pregnant three - 
times before she had completed her 
first book-length collection of poetry, ” 


Hie mode Of romantic fantasy ifi 
varied only when Forsythe Halley 
describes the struggle of Lindsay s 
friend, Qssy, td cope with d house lull 


ways 

O’Fiaherty, towhom Barrington war 
married tor rix years): bpt ’:fci ahp / 
cbntpins Mr Ojlbert Undaimted; by - 


.article which maxes :.ttem^ sound? jitce. ( 
some outlandish sect the Mdohles, 
for 1 example.: Lift' Sentence* K*lsqi- 
attempts to deal with feminist themes. 
Its heroine, Lindsay, is fi' successful 
journalist. - in her forties '; whose 
circumstances -allow. ,hei to combine-, 
i perform! Independence with emotional 
aod sexpal satisfactjoru she Visits: her; 
vbaralysed . dtipfb husband ■ in':hospitpI ; 
oi) weekday*' arid ’ restricts hpi* : qi&re ; 


iAJVHMf yuo/t « uvwnjwn 

of . demanding children. Cissy’s 
daughter. Muffin, However, completes 
'a cast of characters with , ve^- silly, 
riamea indeed. : 1 , j : V; V 

;• Like Gran^ AJJiin’s nqVei on 'the 
’Svomah qoestidri", The Wdmdn .Who 
Did , pqbSslfed lit I [fflS' ttfe Sentences 
h ostensibly sytnpa thebe tp the idea of; 
female emanriphtiqn.whil6.all the tiide 


coUudingv-vdth;. the Viewpoint of : a 
conventional herd., By! the end of th£ 
npvpl undsay fa too worn out- by the-, 
train of events td protest when Todd at 
last : moves In with hef fad fulfils his 
desfrq t to "take care” of her. 
Ultimately, .woman s independence is 
made tp. seem.sybonymoufi with the, 
paidful and sensational /experiences 
which the female phaiactets undergo. 
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Nesting in Northamptonshire Recording Radnorshii 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

Eric Robinson anil Richard 
Fitter (Editors) 

John Clare’s Birds 

105pp. with illustrations by Robert 

Gilfmor. Oxford University Press. 

£6.95. 

0 19 212977 5 

John Clare (1793-1864) is "‘the finest 
poet of Britain’s minor naturalists and 
the finest naturalist of all Britain’s 
major poets”, as James Fisher 
remarked in his classic essay, “The 
Birds of John Garo" (tucked away in 
The First Fifty Years; A History of the 
Kettering and District Naturalists' 
Society and Field Club, 1956), Clare 
describes 145 British birds from his 
own observations - sixty-five of them 
the first county records lor the species. 
He takes imaginative possession of 
three times more birds than any other 
poet except Tennyson, whose total he 
merely , doubles. And he is an 
impressive botanist, too; forty of his 
135 species of plants arc also first 
county records, 

His knowledge of nature was won at 
first hand - David Powell’s Catalogue 
of the John Clare Collection in the 
Northampton Public Library (1964) 
tells us that lie owned only a Natural 


History of Birds (Bungay, 1815), an 
antiquated volume which he used as a 
checklist, John McDiarmid's Sketches 


I'V... ilvr!' 


from Nature (1830), Robert Mudie’s 
The Natural History of Birds (1834) 
dnd an 1825 edition of Gilbert White's 
Natural History ofSetborne. And only 
the Gilbert White could have helped 
him to increase the accuracy of his 
observations, because Robert Mudie's 
book was published after Clare's great 
.creative period, when all of his best 
bird poems had been written. 

This gathering of John Clare’s notes, 
poems and ■.“natural history letters” 
about birds follows Eric Robinson's 
. pfevtpus editorial wort; with Geoffrey 

SunuhcxfieW, which- produced John 
Clare: The Shepherd's Calendar ( 1964) 
and Selected Poems and Prose of John 
Clare (1967), but there is little overlap 
Of. material; the collected edition of 
Clare’s poems for the Oxford English 
Texts will not be.published for a year or 
two, and in any case some of the chief 
fascinations of this volume are to be 
found In his prose. : 

■ Robinson has' completed his task 
'With his customary care. He provides a : 
reasonable Index, a ' goocf glossary 
("felted, v., thrown underhand with a 
sudden movement; pooty, n., snail 

. shell, . particularly- '. . '* Cameo 
memoraiis % . • ■ and , V " helpful 
inirodpctiop. Still, it was. not a* good 
idea to scold Fisher for failing to 
'Underline [Clare’s] interest’ in bird 
song”, particularly “more exact 

■ representations such as his lines on the 
• woodpigeon; . And. sits- lor Hours at 

poo caoicoo’ / Still ending stuntly with - 


a 'huff. If Robinson opens his study 
window he will hear not three but eight 
coos before the huff. 

Richard Fitter, on the other hand, 
might well have tried harder. The co- 
author (with Hermann Hcinzel and 
John Parslow) of the Standard Collins 
Guide. The Birds of Britain and 
Europe with North Africa and the 
Middle East, could surely have stayed 
long enough, for instance, to comment 
on Clare's assertion that herons “lay 
from 3 to 5 eggs not as large as a hens of 
a slender shape and a dirty yellowish 
ash color spoted and scrawled with 
brown and reddish lines and spots”? 
Herons’ eggs are not at all slender, but 
rounded, blunt at the ends, of a 
uniform greenish-blue, with no mar- 
kings whatever. Clare's description is 
odd- as odd as the eggsof his barn owl, 
in fact, which Fitter likewise declines to 
notice, eggs whose plain smooth 
ceramic white Clare has “patchd with 
spots of a dark red or blood color". 

If Fitter passes over Care's mistakes 
in silence, he also tacitly adds to their 
number. Under Fitter's own he ading of 
Kingfisher, for example, Clare is 
clearly discussing two different birds: 
our own familiar kingfisher and then 
a larger bird of a pied color much like 
the former in shape and habits very 
' common about the fen dykes which 
the inhabitants call a kingfisher it 
fiyes on Che top of the water down 
rivers and dykes and often seizes Its 
prey on th£ wing - it makes its nest 
on the eround in the reed beds and 
lays 5 large eggs of a dirty brown 
colour the young take the water as 
soon as hatched. 

Fitter allows us to assume that Clare 
has mistily Invented a species ail of his 
own. But from a distance the back of 
the dipper does look black; its throat 
and upper breast are white; it flies fast 
and straight like a kingfisher, its short 
wings whining rapidly without a pause 
'or a glide, and, as it darts past a few feet 
above the surface of the water, it looks 

E ied. It feeds mainly on aquatic insects 
ut not exclusively so; it likes to build 
its domed nest a little higher than Clare 
places it - on a stone or a tree stump by 
the river, or under a bridge, but in the 
fens would have fittle choice of raised 
sites; it does lay five surprisingly large 
eggs (albeit they nre white); its young 
do develop remarkably fast and they 
pot only take the water but walk on the 


! met with another nocturnal bird 
calld a 'night hawk' I say another 
because i am certain it was not the 
Fern Owl it was larger I have started 
it in the night from among the short 
stumpy bushes on (he cow pasture 
often out coud not distinguish the 
colour or make Of the bird all I could 
tell of it was that it seemd very swift 
on the wing and from that I imagind 
it of the hawk kind. 

ft made an “odd noise which was a 
dead thin whisling sort of sound which I 
fancied was the whistle call of robbers” 
and the locals "knew no other name” 
for this bird "than that of the Night 
hawk and they supposed it preyd on the 
young rabbits by night and made their 
burrows its hiding place by day.” 

Surely this is the stone curlew, or 
night hawk (which is the country name 
for the stone curlew or thick-knee or 
Norfolk plover, as much as it is for (he 
nightjar)? Silent and still as a stone by 
day (the young birds flatten themselves 
along the ground as one approaches 
and will let themselves be touched 
rather than move), the stone curlew 
feeds on insects that come out at night. 
Under a good moon, it will fly fast and' 
low, as Clare says. It likes to nest on the 
rubble round rabbit warrens - and as 
for eating young rabbits, its wide open, 
yellow-nnged, psychopathic eye would 
entitle it to prey on the Hound of the 
Baskervilles, if it chose. 

Lastly, Filter imputes to Clare three 
Mystery birds ; and one of these is a bird 
shot by a labourer which was 

about the size of a large goose but 
more slender in the body it flew low 
and heavy like the Puddock its wings 
was very long and its neck about the 
length of a goose its eye was large 
and black and its bill black and 
hooked exactly like an Hawk the 
upper mandable hooked over the 
other as if for (earing its food its legs 
were red striped with black and its 
feet webed with odd large claws its 
general color was white with light 
wavings of brown all over like the 
breast of the Heron, 

Despite its discoloured legs and its 
webbed feet (which, all the same,- are- 
huge and fleshy and rough and nobbled 
for carrying slippery fish headfirst 
through the air) - this is, surely, not a 
mystery, but an osprey. 

Two reefent additions to the Small 
Oxford Books series of pocket 
anthologies are The Country House, 
spited by James Lees-Milne 
OlOpp. 0 10 214139 2), and Fox- 
Hunting, compiled by Sam and 

Press at £4,50 each. The drawbacks, as 
well os the pleasures, of both instlhi- 
lions are recorded: at Hopetoun House 
in the eighteenth century the 1st Duch- 
ess of Northumberland was "sent,, 
urto the Closet to look for a Chamber 
pot but it being in a Box I could not find 
it ; while Leon Trotsky noted that “the 

JftSfi? r£ huntin */s that I* acts ;on 
the mind like a poultice on a sore”. 
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river bed beneath it. . 

Earlier ornithologists, with every 
material ■ advantage- over - him, 
.conflated the kingfisher and- the 
dipper, but Clare, I think (just as he 
knew the greater and the lesser' 
spotted _ woodpeckers apart long 
before the Victorians debated the 
matter) was not confused. 

■ Likewise, under Fitter’s heading of 
Nightjar Clare. well describes the 
hypnotically odd “Fern Owl or Goat 
f“£ k ° r or Night Jar or pight.hawk" 
which mokes ‘an odd noise in the 
evening beginning at cfrwfall and 
continhihg it at intervals at night." But 
.Clare then also tells us that: 

Naturalist 


And he kndws of the waving river weed, 
the deflection of currents and waterborne 
wf I low-flu fr, where it comes from- 
if not where it’s going - and the stylish 
scudd jngritjcklebacks, red-bellied 
helicopter* hoverlng and fightlng V v . 


helicopters Hovering, infighting V. . 

- ^ PB't-wMili to buty8' 'chaotic -nests 
ahunig green fronds. He saw the;d!ngy 
dtowned rabbit wreathed in yveed, • ... 
trapped Under a low, useless arch 
Whore small flies buzzed tKeir obsequies. 
And jie can name each species • 
of these riverwood*. Men as if from aircraft 
over rain-foreit* r the water-crowfoot. 
its white flowers the size of buttercups 
Extending in the sun above the. stream 


^ ■ j. - -v r ... - — ■ 

extending in the sun above the stream . 

like amateur nenuphar* , and the starwort 

""5 •T foU L ? nadlali P bnd W e «dgro wn European 
apd loves their mesmerWng 1 wateMhythm : v 

that guard* its secrets well. Certain Wisdom* , 
are given him, he knows, biu Is more sate 
th*t the most important ones elqde him still : 


James Malpas 
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A. L. Le Quesne 

Kath; ben Hughes and Dafydd 
Ifans (Editors) 

The Diary of Francis Kllvert, April - 
June 1870 

121pp. Aberystwyth: The National 
Library of Wales. 

0 907158 02 1 

Almost the entire manuscript of 
Kilvert's diary was destroyed in the 
1950s - for reasons which nave never 
been clearly elucidated - by his niece, 
into whose possession it had passed. 
Only two of the twenty-two notebook 
volumes are known to have survived; 
these now belong to the Nntionnl 
Library of Wales and the University of 
Durham, one each. The National 
Library have just published their 
volume, in an edition pleasantly 
illustrated by photographs of the area 
around Clyro, in Radnorshire, in 
which Kilvert sperit most of the months 
it records; it is very much to be hoped 
that the University of Durham will 
soon follow suit. 

Does Kilvert’s diary deserve 
publication in full, with the sort of 
meticulous editing that this volume has 
obtained? The diary was well received 
on the first publication of William 
Plomer’s selections from it in 1938-40; 
but it was not until the 1960s that the 
blaze of public recognition burst full 
upon it. Since then its success has been 
one of the literary phenomena of the 
age. It has given rise to a succession of 
radio programmes and been serialized 
at length an BBC television; in the 
form of a dramatic monologue it has 
been heard at the National Theatre; it 
has been republished in paperback by 
Penguin ana in an abridged version by 
the Folio Society. Its appeal may have 
been mostly to the middlebrow. Some 
literary mandarins have not known 
quite what to make of this obscure 
country curate of third-class intellect 
whose attempts to find a publisher for 
his insipid and mawkish verse (the two. 
samples that appear in this volume are 
much above the average) mercifully 
met with no success and whose diary (s 
replete with priggish ness, snobbery, 
sentimentality aiia overloaded verbal 
ornament. It is ensy to argue that its 
success relies on its capacity to evoke 
the nostalgia of today’s middle classes 
for an age when the rural landscape 
had been groomed to the peak of its 
visual perfection and when their own 
forebears ruled the social roost with 
lordly ease. 

It is easy, but those who linvc 
lingered long enough over Kilvert to 
allow their eyes to become used to the 
light, have acknowledged that it will 
not do. There is some truth in that 
explanation, but not the most 
important part of the .truth. In his 
renderings of landscape, and 
sometimes also in his social set-pieces, 
Kilvert Is an observer of splendid 
minuteness and objectivity - ' an 


for this particulars^ 
passed away, he will remain SS 

minor hut »vn»;ci<. 
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me momns of April to June, mT? 
Kdyert appears to have begifeg 
a diary with. the new year Sfffl 
in this volume he is in the full |K 
exuberance of a man.wfio fiS 
discovered the true nature ofbkJfi 
He never painted any later spL* 
lovingly as he did these longffi 
summer months of 1870, spMnSa 
Clyro partly at his parents’ E 
Langley Burrell in Wiltshire. Mini 
the best passages, of course 
included in William Plomer'sRliaji 
but it is remarkable how nutc&w 
excluded from that selection whkfabx 
good as anything that Plomerindfai 
There is, for instance, a description/ 
the dawn chorus that is a matfWj 1 
of delighted and exact obrei nfa I 
Nor is precise observation the Breiief i 

what this part of the diary has toofa 

now and then there comes a sofa ; 
shaft to remind us that there nsi 
visionary in Kilvert too: 

The sunlight struck the white walhol 
Wemwg standing lone upon its kit 
bleak hill and the Old Barn oppose 
and they shone out blight sharpud . 
clenr. The silvery trunks of them 
of fedwes [birches] along the Celt 

f (learned and glinted with a poSsfaed 
ustre in the strong western sunfiriL 
1 heard the great sudden flapofa 
unseen wing. Angels were joinj 
about the hill in the evening Eghi, 

With those last two sentences, we sit 
in Samuel Palmer’s country; almost 
Blake’s country. 

We are reminded by the fedwts that 
Kilvert. though an Englishman, hid i 
strong feeling for Wales and the Wdi 
and enjoyed trying out in his diaiybb 
smattering of the language, though ii 
had long been obsolete in eastm 
Radnorshire. . The strongly Wchh 
flavour of this volume, though 
unfamiliar, is not therefore, 
inappropriate. The editors. Ratteen 
Hughes and Dafydd (fans, have done 
an excellent scholarly job. Theyhw 
supplied a good introduction, ■ 
welcome equipment of . slip? 
pedantic " notes (something l» 
Plomer’s edition badly needed), ■. 
index as good as hMwhich is sajiMj 

lot), a list of place-names togethe/wp 

their correct Welsh forms, and a lain 
errors fount! in Plomer’s reading o(&£ 
MS (almost all of them trivial), ft?* 
pity that they have allowed oneoftrt 
bna typesetter’s errore to.dilwM , 
proof-reading; but it l V, 1 - - a- 
criticism that their work invites-! ; 
return to {he question that Jrwswjw* , 
the surviving volumes of the can ■ 
certainly do deserve publication in as • 
they also deserve first-rate editing, jj ; 
it is good to see that this volupe w , 
received it. 


Falmouth at its Best 

The new. or a submarine .. 

Buying Jewellery in the town. 

The dusk shepherd ! 

Leading his herd to wdter Just outside It. 

A nun with a liver-coloured face 
Flopped fo the sawdiist of a butcher’s shop. 

; Urtd«r the corrugated iron roof, . 

The cinema’s elastic shadows lean forward and snap back. 

THo pyramid with the strongroom door 
Js a memorial to the squires. It peaks 
tfush ahd taut, as the horizon-llEe 
Sleeks, the taut horizon-line. 

There s always a 1 small piece of shit lying outside the magistrate*? 
The trigger of the stin . 

Shoots my shadow out in frpm. 

The sea’s pn edge. 

It i* foil of submarines, transporting jewellery. 

Keep the line sleek b catch the flsh. 

A banquet on B flower-boat 
Taut°ih the i^ ^Road*; the good companion? 

Taut, angular and sleek as insects in their silks. . ; 


efltfW*; 


Peter Red 
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Garry O’ Connor 

James Harding 

Mini** Chevalier: His Life 1888 - 
1972 

rMpa. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 
0jgl9l07 5 

Bora in 1888 in the vile Parisian slum of 
vMnilmontant, the son of a debauched 
ind violent father who soon deserted 
tu mother, Maurice Chevalier had to 
bank in early life with unpropitious 
oKti instances which tested his 
daracter and which may well explain 
theextraordinary magnetism he was to 
develop later as a music-halt artist. 
Junes Harding tells us that aged only 
twelve Chevalier was propelled by his 
tiny gaunt mother, nicknamed "La 
Louque", in the ragged-trousered 
(Wiumeshe had made for him, on to a 
fcedy csfi-concert stage. "At least you 
didn't forget to smile, she told him as 
be relumed burning with humiliation. 

Soon "le petit Chevalier*’, bantering 
adult obscenities and croaking out 
diiiy b&llads (he hardly understood the 
rotds), was performing in the lowest 
bod of establishments frequented by 
amps and whores as well as cooks ana 
Ijousenuids. He smoked heavily, 
fooghl off homosexual advances - 
Kooed by the noted pederast Fdlix 
Miyol, he told him, according to. 
Harding, ‘'You’re barking up the 
imng tree, Monsieur" - drank and 
wmited it all up. “Send him back to 
school. It's shameful", they shouted 
then he tried out his foulmouthed 


t« of eighteen he escaped from the 
iSrd-rale into the Foties Bergdre, 

S ied over by P. L. Flers, described 
aiding as “Tall, lean, monoefed, a 
ish-Eooking author who was 
director of revues". 

pie Folies taught him polish and 
I irientalement. Here the much older 
md very famous Mistinguett, who with 

i Lootenist 

I Colin Cooper 

Tony Palmer 

^ Bream: A Life on the Road 

ftvMwdonald. £8.95. 

j 935607880 9 

I ^Wmer’s book, consisting for the 
; part of recorded conversations, 
| the master guitarist has lost 
: of his engaging informality. 

! S' one suspects teat he 
i Panics encourages the image of the 
: ^busker fromBattersea, so many 
2 references to "the old box” (his 
"RARomanUlos guitar), “tubes of 
Zfcfes). ‘‘a spot offinctus" (an 
aKJk) and ‘The kick-off’ (the 
a concert). But almost in 

wrk k! u br0 i. at LS e '* taI Wng about a 
^bvBach: 'The piece is Brimming 

4vthmir , D?i fatl0n J ntelodlcally and 

32»s ■»* the first and third 
PUadowlSw have J a Passion and yet 
K&.u dramatic stillness of 

0f lh e ^‘“ “ uld play l£ every 

IjSsSV 1 s 

to find something 
a true 

ItiorbnihTf-. drchotomy is Bn 
r - h stat ements are accurate. 

^ dirt- 8 lov ?' Iiate relationship, 
but with the 
typical HurnnL f ^ avel he lea *. A 

■ }S*kS 3 E 2 « 0ur “ described 


her exquisite bare legs was tee leading ' 
meneuse de revue, swallowed him up 
both onstage and off, and Insisted on 
orchestrating their tempestuous love 
affair by trailing crowds of press men 
everywhere. They were never to 
marry, for to do so would have been to 
destroy that sense of unique possession 
which each offered everyone in the 
. audience. 

Mistinguett gave Chevalier good 
advice: “All performers who get 
through to the audience show their 
teeth. That’s my secret!” Service in the 
First World War saw him wounded in 
Melun, then carried off in convalescent 
captivity to Alten-Grabow near Berlin. 
He was well treated there and 
afterwards returned to Mistinguett, 
though now. baulking at her larger 
billing and wanting more time on nis 
own. So at this point the shadowy 
Simone entered the picture. Younger 
than Mistinguett, Simone was- 
“uncomplicated” and “directly 
sensual . (In these early years he had 
also known Colette, who appeared in a 
dance and mime number called 
“Flesh”, in which her “male partner 
ripped her costume to reveal her naked 
breast”. She put Chevalier, re- 
baptized Cavaillon, in her novel La 
Vagabonde: for him, though, this 
dazzling sight outshone her literary 
reputation.) 

Ageing, he belonged more and more 
to his public. A nervous breakdown 
and attempted suicide temporarily 
halted his sensational success at the 
Casino de Paris, but even in these 
circumstances marriage to the tranquil 
Yvonne Vallde, a musical-comedy 
actress, seemed only an incident. He 
never became a father [Yvonne's only 
pregnancy ended in a miscarriage), and 
Irving Tnalberg of MGM anyway 
provided a more than adequate 
alternative to parenthood in the form 
of Hollywooa stardom: Chevalier's 
smile became more toothy, more fixed. 
On the day of his divorce, in one of the 
many excellent illustrations in this 
book, he is seen flashing it benignly as 
he helps Yvonne into a taxi, 

■In Hollywood -he and Dietrich • 


became lovers and appeared in public 
in ident|cal white scarfs and black suits. 
Soon his image was as distinctive as 
Chaplin's: the straw hat, bow tie and 
pouting lower lip of the man now 
universally known as “Mo mo". 
Harding suggests that he only really 
loved his mother and after her death in 
1931 didn't become seriously involved 
with any other woman, though he had a 
Jewish mistress less than half his 
age. 

Chevalier sang on till the age of 
eighty: a few years before he died in 
1972 from a kidney complaint, he 
swallowed a mouthful of sleeping pills 
and slashed his wrists with a razor. 
Next morning he was found alive in 
sheets slopping with blood. Harding's 
judgments on him are banal: “Behind 
the international star, behind ’the most 
expensive artist in the world’, there 
crouched a fearful little boy.” 


A bid for independence 


There is a standing joko in Tin-Pan 
Alley that an interviewer stuck for a 
question enn always ask a musician 
what he had for breakfast. Tony 
Palmer unashamedly tells us wlint 
Bream had for breakfast, and much 
more. Musicians arc particularly likely 
to appreciate Bread's invariably 
sensitive and well-phrased comments 
about music. He speaks good sense 
about wood, especially about the 
“focus” (a favourite word) that a good 
guitar can produce bs distinct from 
volume of sound. 

Bream’s feeling that the guitar is an 
instrument of the senses rather than 
the intellect is well expressed, though 
not unique. The argument that 
composers find it only too easy to make 
their effects in terms of sound rather 
than musical structure - that the 
guitar's ravishing tone is its own worst 
enemy - surely holds more than a 
grain of truth. But Bream himself 
has stimulated ; much worthwhile 
composition, from Britten, Walton 
and many others scarcely less eminent. 

The ' guitar’s neW-fouhd 
respectability was not achieved 


but I would have liked more of the 
domestic privacies, If these were hard 
to come by, Harding might have 
explored Chevalier’s own dozen 
popular memoirs, published from 1946 
on and owing a great deal, Harding 
claims, to a ghost-writer. Harding 
draws on them in the early part of his 
book but they receive hardly more than 
a mention. Their condensed, 
sometimes almost Cfilinesque, style 
creates a sense of immediacy often 
lacking in Harding’s portrait, while 
Charles Aznavour's comment, quoted 
by Harding, that “Chevalier was a 
secretive man . . . (he) didn't care for 
people walking into his life. He was 
... in every sense the contrary of Piaf 
who lived for mankind", could have 
tempted Harding more into exploring 
that secrecy in terms of the character 
the memoirs project. Behind the fixed 
grin, wasn’t there a suggestion of 
ferocity? 

During and after the Second World 
War, Chevalier was widely accused of 
collaboration (though lie was also, 
shielding his Jewish showgirl ori the 
C6te d'Azur). In response to a German 
invitation, he sang at Alten-Grabow. 
The evidence Haraing assembles both 
for and against these charges is thin, 
and suggests no more than that 
Chevalier was muddled. 

Chevalier’s presence or tone of voice 
doesn’t came to dominate this book as 


Nesta Roberts 

Priscilla Norman 

... In the Way of Understanding: 

Part of a Life 

336pp. Foxbury Press, Foxbury 
Meadow, Godaiming, Surrey. £10. 

0 946053 00 6 

It is forty years, more or less, since Sir 
Richard Livingstone, in The Future 
In Education, promulgated his 
exhilarating heresy about “uneducated 
clever women who have seen much of 
the world". In middle life, he said, they 
were “so much the most cultured part 
of the community’ 1 because they nad 
been saved from “the horrible burden 
of inert ideas" that had infected 
education. 

Had Sir Richard recently met 
Priscilla Norman, one wonders? - for 
here is the very exemplar of such 
women. Her use of that quotation as 
one of her chapter headings is evidence 
that she lias met him, if only through 
his writings, and that modesty has not 
prevented her recognizing a cap that 

For readers who have known the 
author in only one of her personae the 
surprise of the life chronicled here is 
likely to be its protean quality. Priscilla 
Norman was born Priscilla Reyntiens, 
daughter of a Belgian officer who was 
ADC to Leopold II, and of a mother, 
Lady Alice Josephine Bertie, whose 


man who, while socially "suitable’’, 

C raved totally incompatible. She 
crself calls the marriage “a disastrous 
experiment”, though there were two 
sons who remained with their mother 
after she and her husband decided on 
separation and finally divorce. 

Her own life, or lives, of public 
service began then. First the LCC, 
where , as a member of the Education, 
Public Health and Maternity and Child 
Welfare Committees, she did much to 
promote nursery schools and got the 
introduction to the child guidance 
service which was to develop into a 
lifelong interest in mental health. In 
1930 she was a member of the 
Feversham Committee whose work 
finally braught about the 
amalgamation of four voluntary 
organizations, concerned with mental 
health into the National Association of 
Mental Health (now renamed MIND). 
Her second marriage, slightly 
improbable and clearly extremely 
happy, to Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England (can 
this be the only recorded courtship in 
English social history that began at the 
breakfast table?) brought no check to 
her outside activities. With the war 
impending she became one of the 
founder members of the WVS (now the 
WRVS), though, from the first, 
Priscilla Norman was sensitive enough 
to foresee the hostility which the new 
organization was likely to arouse in 
established voluntary bodies, and, as 
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Lady Alice Josephine Bertie, whose ^ j° n , 1 r lc we,, are. sue helped 

uncle, Sir Francis Bertie, later Lord prodrice the remarkable wartime 

Bertie of Thame, was possibly the [post Si? 1 ’ whl ? h , r 
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it does his memoirs. But lie never quite 
dominated Mistinguett either, if we 
can believe what she said of him: “He 
fives the way he dances. He doesn’t 
dance, he hops.” Somewhere he still 
lies buried, trapped beneath his ghost-' 
writer, or, in Harding's book, with his 
features blurred In a swift-moving 
montage of caf6-concert and casino, 
and of attractive oddities such as Harry 
Fragson, the Soho-born singer who ate 
cleansing cream with a soup spoon, 


Bertie of Thame, was possibly the [post 
magnificent and certainly the most 
outrageous of our ambassadors In 
Paris. Her father died in 1913, after 
years of illness, and for her first 
eighteen years the family “flitted from 
house to house”, in Belgium, France 
and England, and (he child from 
governess to governess, with n brief 
interlude as a boarder at the Cavendish 
Square Convent in London. 

if her formal education was exiguous 
and disjointed, the experience of (he 
world that ran parallel with it was richly 
various, gained in the houses of 
relatives who were involved In both 
Conservative and Liberal politics (an 
uncle was a Conservative Chief Whip, 
a step-aunt was a Churchill); In tnc 
fashionable bohemia of Catherine! 
d'Erlanger, to which she was 
introduced by her mother's cousin, 
Cosmo Gordon Lennox; as a VAD-ht 
the Winchester Hospital, which took 
the worst of the wounded front the 
First World War hospital ships that 
docked at Southampton. 

Small wonder that, the war over, 
Priscilla Norman found “coming out” 
and the social routine that followed It 
tedious in the extreme. It was purely as 
a bid for independence that she 
entered into matrimony with a young 


salutary shock to the more fortunate of 
our two nations. 

Peace enabled her to concentrate on 
mental health. As a magistrate she was 
concerned with the treatment of young 
offenders and the training, or lack of it, 
given to prison officers. As Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
N AMH she was closely involved in its 
pioneering and educational work in 
this country and travelled widely 
during her work, with the World 
Federation of Mental Health, Unesco 
and the World Health Authority. As a 
member of the Board pf Governors of 
the Bethlcm Royal and Mnudsley 
Hospitals for twenty-four years she 
looked upon the experts who 
surrounded her as tutors and came to 
have a grasp of the work in which they 
were engaged that was remarkable in a 
lay person. 

In his perceptive preface to hpr 
book, one of those' experts, Dr Denis 
Leigh, suggests that Priscilla Norman, 
whom he calls, deservedly, “a modern 
pioneer in the field of irfental health”, - 
is herself a doctor manquie. In fact she 
is sofnethlng rarer and more valuable.. 
She ; is a true amateur, committed, 
knowledgeable, independent, . a 
species that^ is threatened with 
extinction in contemporary, society. ; 


Hippest of the hip 


without a struggle. Segovia met 
hostility, and overcame It. Nearly fifty 
years after that battle was fought, 
Julian Bream was warned not to bring 
“that thing" into the hallowed hails of 
our Royal College of Music. The 
attitude persists, though fortunately it 
Is no longer so widespread;. 

The author gets many names wrong 

- Macabe for McCabe, Tor instance. 
An index would have been helpful. 
The photographs are abundant and 
interesting. Perhaps above all elw tee 
book will stand as a record of one 
man’s career, bow be studied piano, 
cello and composition (and so became 
a better guitarist), how he became a 
world-famous performer,, how he 
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Edle; An American Biography 
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To understand what happened to 
Edle Sedgwick, the wealthy young 
American woman who became an 
. Andy Waiho! superstar and died of an 
overdose, of drugs at twenry-eighl, a 
course in Scott Fitzgerald and John’ 
O’Hara Is a gpod.start, topped oft with 
a study* in the final years of movie, 
actresses Marilyn Monroe ante 
Dordthy Dandridge, who died much as 
Edie Sedgwick did but for different 
reasons. • ; 

TbC doomed Edle canie from a 'top- 
drawer N6w England clan, but; sue 
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difficulties -of living, of mamage, of 
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American life, ft was her ntefbrtune to 
cpme of age at the climax in the 1560s 
when tne hysteria found its natural 
ending in the Vietnam war. Justaslho. 
war was fought on drugs, so - the Top 
Art circle in New York where Edie 


passed her last years was pre- 
dominantly a drug culture, ' 

Edie: An American Biography, by 
Jean Stein and edited with George ■ 
Plimpton, reads like the transcript off 
an Inquest trying to discover nowSdie - 1 
Sedgwick died and why. It records the 
memories. Impressions and opinions of 
people who encountered her at various 
stages of her life. The course of Edie's 
life - from being her father’s favourite 
on his feudal ranch fir California to. 
heady freedom In New York', a mixture 
of art classes, modelling, for Vogue, 

, drugs, psychiatric clinics, and fin all V e v 
Star role In Warhol's cbterie - jriakd?... 
vivid, sometimes shocking reading, -frpt, ; 
a biographer's detached assessment 'Of;; 
the evidence is much missed- An'old- .. 
fashioned biographer would paver 
regarded what is offered as merely the ‘ . 
raw material ffom. wbich.te fashion a. 
narrative. There is no indication of the : . 

way in which the questlons.mky have , 

directed/ the evidence along' cortairr 
' fines,, arid ho guide, ds .to tee reliability 
of the witnesses. When peopledeteribe • 
;Ahdy Warhol as q bad influence on 'the. 


order: who in those caravans of care . 
went in the car with Andy., There was , 
always the immediate circle- the prime 
ministers. As described, pome of 
these PMs seem aij pnMtractlYe buhch ; 


; Andy Warhol asa bad inflow on; the, 
ybirng* irapressipnable' :.Eoitv. It .is * 

important to khbWbowiccufatethis is. =. : 
Some of tho wUpesses, :lu,the',bodk . 
deolct Bdie ds llke'a dove In a cage m ; 


depict Edie is ^Ike'a davt In a cage m ; 
cats, 1 One frjerid saltf qf tea coterie she 
J^edi riraere-Was always a ppeking 


once remarked that when she “freaked 
out”. If was taken solemnly as a trend. 
Dose to the end, she said she chose a 
man to be ber husband because he. 
came to see her in the hospital'. Jt was 
-her condemnation of the hollow scene 
- she had become trapped in- . 

' jean Stein m^de her jridme. with a 
; long interview witfirWilliaqi Jraplkner. 
She' Was fl ydurig, inexperienced 
interviewer, i but' : Faulkper,; ; .who 
generally refuse^ tip ahsweri.pcrshtial 
questions, liked h6r Well enough to 
open up. George Plimpton, editor of.' 
tee Pans Review, which 
with a series of duesdon-and-answer 
interviews like! Miss Stein’s iwijb 
Faulkner, Is credited with helping her 
with tee editing, although it is hard to. 
estimate how influential he. was in 
teapin^ jthe-! Taw, material: Of the 
'interviews. It* is a^so unclear what 
Verdict we are supposed to return; was 
Edje Sedgwick responsible for her own 
cqding or..wa& tee New York Pop Art 
scene the villain? 
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